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INTEODUCTION. 

The Anglo-Indian Empire ! wliat do tliese words represent in the minds of the 
people of Britain ? 

They speak of dominion over a far-distant sunny land, rich in barbaric gold, 
precious stones, and architectural beauty, occupying upwards of a million square 
miles of the most varied, fertile, and interesting portion of this globe, and 
inhabited by more than one hundred million of the human race. 

The early history of this wonderful country lies hid in deep obscurity. Not 
the obscurity that naturally attends insignificance, but, far otherwise, caused by 
the dense veil which Time drew around Ancient India, in thickening folds, during 
centuries of deterioration; leaving the ruins of magnificent cities, and widely- 
scattered records graven in mysterious characters on almost imperishable 
materials, to attest the existence of civilised races — ^regarding whom even 
tradition is silent — at a date long prior to the Christian era. 

■■ Whence India was peopled, is quite unknown ; but thirty different lan- 
guages, .and an equal diversity of appearance and character, dress, manners, 
and customs, seem to indicate long-continued immigration from various quarters. 

The Alexandrine era (b.<!. 330) throws light on little beyond the Macedonian 
invasion of the north-western frontier; the Arab incursions (a.d. 709) afford 
only a few glimpses of the borders of the Indus ; and the thirteen expeditions' of 
Mahmood the Ghuznivede (a.d. 1000 to 1025), give little beyond a vague and 
general idea of the wealth of the country and the dense population of the 
Western Coast, whose idolatry Mahmood was empowered to scourge with the 
strong arm of an Iconoclast; though he himself was but an instrument in the 
hands of Providence ; and in battering down guardian fortresses and destroying 
temples and shrines dedicated to false gods, had evidently no higher motive 
than that of pillaging the dedicated treasures, and carrying away the worshippers 
into slavery. 

From this period we can faintly trace the progress of Mohammedan con- 
quest in India, to the establishment of the dynasty known as the Slave Kings 
of Delhi (a.d. 1208.) Its founder, Kootb-oo-deen, originally a Turki slave, 
established the centre of Moslem dominion in the grand old Hindoo capital, 
chiefly by reason of the disunion which had arisen among the leading Hajpoot 
princes upon the failure of a direct heir, and the consequent jealousies and 
disputes regarding the succession. 
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tlie death of Aui-ungzebe (a.d. 1707), then became rapid; usurping viceroys, 
rebelling against their government and warring with the rulers of neighbouring 
states or provinces, aggravated the internal disorganisation. Nor were external 
foes wanting to complete the work of destruction : adventurers of all creeds and 
complexions fought fiercely over the ruins; while, distancing meaner com- 
petitors, Nadir Shah (a.d. 1739) and Ahmed Shah (a.d. 1759), the robber 
kings of Persia and Aftghanistan, swooped down like vultures to secure 
their share of the carcass; and the chief cities of India, especially Delhi, 
repeatedly witnessed the most sanguinary enormities, and continued to do so 
until, one b}’^ one, they became gradually included in the widening circle of 
British supremacy. 

And wli}’" dwell thus on the past at such a crisis as this^ when the magic 
circle of oui‘ power has been rudely broken — when Delhi; filled to overflowing 
with all the munitions of war^ has been treacherously snatched from our 
unsuspecting hands — and when the Crescent; raised ag’ain in deadly strife 
against the CrosS; has been reared aloft as if in testimony that the Moslems 
who came into India proclaiming* war to the death* against idolatry; have 
quite abandoned their claim to a Divine mission; and are affecting* to make 
common cause with the Hindoos; whose creed and practice they formerly 
declaimed against with so much horror and disgust? Now Mohammedans 
and Hindoos unite in committing crimes of a character so deep and deadly; 
so foul and loathsome; that we find no parallel for them ; not in the relentless; 
inventive vengeance of the Hed Indians ; not even in that crisis of civilised 
infidelity; that fierce paroxysm of the Drench Bevolutiou; still shudderingl}'- 
called the “ Beign of Terror.” The Red Republicans made public avowal of 
atheism; and awful was the depravity into which they sank; world-wide the 
shame they incurred : but recantation soon followed. These treacherous 
SepoyS; who have so suddenly risen in a body; violating every oath of fidelity; 
every tie of feeling* and association — they; toO; have their watchword : it is 
not There is no God it is Death to the Christians !” 

As in Prance; no religious persecution; but rather a state of conventional 
apathy, leavened by the poison of Yoltaire; Diderot; Condorcet; and their 
clique; preceded the atheistical and sang*umary outburst ; even so has it 
been with India. Efforts for the extension of Christianit}’’ have been wholly 
exceptional; the rule has been tolerance; amounting* to indifiei-ence; in all 
religious matters. Few who have been in the habit of reading* Indian 
periodicals; much less of mixing in Indian societ}^, will denj’- that; however 
manifest the desire for the diffusion of the Gospel might be in individuals; the 
government had remained markedly neutral. 
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Powers j aiul, Instl}', tlic cstnljlislimont and opcradoii of Pritisli supremacy 
tliroug'liout India. 

The indillbrcnco wliicli tlic British nation and its rulers have so 
long- evinced to the study of Asiatic history, has heon most unfortunate. 
Wrapped in fancied security, we Iiavc been too ig-norant to he anxious, too 
indolent to be watchful; and the few Avho have felt it an imperative dut}’ to 
speak words of warning* by bringing* the experience of the past to bear upon 
the signs of the present, have found thcniseh'os set down as alarmists on this 
point at least, whatever their general character for ability and sound judg- 
ment. Yet the fact is certain, that almost every leading* authority from the 
date of our earliest assumption of territorial power, has dwelt forcibly on the 
nccessit}’ for unsleeping* vig’ilanco in the administration of Indian afiairs. 
This conviction has been the invariable result of extensive acquaintance with 
the natives, and it is abundantly corroborated by the recorded antecedents 
of both Hindoos and Mohammedans. 

The history of India, whether in earl}*- times or during* the Mohammedan 
epoch, is — as the brief outline .sketched in precccling* pages was designed to 
indicate — no less interesting as a narrative than important in its bearing on 
the leading* events of the present epoch, which, in fact, cannot, without it, be 
rendered intelligible. The struggles of European Powers for Asiatic nscen- 
danc}', form leading features in the annals of each of these states. Portugal 
was first in the field, and loim* and fierce w.as tlie combat she wag-ed to 
maintain exclusive possession of the rich monopoly of Oriental commerce. 
The Dutch (then known as the Hetherlanders) enjo3'ed a share of the 
profits in the capacity of carriers between the Portuguese flictories and the 
northern nations of Europe ; but when, in 1579, they formed themselves into a 
separate government in defiance of the power of Philip of Spain, that 
monarch, who then governed with an iron sceptre the united kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, forbade the einplo3unent of the Dutch as inter- 
mediaries — a prohibition which led to their trafficking on their own account, 
forming various trading settlements in the East in the commencement of 
the seventeenth centur3'’, and supplanting’ their former emplo3'ers. 

The first attempts of England Avere made, at the same period, b3’* a 
company of London merchants, Avarmly encouraged, by the Queen, who 
signed a charter on their behalf on the last da3'- of the sixteenth centur3^ 
During the following century the English continued to he simply traders, 
Avith no. cravings for political or territoi’ial ag’g’randisement — absorbed in the 
business of bu3dng and selling, and anxious only for the safety of their fleet, 
Avhich rapidly became more formidable and extensive in proportion to the rich 
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freight 'it was destined to bear through seas infested with pirates^ and fre- 
quently preoccupied b}?" hostile European squadrons. 

The eighteenth century opened upon an entirely new phase of Indian 
annals. The decay of Mogul power^ which had) as has been stated;, com- 1 
inenced before the death of A.urungzebe in 1707 ^ Avas g'reatly accelerated by 
that event, and by the AA^ar of succession which followed, as a natural con- 
sequence, the death of a Mogul emperor. The will of the deceased ruler 
decreed the division of his dominions among his sons j and had they consented 
to this arrangement, and cordially united in cariying it out, their allotted 
portions might possibly have been consolidated into distinct Idngdoms. But 
brotherly love rarely flourishes under the shadow of a despotic throne j and 
the House of Timur formed no exception to this rule, having eAunced a 
remarkable tendency to fratricide throughout the entire period of its Indian 
career. The younger sons of Aurungzebe Avent to war AAuth their elder 
brother, each on his oAvn account, and died the death they had proAmked, 
leaving the survivor, Bahadur Shah, to rule as best he might the scattered 
territories styled the Empire. Anything- more devoid of organisation — of any 
approach to unit}’’ — than the so-called Empire, cannot well be conceived. When 
Aurungzebe snatched the sceptre from the hands of his father, Shah lehan, 
and condemned him to life-long captivit}’’, the dominions he usurped Avere 
comparatively AA^ell governed, and might, under the SAA'^ay of a ruler of such 
unquestionable ability, such indomitable perseverance, have been consolidated 
into a comparatively homogeneous mass But the unhalloAved ambition at 
Avhose shrine he had sacrificed the liberty of his father and the lives of his ‘ 
brothers, still hurried him on, rendering- him reckless of the internal decay i 
which Avas manifestly at Avork in the Amry heart of his king-dom, AAdiile 
he was lavishing his resources in spreading desolation and ruin, famine and 
the sword, through eA’’ery independent kingdom Avithin his reach — extending* 
his own only in name, throAving down governments and ancient land-marks, 
yet erecting none in their stead ) becoming terrible as a destroyer, when he 
might have been great as a statesman and a consolidator. 

A right view of the character of Aurungzebe, and a patient iiiAmstig-ation 
of his career, is absolutely necessary to the obtainmeut of a clear insight into 
the state of India at the period when the English East India Company began 
to exchange their position of traders on sufferance for that of territorial lords. 
The fii‘st steps of this strange transformation can hardly be said to have been 
voluntary. The English merchants were still essentially traders. An exami- 
nation of the East India House records (and no attempt has ga’ci- been made 
to g-arble or hide them away from friend or foe), Avill prove to the most pre- 
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judiced observer, that, as a body^ they persistently opposed the acquisition of 
dominion. Nothing’ short of complete indifference can account for the exces- 
sive ig'norance of Indian politics manifested in their official correspondence. 
It may^ indeed^ he urged that English factors in a foreign land, in addition to 
their characteristic reserve; are naturally much engrossed by the duties and 
cares of their calling; and; apart from prejudice; may well he excused for a 
degree of preoccupation which prevents them from making any very vigorous 
effort to penetrate the harriers of language and creed; manners and customs; 
which separate them from the people with whom they come to traffic. A 
time arrived; liOAvever; when the English could no longer he blind to the 
alarming political and social state of India. Every year; much more every 
decade; the disorg’anisation increased. Certain native Hindoo states, such as 
Mysooi'; Travancorc; the little mountainous principality of Coorg; and a few 
otherS; had been exempted; by their position or their insignificance; from 
Moslem usurpation. With these exceptions; strife and anarchy spread over 
the length and breadth of India. It wms no org’anised struggle of race or 
creed 5 for Mussulman fought against Mussulman; Hindoo against Hindoo; 
and each against the other ^ Affg’han warred with Mogul; Mogul with 
Rajpoot ; Mahratta with all. The hand of every man was raised against his 
neighbour : the peasant went armed to the plough — the shepherd stood ready 
to defend his flock with his life; the energy and determination of local 
authorities kept up some degree of order in their immediate districts; but; 
in general; the absence of a g'overnment strong* enoug’h to protect its 
innocent subjects from internal vice or external aggression; was manifested 
in the fearful audacity with which the Pindarrjy Dacoity; and Thug'; the 
trained marauder; thief; and assassin, pursued their murderous avocations, 
in the blaze of noon as in the darkness of midnig’ht. 

The Hindoos fell back upon the ancient village system, which the 
usurping* Mohammedans had vainly striven to destroy; and the internal 
organisation of thec^ little municipalities, each possessing its own Potail 
or Mayor, enabled them to parry, or at least rally from, attacks from 
without. ' • ' ‘ 

The English laboured for the effectual fortification of the various factories 
gradually established in different parts of India, and included, according to 
their situation, in the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Armed neutralit}'', however, would have been barely practicable, even so fiir 
as the numerous warring’ native powers were concerned. The conduct of 
their European rivals rendered such a position quite untenable. The French 
East India Company had, so far as trade was concerned, proved a decided 
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failure: its emphijes were veiy inferior to the Eng'lish as tactors; but as 
political ag’ents, they possessed diplomatic instincts peculiar to themselves. 

Dumas^ Dupleix^ and the gifted La BourdonnaiS;, saw clearl 3 >- the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the territorial establishment of their -nation^ and they 
eagerly took part in the quarrels around them, making offensive and defensive 
alliances with the neighbouring states, interfering in cases ' of disputed 
succession, and taking, with bold and unfaltering steps, the apparent road to 
political power. None of the English functionaries approached their rivals 
in ability but they could not be blind to the increasing danger of their 
situation ; and the example set by the French, of drilling native troops and 
organising them as far as possible in accordance with European notions, was 
followed throughout the British settlements. Then came the inevitable 
struggle between the two powers whose unsleeping’ rivalry had so often 
evidenced itself in strife and bloodshed at the very ends of the earth. At 
first they met in indirect hostility as the auxiliaries of native princes but the 
first indications of European war were eagerly seized on as a cause for direct 
opposition, and a fierce struggle ensued, Avhich eventuall}’- left- the English 
complete masters of the field. While the Carnatic;, in which Madras is 
situated, was the scene of this contest, the English in Bengal were sub- 
jected to the most oppressive exactions by the usurping' Mohammedan 
governor, Surajah Dowlah, whose seizure and pillage of Calcutta in June, 
1756, was marked by the horrible massacre of the Black Hole” — a deed 
which, up to that period, even Mohammedan annals can hardly equal in 
atrocity 5 but to which, after the lapse of a hundred years, many terrible 
parallels have been furnished. 

The tidings spread like wildfire through the British settlements, and the 
conviction became deep and general, that-it would be madness to trust to the 
faith or humanity of such men as the depraved Surajah Dowlah and his 
Moslem compeers. The Mogul Empire had become an empty name so far 
as the distant provinces were concerned, and there was absolutely no native 
state either strong enoug'h to protect the Eng'lish settlements, or just enough 
to be trusted. Never was the indomitable resolve of Britons in a foreign 
land more sternl}'’ tested, or more triumphantly evinced, than when their 
fortunes seemed at the lowest ebb — when the French and the Mohammedans, 
in different quarters, menaced their overthrow and extinction. ^^To drive 
these dogs into the sea !” was then, as now, the fervent aspiration of every 
Moslem regarding every European. But they ivished to squeeze the 
orange before they threw away the rind. They were themselves divided, and 
had plans of individual aggrandizement to carry out against each other, and 
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g-enerally over the Hindoos j and the}' well knew the value of European 
co-operation and instruction in the art of war. 

The recapture of Calcutta Avas speedil}' elFected by a force of 900 
European troops and 1,500 Sepoys, commanded b}' a ci-devant writer, avIio 
had turned soldier, and risen to distinction in the Carnatic Avar. 

Eobert CliA'e — for it Avas he — looked round and saAv the opportunit}' offered 
for exchang-ing* the precarious footing* then occupied b}' his countiymen for 
one of far greater importance and securit}'. TJie Hindoos Avere daily becoming- 
more impatient of the Mohammedan yoke, and the haughty Mussulmans 
Avere themselves divided regarding their ruler, Avhose reckless profligacy and 
violent temper had given many of them provocation of a description AAdiich 
excites, in an Oriental, feelings of the fiercest and most enduring reA'enge. 
The English Avatched the course of affairs Avith deep anxiet}', and soon 
ascertained that, in violation of a treat}' entered into after the reconquest of 
Calcutta, Surojah DoAA'lah Avas plotting AA'ith the French for their destruction. 
Unquestionably,- this procedure justified them in adopting* hostile measures 
against their treacherous foe j though it does not even palliate some of the 
minor details, in which the crooked policy of Clive appears in painful contrast 
to his bravery as a soldier and his skill as a general. The result Avas the 
battle of Plassy (a.d. 1757), rapidly folloAA'ed by the permanent establishment 
of British dominion in Bengal. 

After this, the tide of success flowed on fist and full. If the reader will 
patiently peruse the pages of this history, he Avill see that our poAver has 
increased Avith marvellously little effort on our OAvn part. As, Avhen a stone 
is flung into a river, the first small circle expands and multiplies beyond 
calculation — so, in India, have Ave gone on extending* our limits, as from the 
action of some inevitable necessity ] less from our OAvn Avill, than because we 
could not stand still Avithout hazarding* the position already gained. True, 
there have been most distressing instances of injustice and aggression; but 
these are the feAV and comparatively unimportant exceptions. So far as the 
general obtainment of political ascendancy in India is concerned, we may 
quote the apt comparison used by an old Eajpoot prince to Colonel Tod, in 
1804, as conA'eying a perfectly correct idea of our process of appropriation. 
Alluding to a sort of melon Avhich bursts asunder when fully matured, Zalim 
Sing* said, You stepped in at a lucky time; the p’foot Avas ripe, and you had 
only to take it bit by bit.”^ 

The manner in Avhich we have acquired p'oAver in India, is one thing; the 
use Ave haA'e-raade of it, is another and more complicated question. For m}* 

AfinaJs of Hajast'lian, Yol. I., p. 766. 
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own part^ I liave long' watclied tlie Anglo-Indian government with feelings 
of deep anxiety^ and have laboured to the utmost of m}^ ability to awaken the 
British nation to a sense of the responsible and critical situation they had 
been led to occupy. It is now close upon twenty 5'ears since I was permitted^ 
b}" the East India Compan^^^ to edit the official records of a survej^ made hj^- 
Dr. Buchanan in Eastern India 3 and the impression on mj’- mind was so 
forcible; that I could not refrain from prefacing tbe selections with a declara- 
tion that the handivritmg was on the wall, and nothing hut a complete and 
radical alteration of our sj^stem of government; could avert the punishment 
justly merited by our misuse of the great charge committed to us. 

The primary reasou of this misuse I believe to he the false and wicked 
assertion; that ^^we won India hy the sword; and must keep it by tbe 
sword.” There is another aphorism, much older and of much higher authority, 
which we should do well to thiuk on— They that take the sword shall perish 
t)y the sword.” "'iEe did not conipier India by violence i we came as peaceful 
traders, and spent long years in that capacit}’- 3 and during that time we 
succeeded in impressing on the minds of the natives a li'^elj’’ conviction of 
our energy, ability, and integrity. When the crisis, came as come it did, 
without our knowledge and greatly to our discomfiture — counting-houses were 
turned into barracks, bales of piece-goods helped to make barricades, clerks 
and writers were metamorphosed into military leaders, and, while themselves 
but learners, drilled the natives round them into a state of discipline before 

unknown. 1 i i 

Thus was formed the nucleus of that army on which we have leaned as 

if that, and that alone, had been tbe means of our obtaining dominion m 
India. For the perfect organisation of that mighty force, which ate } J 
numbered 300,000 men, we laboured with unwearied patience 3 and to this- 
oTand object we sacrificed every other. So long as the Sepoys were u} 
cared , for, the condition of the mass of the people was a matter of com- 
parative indifference. It was not the Great Euler of the Dmrerse, o=e 
inscrutable decrees had placed this vast tract of heathendom m the hands 
of a people who professed to serve Him and Him only rejecting e^eij^ 

ti-adition of men; relj-ing only on the mediation of His ®°"j 
miidance only on His n-ritten n-ord ; asking only the ratei-pvetation ol I 
Holv Spirit —not so ! The Anglo-Indian dominion had nothing a hatet er 
fotith such religious specurations. We .ere not bound to set before tlm 
p op th 'example of the faith which we affect to heiieye the very cave ^ 
ke earth. Hnffl the last few years we did not view it -en as case ^ 

stewardship. IVe were not even called upon to exert oui eneig; P e 
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tlie pliysical resources of the couiiti’y, and ameliorating' the condition of the 
mass of tlie people. And why? Because free Britons^ in the middle of the 
nineteenth century^ have seen fit to assume the position of military despots, 
drownino* the conviction that India was a God-o-iven trust, in the vao-ue 
notion of its being' ^‘’an empire of opinion;” and then sinking', b}'’ an easy 
transition, from rationalism into the more popular notion of sheer force — ^^an 
empire of the sword,” held by the mig'ht of our own strong' arm. 

Scepticism and cowardice lie at the root of our present disasters : delibe- 
rately ha^’e we chosen the fear of man, which blinds and enervates, rather 
than the fear of God, ivhich enlightens and strengthens. With infatuated 
credulity Ave have nursed in our bosom the serpent that has stung* us to 
the quick. Tolerance is, indeed, an essentially Christian qualit}’’; but who 
shall dare assume tliat praise for the Christianit}'- Avhich was made in the 
persons of high Protestant (?) officials, to bow its head before the licentious 
profligac}' of the Mussulmans, and the heathen abominations and disgusting 
impurities of the modern Brahminical priesthood, and to Avitness, in silence, 
the spiritual enslavement and physical degradation of the mass? 

We thought, perhaps, both Mussulmans and Brahmins too enerA^ated by 
their respectiA'e orgies to be dangerous as enemies. This but proves our 
utter ignorance of the Oriental character, especially as developed in the 
Mohammedans. Let the reader glance oA'er the history of their founder 
(and I have striven to sketch it in a subsequent page, in faithfulness, and not 
Avith the pen of a caricaturist), he Avill see in the False Prophet the tjqDe of 
sensualit}'", bigotr}’-, ambition, grounded and rooted in the fiercest fanaticism ; 
and that type has been perpetually reproduced, and Avill continue to be so 
until Mohammedanism shall be SAvept from the face of the earth. 

Hoav soon that ma}'’ be, none can prophesy; but the general rising* noAV 
taking* place among the Mussulmans in Africa and Syria, as Avell as in India, 
are pointed at b}’- many observers as preceding* and indicating the death-throes 
of this once poAverful, but already deepl}’- sunken race. 

For us, if Ave Avould hope to conquer, it must be by turning to the Lord 
of Hosts, as a nation, in deep repentance and humilit}’’ : then only may Ave 
justly look for present help, and anticipate for the future that g*ift in which 
Ave have been so Jamentably deficient — a right judg*ment in all things.” 
Thus favoured, Ave shall not shrink from the responsibilities of an evangelized 
nation ; but shall understand, that there is no surer Avay of obtaining 
respect in the e 3 ms of the quick-AAutted Hindoos, than by a consistent 
adherence to our religious professions. The means commend theraseLes to 
ever}’- unprejudiced person really versed in Indian affairs; and, assuredl}'', none 
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other will be blessed of God. We cannot hope to pass off indifference for 
tolerance : the Mohammedans see throug-h the flimsy disguise, and bid the 
heathen throw off the ignominious yoke of Kafirs (infidels.) Christianity 
thej’- reverence, and dread to see us manifest any tokens of it. Well they may; 
for nothing else will cover our head in the day of battle. That day has come! 
Ma}’- we now have grace to control the fearful passions provoked by the most 
horrible outrag’es ; and may the memory of our own shortcomings towards 
i God, enable us, if He gives the victory, to use it mercifu%. Let us not 
j forget, that the innocent blood spilt in the last few weeks, cannot blot out the 
j memory of the debt which England owes to India.=>^ The Parliament of 
Britain now must dictate the course to be followed in a matter of vital 
I importance to the nation whose opinions it represents. The portion of the 
I British public impressed with sound and practical religious views, is, happil}'-, 
larger and more influential than would appear to superficial observers. The 
fact is indicated in the increase of missionary enterprise, the extension of 
education, and, indirectly, in the progress of public improvements, and the 
initiation of reformatory measures. The faulty judicial system, the partial 
and vexatious land-tenure, the defective monetary circulation of India, have 
come under discussion ; and if, as God in mercy grant, Britain is permitted 
to retain the brightest jewel in her crown — the most valuable of hei 
transmarine possessions — it is fervently to be desired that we may apply 
ourselves diligently to remedy all deficiencies, to repair, as far as possible, 
past neglects, and provide against future emergencies. 

The details of the present terrible episode will be given fully in subsequent 
pag'es ; day by day that close seems approaching, with the record of which 
the Author hopes to be enabled to terminate this Work. 

* The pecuniary del)t is wholly on the side of England. The cost, alike of civil and military government, including 
the payment of the royal troops, has been entirely defrayed from the Indian revenues : so, if we succeed, must be the 
expenses of the present insurrection. The money remittances to England from the three Presidencies average five 
million sterling for the last sixty years. There is scarcely a country in the United Kingdom but has had the value of 
its landed property enhanced by the investments of fortunes, the fruit of civil or military services or of commercial 
success in Hindoostan. Again, how many British statesmen and commanders have had their genius elicited and 
1 educated in India. A noble field has been annually opened for the youth of Britain, and an expansive tone given to 
I society by the constant discussion of great subjects. 

Tire merchant and the manufacturer can best estimate the importance of a large, increasing, and lucrative market, 
free from high or hostile tariffs ; and tlie advantage of an almost unlimited command of commodities, the regular obtain, 
ment of which is essential to the steady employment of their operations. Nor must it be forgotten, that Indian 
Imports and Exports, to the amount of thirty million sterling, now furnish profitable employment to the best class of 
Inercantile shipping. 
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CHAPTER I. 


EAKLY HISTORY, MYTHOLOGICAL AND TRADITIONAL— PERSIAN AND OTHER INVA- 
SIONS— GREEK EXPEDITION AND CONQUESTS OE ALEXANDER— PLUNDERING 
INCURSIONS OF MAHMOOD THE GHUZNIVEDE— MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS 
DOMINION, AND DOWNFALL— RISE AND PROGRESS OF BRITISH POWER AND 
SUPREMACY. 


Ancient History, to the time of Alex- 
ander. — India or Hindoostan, with its noble 
rivei’s, diversified climate, productive soil, 
and extensive coast-line, offered advantages 
for colonization, which were availed of at a 
very early period in the history of the 
human race. Of its first inhabitants we know 
little, beyond their being, as it is generally 
believed, still represented by various bar- 
barous tribes who yet inhabit the mountains 
and forests, and folloiv rude religious prac- 
tices that are no part of the primitive Hin- 
doo system. By whom or at what time 
these were subdued or expelled there is no 
ground to rest anything more than a sur- 
mise; and of the many that have been, or 
might be, hazarded on this difficult but in- 
teresting subject, perhaps not the least rea- 
sonable is the supposition based on the varied 
craniological development, and distinct lan- 
guages of the existing Hindoo race — that 
they were originally composed of numerous 
migrating hordes who, at intervals, poured 
in from the wild Mongolian steppes and 
Turkomanian ranges, from the forests of 
Scythia, the arid shores of the Caspian, and 
the sunburnt plains of Mesopotamia ; from 
the plateaux of Persia, the deserts of Arabia, 
and even from the fertile valley of the Nile, 
allured by the extraordinary fertility of this 
most favoured portion of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, or driven from their native land by 
tyranny or want. Time and circumstances 
gradually fused the heterogeneous mass into 
something like homogeneity; the first step to 
which was probably made by the introduc- 
tion, in a rude form, of that %’illage system ^ 
which so markedly characterises India when 
viewed as a whole, and which, under the 
scourge of sanguinary wars, and the heavy 


exactions of native or foreign rulers, has 
ever been the mainstay of the people. The 
invaders, if such they were, probably brought 
with them the elements of civilisation; and 
the peaceful pursuits of pastoral and agri- 
cultural life would necessitate a certain 
amount of concentration, as no single man 
or family could dwell alone in a country 
whose dense jungle required combined la- 
bour, both to clear it for use and guard it 
from wild beasts. A.11 this, however, relates 
to a period concerning which we possess no 
historical record whatever — in which must 
have originated ivhat may be termed Brah- 
rainical Hindooism, whose rise and early 
progress is shrouded in dense obscurity. 
Prom the internal evidence afforded by the 
system itself, so far as we are acquainted 
with it during its early purity, it would seem 
to have been framed by a small confederacy 
of persons, whose knowledge, both religious 
and secular, being far in advance of their 
age, had enabled them to draw up rules for 
the guidance of their couuti’ymen, both as 
regarded their duty to God and their fel- 
lows. Pully aware, as it would appeal, of 
the great fact, that human institutions have 
strength and permanence only when based 
on a religious principle, they set forth their 
own scheme as the direct ordination of the 
“ Self- Existent One,” the “ Great First 
Cause,^' whose attributes they descifibed in a 
tone of solemn grandeur not unbefitting their 
high theme ; and to enforee their precepts 
and heighten their influence, made much use 
of the rude lyrics extant among the people, 
to which they added others. These were com- 
piled under the name of the Yedas (a word 
derived from a Sanscrit root, signifying /o 
knoio), by oue Vyasa, who lived in the four- 
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teentri centary before tbe Christian era. 
In describing tbe religious creed of the 
Hindoos, and commenting on tbe opinions 
entertained respecting tbe comparative an- 
tiquity of Brabminism and Boodbism, tbe 
most ancient sacred vrritings of each of 
these great sects will be noticed ; but here 
it is only necessary to remark, that the 
Vedas bear incontestable evidence of having 
been written at different periods, some being 
in very rugged Sanscrit, others, though an- 
tiquated, coming within the pale of that 
language in the polished form in which Sir 
William Jones found it, when he declared it 
to be '''of a wonderful structure, more per- 
fect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either.”^' One only of the Vedas, the Sama 
Veda, has yet been translated into English. 
The rianslator. Dr. Stephenson, of Bombay, 
leans to the opinion of its having been com- 
posed out of India, but brought there by the 
Brahmins from some northern county at 
a very remote period. Another authority, 
after a careful examination of the same book, 
has arrived at a directly opposite conclusion.f 
Be this as it may, there are expressions in 
the Vedas which prove that the majority of 
the detached pieces of different kinds of 
poetic composition which they comprise, 
were written in a country where maritime 
commerce was highly esteemed, where a sa- 
crificial ritual had already been fixed, and 
mythological legends abounded. The fre- 
quent reference to war and to chariots in- 
dicate, moreover, the previous estabh'shment 
of separate states, and the cultivation of 
military art. 

The first comprehensive view of the state 
of society among the Hindoos is afforded by 
the code of laws which bears the name of 
Menu, and is supposed, but not on very 
convincing data, to have been compiled in 
or about the ninth century, b;c.$ Whe- 
ther Menu himself were a real person- 
age or no is an open question, and one of 
little importance, since his appearance is 
merely dramatic, like that of the speakers 

♦ Asiatic Researches, voL i., p. 422. 

t Arthur's IGssion to the Sly sore, p. 441. 

X Sir W. Jones supposed the Code to have been 
compiled about 300 years after the Vedas {As. Jt., 
vol. vii., p. 283) ; but Elpbinstone fixes tbe date at 
some time about half-way between Alexpder, in the 
fourth centurj’, B.c., and the Vedas in the four- 
teenth. (Vol. i., p. 430.) _ , -n 

§ Cast, the common word, is not Indian, hut Eng- 
lish } and is given in Johnson’s Dictionary as derived 
from the Spanish or Portuguese, casta, a breed. In 


in the dialogues of Plato or of Cicero. No 
hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is 
there any clue to the ancient commentator 
Calluca, whose endeavours to gloss over and 
explain away some doctrines of Menu, seems 
to indicate that opinion bad already begun 
to change, even in bis dayj while many sue- 
cee^'ng commentators, and some of very 
ancient date, speak of tbe rules of Menu as 
applicable to tbe good ages only, and not 
extending to their time. 

^ The chief feature in the code is its di- 
vision of the people into four classes or 
casts j§ namely, the Brahmins or sacer- 
dotal; the Cshatriya or military; the Vai- 
syas or industrial ; and the Soodrasj) or ser- 
vile. The three first classes were termed the 
“ twice-horn,^^ their youths being admitted, 
at certain ages, hy a solemn ceremony, to 
participate in the religious and social privi- 
leges of their elders ; but the fourth and low- 
est cast was rigidly excluded from all these. 
The degradation of the Soodras has given 
rise to the idea of their being the people 
whom the superior classes had conquered; 
and similar inferences may be drawn from 
the fact that, while the " twice-born” were all 
strictly forbidden, under any circumstances, 
to leave, ivhat, for ivant of a better term, 
may be styled Hindoostan Proper; the 
Soodra, distressed for the means of sub- 
sistence, might go where he would. It ap- 
pears, however, from the code, that there 
were still cities governed hy Soodra kings, 
in which Brahmins were advised not to re- 
side. From this it seems probable that the 
independent Soodra towns were situated in 
such of the small territories into which 
Hindoostan was divided as yet retained their 
freedom, while the whole of the tracts south 
of the Vindya mountains remained un- 
touched by the invaders, and unpenetrated 
by their religion. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable that neither the code of Menu, 
nor the more ancient Vedas, so far as we 
are at present acquainted with their con- 
tents, ever allude to any prior residence, or 
to a Imowledge of more than the name of 

Sir IV. Jones' Translation of Menu, the word em- 
ployed is “class:" the Brahmins constnntly use the 
Sanscrit Icrin as signifying a species. 

)i 'there are few things more perplexing in the 
study of Indian history than the various inodes of 
spelling proper names and other words, which liaye 
resulted from the difficulty of representing them in 
tlie characters of our alplmbet. In the present work, 
the author has deemed it advisable to adopt that 
best known and most easily read, in preference to I 
what might have been more critically correct. 
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any country out of India. Even mytho- 
logy goes no farther than the Himalaya 
mountains for the location of the gods. 
With regard to the condition of the Soodras, 
it appears to have been in manj^’^ioints 
similar, but in some decidedly preferable, 
to that of the helot, the slave, or the serf of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal sys- 
tems, excepting only its stern prohibition of 
any share in the ordinances of religion. But 
this might have onginated in the probable 
circumstance of the conquered people having 
a distinct creed of then,’ own, to prevent the 
spreading of which among their disciples, 
the Brahmins* (in whom, Elphinstone has 
well said, the common interests of their class, 
mingled, probabl}^ with much pure zeal for 
their monotheistic faith, was deeply rooted) 
united religion and rank so closely in their 
able scheme, that to break through, or even 
in minor observances to donate from the 
stiict rules of duty laid down for the guidance 
of the several regenerate classes, was to forfeit 
position, and literally to incur the penalty of 
a civil death, far passing excommunication 
in severity, and to place themselves under a 
ban which wearisome penance could alone 
remove. One passion — and dt would seem 
only one — ^was strong enough to break down 
the barriers of cast. A mixed race sprang up, 
who were gi'adually formed into classes, and 
divided and subdivided, until the result is 
now seen in an almost countless number of 
small communities. In subsequent sections, 
in describing manners, customs, laws, and 
government, it will be necessaiy to show 
what these were in the days of !RIenu, and 
the changes which gradually took place up 
to the period of English dominion ; but at 
present we are more immediately concerned 
with that difficult subject, the chronological 
succession* of events in Hindoo history. 

Oriental research has, as yet, revealed to 
us but one Hindoo work that can be strictly 
considered historical, the Annals of Cash- 
mere, ably translated by Professor Wilson, 
which refers chiefly to a limited territory on 
the extreme northern frontier of India, and 
contains little more than incidental men- 
tion of Hindoostan and the Deccan. There 
is, besides, an evident and not unnatural 
desire on the part of the native writer to 
aggrandize the rulers of Cashmere at the 


expense of the neighboming princes, which 
gives an impression of onc-sidedness to a 
production possessed, notmtlistanding, of 
much value and interest. The student is, 
therefore, compelled to fall back upon the 
wide field, as yet but very partially explored, 
presented in the sacred books, the legislative 
records, and the two great epic poems. The 
knowledge obtainable from these sources is, 
in too many cases, rendered comparatively 
useless, by the misleading chronology taught 
by the Brahmins, apparently as a means of 
sustaining the claim of their nation to a fa- 
bulous antiquity. The periods employed in 
the computation of time are equally strange 
and unsatisfactory, and arc rendered pe- 
culiarly puzzling by the astronomical data 
on which they arc partially founded. A 
complete revolution of the nodes and ap- 
sides, which they suppose to be performed 
in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a calpa, or 
day of Brahma. In this are included four- 
teen manwantaras, or periods, each contain- 
ing seventy-one maha yugas, or great ages, 
which again comprise, respectively, four 
yugas, or ages, of unequal length. These 
last bear some resemblance to tlie golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks, j 
and are alone considered by the Bi’ahmins 
as marking the periods of human history 
since the creation of the existing world, 
which they believe to have occurred about 
four million years ago. The first, or satya 
yuga, lasted 1,728,000 years, through the 
whole of which a king named Satyavrata, 
otherwise called Vaivaswata, lived and 
reigned. This monarch is described as 
having escaped with his family from an uni- 
versal deluge, which destroyed the rest of 
the world. From him descended two royal 
lines, one of which, under the designation 
.of Soorya, the children of the sun, reigned 
at Ayodhya or Oude ; the other, Chandra, 
or the cliildren of the moon, at Pratishtffiana 
or Vitora, in the tract between the Jumna 
and Ganges, through the 1,296,000 years of 
the second, or treta yuga ; the 864,000 years 
of the third, or dwapar yuga ; and the first 
1,000 years of the present, or cah yuga, at 
which time both the solar and lunar races 
became extinct ; as also a distinct cotempo- 
rary race, the descendants of J arasandha,who 
began to reign in Magadha or Behar, at the 


• Elphinstone suggests a doubt “ whether the their fellow citisens in knowledge, and appropriated 
conquerors were a foreign people or a local tribe, all the advantages of the society to themselves.”— 
like the Dorians in Greece ; or whether, indeed, they History of India, vol. i., p. 96, 

were not merely a portion of one of the native states -f It is evident that in the time of Menu there were 
(a religious sect, for instance,) which had outstripped no slaves attached to the soil. 
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commencement of tlie cali yuga. The last 
reigning prince of the Jarasandha famhy was 
slain by his prime minister^ who placed his 
own son, Pradyota, on the throne. Fifteen 
of the usurping race enjoyed the sovereignty 
to the time of Nanda, who, in extreme old 
age (after a reign, it is said, of 100 years), 
was murdered by a Brahman, by whom a 
man of the Maurya race, named Chandra- 
G-upta, was placed on the vacant throne.* 
The genealogies of the two parallel lines 
of the sun and moon are derived from the 
sacred writings called the Puranas.f Sir 
William Jones framed his list from the Bha- 
gavat Purana; Captain Wilford subsequently i 
collated his genealogical table of the great 
Hindoo dynasties from the Vishnu and 
other PuranasjJ and, if critical research 
should eventually succeed in enabling us to 
correct the errors of Indian chronology, 
much information may be obtained by 
means of those lists respecting the early 
rulers. Wanting tliis clue, the student will 
P.nd abundant material for theory, but the 
historian little that he dares make his own ; 
for the narratives given in the Puranas 
abound in discrepancies regarding time and 
place, and are so blended with myths and 
allegories, that it is next to impossible, at 
present, to separate truth from fiction, until 
theperiod oftheMaha Bharat or Great War.§ 
The scene of the adventures of the first 
princes, and the residence of the most fa- 
mous sages, appears to be uniformly placed, 
both in the Puranas, and the far older in- 


stitutes of Menu, in a tract called Bramha- 
verta, because of its sanctity, situated -be- 
tween the rivers Seraswati “(Sersooty) and 
Drishad wati (Caggar)^ 1 00 miles to the north- 
west of Delhi ; and about 65 miles long by 20 
to 40 broad. || Probably the next territory ac- 
quired lay between that above-mentioned 
and the Jumna, and included North Behar, 
this country being mentioned in the second 
place under the honoured name of Brahmar- 
shb while Brahmins born within its boun- 
daries were pronounced suitable teachers of 
the several usages of men. ‘If At Oude, in 
the centre of Brahmarshi, the Puranas, (in 
which the preceding early stages are not 
I noticed,) fix the origin of the solar and lunar 
I races, frona one or other of which' all the 
royal families of ancient India were de- 
scended. Some fifty to seventy generations 
of the solar race, who, in the absence of re- 
liable information, appear little better than 
myths, bring down the Purana narrative to 
Hama, the ruler of a powerful kingdom in 
Hindoostan, and the hero of the oldest Hindu 
epic — the liamayana. The chief incident is 
the carrying off of Sita, the queen of Bama, 
by Ravana, the king of the island of Lanka, 
or Ceylon. Rama leads an army into the 
Decoan, penetrates to Ceylon, and, with the 
assistance of a strange people allegorized as 
an army of monkeys, led by Hooniman, their 
king, gains a complete victory over the ra- 
visher, and recovers his wife, who vindicates 
her fidelity by successfully passing the or- 
deal of fire. According to the system of 


* According to Mill (vol. L, p. 160) ; but Elphin- 
stone states Chandra Gupta to have been ninth in 
succession from Nanda. — Vol. i., p. 261. 

t There are eighteen Puranas, which are considered 
to have been composed between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries, A.D. ; but several of the^ authors 
apjiear to have made use of much more ancient MS. 
histories to interweave among their own. 

f The lines of the Sun and Moon, and the Magadha 
dynasty, are given at length by Colonel 4od, in the 
first volume of his valuable and voluminous work 
the Annals of Rajasthan. They were extracted 
from the Puranas by a body of pundits, and differ 
more or less in various parts from those published 
by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Bentley, and Colonel Wilford. 
Tod’s view of the vexed question of early Hindoo 
records may be understood from his careful enume- 
ration of various traditions which all appear to 
point to one spot, and to one individual, in the early 

history of mankind, when the Hindoo and Greek ap- 
proach a common focus, for there is little doubt that 
Adnath, Adiswara, Osiris, Baghes, Bacchus, Menu, 
Menes, designate the patriarch of mankind, A oali 
fvol.' i., p. 22). The solar and lunar lines he con- 
siders to have been established 2,256 years, B.C., 
about a century and a half after the food, the foi-mer 
by Ichswaca the son of Vaivaswatoo Slenu, the latter 


by Boodha, who married Ichswatoo’s sister Ella, 
asserted to be the earth personified — Boodha him- 
self being “the parent and first emigrant of the 
Indu [Sanscrit for the moon] race, from Saca Dwipa 
or Scythia to Hindust'han" (p. 45). In another 
place Tod describes Boodha as the great progenitor 
of the Tartars, Chinese, and Hindus, “Boodha 
(Mercury), the son of Indu (the mopn), [a male 
deity] became the patriarchal and spiritual leader, 
as Fo in China ; Woden and Teutates of the tribes 
migrating to Europe. Hence it follows that the 
religion of Boodha must be coeval w’itli the existence 
of these nations; that it was brought into India 
Proper by them, and guided them until the schism 
of Crishna and the Sooryas, worshippers of Bal, in 
time depressed them, when the Boodha religion was 
modified into the present mild form, the Jain” 
(p. 58). 

§ See Prinsep’s Useful Tallies, Professor Wilson’s 
edition of the Vishnu Purana, Sir W. Jones and 
Colonel Wilford’s articles in Asiatic Rcscai-chcs, 
vols. ii. and v., and Dr. II. Buchanan’s Jlimloo 
Genealogies. 

l| Menu, book ii., y._ 17, 18: IVilson, preface to 
Vishnu Parana, p.lxvii. 

<)J i^Ienu, book ii., v. 19, 20 ; Elphinstone, vol. 1., 
p. 388. 
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tloifyini: great men after tlicir tleccasc, which 
gradviaily crept into Brahminism, llatua, 
npon his death, was honoured as a god, and 
his image worshipped, his natural form being 
declared to have been an inearnatioit (the 
seventh) of Vishnu, one of the three persons, 
or principles, of the Hindoo Trinity. 

A remarkahlc passage occurs in tlte Batna- 
yana, in which mention is made of certain 
foreign princes, who were invited by Hasaratha 
(the father of llama) to he present at the As- 
wamedha’’- or solemn sacriliec of a horse ahmit 
to he offered np by the aged monareh, to 
procure from the gods the blessing of male 
jjosterity. The names mentioned are the 
“sovereign of Kasi or Benares, the rajahs 
of Magadha or Bchar, of Sindtt and Su- 
nishta (Sindc and Surat), of Unga and 
Savira (of which one is conjeetnred to mean 
Ava, the other some di>-triol situated on the 
Persian frontier), and, in fine, the princes of 
the south or the Eccean. Hccrcn, who 
cites the above passage from the llamayana, 
adds — "they arc represented as the friends, 
and some of them also as the relations of 
Ea^aratha, by no jncans however as his 
vassals. It is therefore evident that the 
author of the most ancieiit Hindoo epic 
poem considered India to he divided into a 
number of .separate and independent prinei- 
pnlitics.’^t This opinion, however, is not 
founded on indisputable grounds, for many 
of his auxiliaries appear to have stood to 
Easar.atha in the relation of viceroys, or at 
least inferior chieftains. The .antiquity of 
the poem is unquestioned ; the author, Val- 
miki, is said to h.avc been cotemporary 
with the event lie has .so ably commeino- 
rated,^ but wc have no mc.ans of fixing the 
date of cither poem or poet except as some- 
where between that of the Vedas and the 
Alaha Bharat, since king Dasavatha is de- 
scribed as deeply versed in the precepts of 

• Aswa is thought to be the etymon of Asia, 
medha signifies “ to kill.” 

t Heeren’s Historical Researches, Oxford Transla- 
tion ; 1833 : vol, iii., p. 291 . 

t “ Hama preceded Crishna : hut ns their histo- 
rians, Valmika and Vyasn, who wrote the events 
they witnessed [this point is, however, questioned], 
were cotemporaries, it could not have been by many 
years.” — (Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. i., p. 457. 

§ The origin of the Pandoo family is involved in 
fable, invented, evidently, to cover some great dis- 
grace. According to tradition, Pandoo, whose capi- 
tal was at llastinapoora, being childless, his queen, 
by a charm, enticed the deities from their spheres, 
and became the mother of Yoodishtra, Bhima, Ar- 
joona (the famous archer), Nycula, and Sideva.^ On 
the death of Pandoo, Yoodishtra, with the aid of 
the priesthood, was declared king, although the ille- 


Ihc Vetlas tuul Vcthmgns, wliilc on the 
other hnud nu epitome of the Bamayana is 
given itt the Dlahu Bliavat. After llama, 
sixty princes of his race ruled in succession 
over his dominions, hut ns no more mention 
is made of Ayodhu (Oude) it is possible that 
the kingdom (which was at one time called 
Coshala) may have merged in another; and 
(hat the capital was transferred from Oude 
to Canouj. 'J’hc heroic poem, entitled the 
“ Malta .Bharat” or Great War, nflbrds an 
aoeotmt of many historic.'il events, in the 
details of a contest between the lines of 
Bandon§ and of Curoo, two branches of 
the reignitig lunar race for the territory of 
Hastinajtoor.'i, supposed to he a pkicc on 
the Gange.s, north-c:i,sl of Eclhi, which still 
bears the ancient namo.H The rivals arc 
.supjtorlcd by nnmcrou.s allic.s, and some 
from very remote parts. The enumeration 
of them appears to aflbrd evidence similar 
to that dcdttciblc from the above cited pas- 
sage of the Bamayann, that there were many 
distinct slalc.s in India among which a con- 
siderable degree of intercourse and connec- 
tion w.'is 7nnintaincd. Not only arc princes 
from the Eccean and the Indus mentioned, 
ns taking part in the struggle, but auxilia- 
rie.s arc likewise included belonging to na- 
tion.s beyond the Indus, especially the 
Yavaus, a name which most orientalists 
consider to apply exclusively to the Greeks.^ 
Tim I’undoos arc eventually conqxierors, but 
arc represented as hnnng paid so dearly for 
their victory, in the loss of their friends and 
the destruction of their armies, that the 
chief survivoi’s quitted their country, and 
arc sujiposcd to liavc perished among the 
snow.s of the Himalaya.'^''’'' The hero of the 
poem is Crishna, the great ally of the Pan- 
doos, who Avas deified after his death as 
having been, an incarnation of Vishnu, or 
even Vishnu himself. He was born of the 

gilimncy of himself nncl his brothers wns nsserted by 
Duryodliami, the nephew of the deceased sovereign, 
who, ns the representative of the elder branch, re- 
tained his title as head of the Curoos, For the whole 
story of the Maha Bharat, and it is a very interesting 
one, see the Asiatic Researches, and the comments 
of Tod in the early part of his A}mals of Rajasthan. 

II Elphinstonc, vol. i., p. 390. 

^ The Greeks, or lonians, arc descended from 
Javan, or Yavan, the seventh from Japhet. — (Tod’s 
Rajasthan, vol. k, p. 61. 

•• 'I’od surmises that they did not perish thus, but 
migrated into the Peloponnesus, and founded the 
colony of the Heraclidro, stated by Volney to have 
been formed there 1078 years, u.C. See the reason 
for this conjecture, based chiefly on the supposition 
of the Pandoos being the descendants of the Indian 
Hercules, pp. 48, 51. 
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royal family of Mattra on the Jumna, but 
brought up by a herdsman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who concealed him from the tyrant 
who sought to slay him. This phase of his 
life is a very favourite one with the Hindoos, 
and he is worshipped in an infant form by 
an extensive sect, as also under the figure 
of a beautiful youth, in commemoration of 
the time he spent among the “gopis” or 
milkmaids, dancing, sporting, playing on 
the pipe, and captivating' the hearts alike of 
rural maidens and princesses. Among the 
numerous exploits of his more mature age 
was the recovery of his usurped inheritance, 
whence, being driven by foreign foes, he 
removed to Dwarika, in Guzerat, where he 
founded a principality. He soon however 
became again involved in civil discord, and, 
according to Tod, was slain by one of the 
aboriginal tribes of Bheels. The Maha 
Bharat describes the sons of Crishna as 
finally returning to the neighbourhood of 
the Jumna. The war is supposed to have 
taken place in the fourteenth century, b.c., 
about 200 years before the siege of Troy, 
and the famous and lengthy poem in which 
it is commemorated is, as before stated, attri- 
buted to Vyasa, the collector of the 'Vedas. 

The princes who succeeded the Pandoos, 
are variously stated at from twenty-nine to 
sixty-four in number ; they appear to have 
transferred the seat of their government to 
Delhi ; but little beyond a name is recorded 
of any of them. The kings of Magadha 
or Behar (the line mentioned as cotem- 
porary with the latter portion of the dy- 
nasties of the sun and moon), play a more 
conspicuous part in the Parana records; 
they afford a connected chain from the war 
of the Maha Bharat to the fifth century after 
Christ, and present an appeara,nce of proba- 
bility, besides receiving striking confirma- 
tions from various quarters. They are fre- 
quently referred to in inscriptions sculptured 
on stone, or engraved on copper plates, 
conveying grants of land, or charters of 
privileges and immunities, which are very 
numerous, and not only contain the date 
of the grant, and the name of the prince 
by whom they were conferred, but in most 
cases enumerate, also, certain of his pre- 
' decessors. 

The first of the Magadha kings, Jara- 
sandha, is mentioned in the Maha Bharat 
as the head of a number of petty princes. 
The ruling monarch at the conclusion of 
the war was Sahadeva ; the thirty-fifth in suc- 
cession from him was A^ata Satruj and in 


his reign, according to high authority,* 
Sakya, or Gotama, the founder of the 
Boodha religion flourished, and died about 
550, B.c. This date, if reliable, does good 
service by fixing the era of Satru; but 
other eminent writers consider Boodhism 
of much earlier origin ; and some as coeval 
with, or even older thau Biahminism.t 
The sixth in succession from Satru was 
Nanda, who, unlike his long line of regal 
ancestors of the Cshatriya, or military class, 
was born of a Soodra mother; his ninth suc- 
cessor, who bore his name, was murdered 
by Chandra Gupta,{ a man of low birth 
who usurped the throne. This Chandra 
Gupta has been, after much research, identi- 
fied with Sandracottus, the cotemporary 
of Alexander the Great, and thus a link had 
been obtained wherewith to connect India 
with European history, and also with that 
of other Asiatic nations. The foregoing 
particulars have been given on strictly In- 
dian authority, for although much extrane- 
ous information may be obtained from early 
foreign writers it is diflScult to ascertain 
how to separate truth from fiction. § Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Cicero, the first Indian conqueror _ was 
Bacchus or Dionysus, afterwards deified, 
who led an army out of Greece, subdued 
India, taught the inhabitants the use of 
wine, and built the city of Nysa. The Egyp- 
tians, who spared no pains to fortify their 
claim to the highest antiquity and earliest 
civilization, and never scrupled to appro- 
priate the great deeds of the heroes of 
other countries, as having been performed by 
their own rulers, maintained that Osiris, 
their conqueror, having first added Ethi- 
opia to his dominions, marched thence to 
India through Arabia, taught the use of 
wine, and built the city of Nysa. Botli 
these stories evidentlj'’ refer to the same 
person; namely, the Indian prince Vaisya- 
wata Menu; whom Tod, the pains-taking 
but wildly theoretical Maurice, and otlicr 
m-iters af&rm to have been no other tiian 
the patriarch Noah. Be this as it may, 
one of the most valuable of ancient writers, 
Diodorus the Sicilian, declares, on the 
authority of Indian tradition, that Bacchus 
(Vaisvawata Menu) belonged to their mm 
nation, was a law^ver, built many stately 
• Elphinstone, vol. i., pp. 209, 2G1. 
t See note to page 14. , . , v „„„„ n 

t Chandra Gupta signifies “protected by the moon. 

§ .Tustin states that the Scythians conquered a 
ereat part of Asia, and nenetr.ated to Egypt l.oOO 
years before Ninus, first king of AssjTia. 
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( cities, instituted dmne u'orslnp, and erected 
I cYcrpvlicrc courts of justice. 

I Tijc .alleged invasions of Scmir.arais,* Sc- 
: sostrisjt Hercules, J and C^tus, .arc .all denied 
I by Arrian, except that attributed to Hcr- 
' culcs. Str.abo disputes even that, adding that 
; the Pcrsi.ans hired nicrccnarics from India 
but never iu^•adcd it.§ The ndiolc question 
, respecting tlio nature of the alleged con- 
ncctiou existing between India and Persia, 
is one Avjnch scarcely admits a satisfactory 
explanation. 33cforc the time of Cyrus the 
! Great (tlic son of King Canibyscs, the con- 
j queror of Babylon and the Shepherd whose 
j coming to perform the pleasure of the om- 
j , nipotent God of the Hebrews, was foretold 
; by Isaiah) |j, Persia was no more than an 

i • The Assmnn invrision, nccortline to the chrono- 
logj’ of Capcllus, took place about 1970, A.^!. It was 
I planned by Semiramis, the Avido\y of Ninus, who, 
after consolidating her husband's Bactrian conquests, 

>' resolved to attempt (he subjugation of India, being 
led thereto by the reported fruilfuincss of the soti 
' and the riches of its iniiabitnntsS. She sj)cnt three 
• years in assembling an immense army, drawn from 
all the provinces of lier extensive empire, and caused 
the shipwrights of Phanicia, Syria, and Cyprus, to 
send to the frontier 2,000 ships or largo barks, in 
pieces, so that they might be carried thence to the 
Indus, and there put in array against the naval force 
' of the Indians. All things’bcing ready, Semiramis 
marched from Bactria (Balk) with an army, which it 
' has been well said, " the Greek historians linve, by 
i their relations, rendered less wonderful than incre- 
dible i" for they describe it ns having consisted of 
3,000,000 foot, 600,000 liorso, 100,000 war chariots, 
and 100,000 camels, a portion of tiio latter being 
made to resemble clcphant-s — by means of a frame- 
work being covered with the skins of oxen ; this 
device being employed to delude the Indians into 
the belief of the invaders being superior to them 
’even in this respect. Stabrobates, the king of the 
countries bordering tlie Indus, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the intended invjision, assembled his troops, 
augmented the number of his elephants, caused 
4,000 boats to be built of cane (which is not subject to 
rot, or to be eaten by worms, evils known to be very 
prevalent at the present day), to occupy the Indus ; 
and headed his army on the eastern bank, in readi- 
ness to support them. The attacking fleet being 
victorious, Stabrobates abandoned his position, leav- 
ing the enemy a free passage ; and Semiramis, mak- 
ing a bridge of boats, crossed over with her whole 
force. The counterfeit elephants. Which play an 
important part in the narrative, were marched in 
front, and at first created great alarm; but the 
deception being revealed by some deserters from the 
camp, the Indians recovered their sphits. A fierce 
contest ensued, in which the Assyiians had at first 
the advantage, but were eventually totally over- 
thrown, and Semiramis fled, accompanied _ W a very 
slender retinue, and escaped with great difiioulty to 
her own dominions. Such is the tale related by 
Diodorus Siculus; and, however little -to be relied on 
in many respects, it may at least be cited, in testi- 
mony of the reputation for wealth and civilization 


inconsiclcr.'iblc Icingdom,- jiTtcrWiirds compre- 
hcmlcd in a single province, rcttiining tlie 
ancient name of Ears ; but the conquests of 
the yonthfiil general, on bolmlf of liis unde 
and father-in-law, Cyaxarcs, King of Medi.a, 
whom he succeeded, cn.ablcd liim to unite 
the thrones of Persia and Mcdiji, ns well as 
to .sw.ay neighbouring .and distant • states, to 
an extent wliicli it is at present not easy to 
define, though it w.as amply, sufficient to 
form what was termed the Persian empii’C, 
557, n. c. Ilis eastern frontier certainly 
touched the verge of India; but whether it 
encroached yet farthci’, is a matter of doubt, 
and has been so for centuries. Nor is it 
even an established point where India itself 
tci'iuinalcd ; for although Elphinstone and 

enjoyed by India at a vcp' early period. With regard 
to Semiramis, recent discoveries of ruins and de- 
ciphering of inscrijilions have placed lior existence 
ns an historic.al personage beyond a doubt. 

t 'i'Jie inv.a.sion of Scsostris, king of Egypt, A.tir. 
.3023, is alleged to liavo been ns successful ns that of 
Semiramis had jirovcd disastrous. De.siring to render 
his subjects a commercial pcmilo, he fitted out a fleet 
of 400 ships in the Arabian Glulf, or lied Sen (being 
the inventor, it is alleged, of ships of war), by means 
of which nil the countries stretching along the Ery- 
tlircan or Arabian Sen toindin wore subjugated. Mean- 
while lie led his army through Asia, and being every- 
where victorious, crossed the Ganges and advanced 
to the Indian Ocean. He spent nine years in this 
expedition, but c.vnctcd no other tokens of submis- 
sion from the conquered nations than the sending 
annually of presents to Egypt. Perhaps this story, 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus, and quoted by Harris 
and byllobertson (who discredits it), in his iZA^o- 
7-ical bisqmsitwn concerning Ancient India, p, 6, 
may have originated in the efforts of Sesostris for the 
extension of commerce ; hut the success of his plans, 
whether pursued by warlike or peaceful means, could 
have been at best but short-lived, since, after his 
death the Egyjitinns relapsed into their previous 
nnti-mnritimo habits; and centuries elapsed before 
their direct trade with India became of importance. 

t Tlie Greek accounts of Hercules having been in 
India is thought to have arisen from the fact of 
there having been a native prince of that name, w’ho, 
according to the Hindoo traditions cited by Diodorus 
Siculus (who wrote 44, B.C.), was after his death 
honoured as a god, having in life excelled all mere 
men in strength and courage; cleared both the sea 
and land of monsters and iviid beasts; founded many 
cities, the most famous of which was Palibothra, 
where he built a stately palace strongly fortified, and 
rendered impi-egnable by being surrounded by deep 
trendies, into which he let an adjacent river. When 
his numerous sons were grown up, he divided India 
equally among them ; ■ and they reigned long and 
happily, but never engaged in any foreign expe- 
ditions, or sent forth eolomes into distant countries, 
being content with the resources of their own fertile 
domains. 

§ Aman's Indi'ca: Strabo, lib. xv.; Elphinstone, 
vol. i., p. 440. 

>[ Isaiah ; chap, xliv., v. 28. 
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other writers follow Strabo in declaring the 
Indus, from the mountains to the sea, to 
have formed its western limit, other autho- 
rities consider the territory of the Hindoos 
to have stretched far beyond. . Colonel Wil- 
ford adduces a verse in their Sacred Writ- 
ings, which prohibits the three upper, or 
“ twice-born” classes, from crossing the In- 
dus, but says, that they were at liberty to 
pass to the other side, by going round its 
source.* * * § Amid so many difficulties and con- 
tradictory statements, it is only possible to 
note the points which seem most reasonable 
and best authenticated. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was raised 
to the throne of Persia, b. c. 521, by the 
seven nobles who conspired against Gomates, 
the Magian, by whom it had been usurped 
after the death of Cambyses, the son and 
successor of Cyrus, whose daughter Atossa 
he afterwards married. Desiring to know 
the termination of tlie Indus, and the state 
of the adjacent countries, with a view to 
their conquest, Darius built a fleet at Cas- 
patyrus, in the territory of Pactyica on that 
river, which he entrusted to a skilful Greek 
mariner named Scylax, who fulfilled his in- 
structions by sailing down the whole length 
of the Indus, thence coasting to the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, and ascending the Arabian 
gulf to the port at its northern- extremity. 
The account given by Scylax of the fertility, 
high cultivation, and dense population of 
the country through which his route lay, 
incited Darius at once to attempt its acquisi- 
tion. By the aid of the Tyrians, who were 
intimately acquainted with the navigation, 
he brought a numerous force on the coast, 
while he himself headed a land attack. 
According to Dr. Robertson, he subjugated 
“ the districts watered by the Indus while 
Colonel Chesney speaks of his conquests as 
limited to the “Indian territory westward 
of the Indus. J” Both appear to rely exclu- 
sively on the testimony of Herodotus, who 
states that “ the Indians” consented to pay 
an annual tribute of 360 Euboean talents of 

* Asiatic Hesearches, vol. vi., p. 585. _ 

f Dr. Rohertson’s Historical Disquisition, p. 12. 

J Colonel Chesney’s Surim/ of the Divers Tigris 
and ^Euphrates. London : 1850 ; vol. ii., p. 180. 

§ Herodotus, lib. iii. and iv. 

II During the reign of Artaxerxes, the third son of 
Xerxes (the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther), Ctesias, 
the king’s physician, and the author of a voluminous 
history of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
empires, wrote a book on India, founded upon the 
accounts he obtained from the Persians. His works 
are not now extant, though various extracts are to be 


gold, or a talent a day' — the Persian year 
being then considered to eomprise only 360 
days. The sum would appear to be over- 
stated; for a single talent, at the lowest 
computation, was equal to £3,000 English 
money ; and even, though India may have 
then deserved its high reputation as a gold- 
producing region, this tax would have been 
very onerous. It is, however, certain, that 
at this time the force of Persian gold was 
known and feared by neighbouring states, 
and had a powerful share in enabling the 
successors of Darius to keep together the 
chief part of the widely-scattered dominions, 
which he displayed great ability in even par- 
tially consolidating and dividing into satra- 
pies, or governments; of these his Indian 
possessions formed the twentieth and Iast.§ 

Xerxes, the son and successor of Darius, 
had a body of Indian troops in his service ; 
but he discouraged maritime intercourse, 
considering traffic by land more desirable ; 
and indeed he and his successors are said to I 
have adopted the Babylonian policy of pre- 
venting invasions by sea, by blocking up the 
navigation of some of the chief rivers, in- 
stead of guarding the coast with an efficient 
naval force. 

We find but few traces of Indin || during 
the remaining reigns of the , Persian mo- 
narchs, until the time of their last ruler, 
Darius Codomanus, who succeeded to the 
sway of a disorganized territory, consisting 
of numerous provinces, or rather kingdoms, 
difiering in religion, languages, laws, cus- 
toms, and interests ; and bound together by 
no tie of a permanent character. A power- 
ful enemy was at hand, in the neighboui’ing • 
kingdom of Macedon, which had sprung into 
importance almost as rapidly as Persia, and 
in a similar manner, having been raised by 
the talents of a single individual. Philip had 
acceded to the government of an ordinary 
state, weakened by war and dissension ; but 
taking full advantage of the commanding 
geographical position of the country, and 
the warlike spirit of its hardy sons, he ren- 

found in different authors. They are all unfavour- 
ably commented on, especially that on India, bv se- 
veral Greek writers, who pronounce them fabulous. 
Plutarch, Aristotle, and even Strabo, notwithstand- 
ing their .severe censures, have, however, not sci'upled 
to borrow from the pages of Ctesias such statements 
as appeared to them probable; and Diodorus, ns 
well as Herodotus«and Athenmus, are said to have 
drawn largely from the same source. Xenophon, 
who was personally acquainted with Ctesias, speaks 
of him with great respect, though differing from many 
of his opinions. 



JBATTLE OF ISSUS, IN CILIGL\~b.c. 833. 


Tlie consequence of tins l!rilliant opening 
must liare exceeded tlie liopes even of tlie 
]Macedonian, ttIio conducted liimself nitli 


I 


ing from tliem no additional tribute to that 


previonslr claimed by Darius ; and strictlj 
forbidding pillage or massacre. Ha\'iug ob- 
tained tbe " sinews of war” in tlie treasury 
of the Persian monarebs at Sardisj tbrougli 
tbe treacbeiy of iMitbreneSj tbe governor. 
Alexander proceeded on bis brilliant career, 
until be became master of tbe whole of 
Leaser Ana. Tbe possession of Cilicia was 
tbe next point necessary to bis purpose, 
it comprised tbe most practicable route be- 
tween Greater and Lesser Asia, as well as 
tbe communication witb Spia by land and 
with Greece by sea. Tbe province was 
giiined witbont difficulty ^ and Alexander 
(wben recovered firom a dangerous fever, 
wbicb for a time cbccbcd bis impetuous 
career) employed bimself in seeming bis 
position, while Darius w.as straining every 
nerve to form an army, wbicb should deci- 
sively defeat bis adversary and re-estebbsb 
tbe tottering fabric of tbe Persian empire. 
According to Arrian, be increased bis Greek 
mercenaries to 80,000, to whom were joined 
about 60,000 Asiatics, called Gardacs, trained 
like tbe Greeks for dose fight, and tbe 
middle and light-armed made up a total 
{including tbe followers) of 600,000, of 
whom perhaps 150,000 to 200,000 were 
fighting men. Djuius crossed the Euphrates, 
and with bis immense force covered tbe 
plains of Cffida. 

After a fierce struggle between tbe Mace- 
donian phalanx^ and tbe Persian- Greeks, 
tbe powerful monarebs met _ face to face : 
Darius, in tbe centre of tbe line, in a strik- 
ing costume, and seated on a splendid 
chariot drawn by four horses abreast, bad 
been ffiom tbe first a special object of attack ; 
Sab.aces, tbe satr.ap of Egypt, and many 
illustrious Persians, perished by bis side. 


until bis wounded horses became so un- 
governable among tbe heaps of slain by 
wbicb they were bemmed iu, that tbe mo- 
narcb was witb difficulty rescued from tbe 
mffiee, by tbe valour of bis brother Oxatbres, 
and placed in another chariot, in which be 
fled, hotly but unsuccessfully pursued by 
jUexauder, who bad himself been slightly 
injured in the tbigb.-j- 

Tbe loss of tbe Pei’siaus is stated by 
An'ian at 100,000, including 10,000 borse; 
tbe most valuable part of the baggage bad 
been conveyed to Damascus, but was soon 
after captured by P.m,memOj Alexander’s 
ablest genenal, through tbe treachery of its 
governor.! Meanwhile tbe family of Da- 
rius — ^bis mother, wife,§ and cHldi'en — ^fell 
into tbe bands of tbe conqueror, who showed 
them much personal kindness; but when 
earnestly solicited to release them at the 
price of any ransom be might name, haugh- 
tily replied, that be would listen to that 
request only if asked in person, and on con- 
dition of being addressed as king of Asia, 
and lord of all once possessed by Darius. 
Tbe insulted monarch had no resource but 
once more to prepare for war, wbicb be bad 
still ample opportunities of doing witb a fair 
prospect of success, for the troops of tbe 
eastern satrapies, including some of tbe most 
warlike in bis dominions, were on their way 
towards Pabylon, and a few months might 
again see him at tbe bead of a more nu- 
merous and more powerful host than that 
defeated at Issus, aud Alexander might yet 
meet the fate of the younger Cyrus. Neai-ly 
two years elapsed before tbe kingly rivals 
again met. Meanwhile the conqueror 
pm'sncd his meteor-bke comse, astonishing 
the world by bis unequalled daring, yet 
consolidating his successes as be proceeded, 
by tbe Consummate and tboronglily con- j 
sistent pobey "witb which be used all things ; 
as instruments of his great designs; dili- j 
gently and ably promoting tbe material wel- j 
fare of subjects (made such by the sword). 


* The famous ^racodouian or quadruple Jjkalanx, 
as it was somelimes called, to mark its ^vision into 
four parts, conststod of a body of IS, 000 men, cacb 
defended bv helmet, breast-plate, greaves, and tlie 
l-iT'-e sliield called the aspis, and armed ^rlt^l .a long 
«;n-ora and -with tlie famous sarissa, a spear measur- 
ing four-and-tventy feet. The ordin.-^ deptli_ of 
the phalanx vas sixteen ranks, the best soldi^ 
plficcci in tlie foremost and hindmost 
'vrhiiSi Conned as it nrcre tlie framcTTorlv of an engine 
'U’hose efficiency depended on its compactnws and 
uniformitT of movement, — ^Kev. Connop (nom Bishop) 
i Thirltvall's (rwee, vol.vi., p. 147. 


t .tVrrian, lib. ii., cap. xii. 

4: A loyal subject, moved vdth indignation, slew 
the tr.iitor, and laid his head at tlie foot of his injured 
master. . 

§ Statin’!, the bcantiful and beloved wife of Darius, 
died soon afterwards in childbirdi, and Alexander 
caused her to be interred with every mark of honour ,• 
his conduct tow.ards her throughout, so different 
from the usual licentious cruelty of Asiatic con- 


queroTS, excited a feeling of lively gratitude m the 
breast of her iil-fatcd husband, vlio never forgot 
this one redeeming feature in the conduct of his un 
relenting opponent. 


TYRE, JERUSALEM AND EGYPT SUBDUED, b.c. 332-1. 


humouring prejudice, flattering national 
vaiiity, rewarding iudiA-idual service with 
unbounded aminiflccncc, but at the same 
time Anolating in every action the recog- 
nised rights of men, and showing himself 
throughout utterly unscrupulous as to the 
amount of suflering he inflicted, wlicthcr in 
subduing patriots to his will, or inflicting 
signal vengeance on those who, from the 
purest motives, ventured to oppose him. 
The island-city of Tyre, after a seven months’ 
siege, was conqxiercd by him, through the 
unconscious fulfllmcnt of a scripture pro- 
phecy, in joining the island to the main, by 
a causeway 800 yards in length. The Ty- 
rians defended themselves to the last with 
unfaltering determination ; and, probably to 
check all thoughts of capitulation, executed 
their ^lacedonian prisoners and cast them 
into the sea in the sight of the besiegers, 
who, when their hour of triumph arrived, 
made this cruel act the excuse for the most 
unmitigated ferocity. "With the exception 
of the king and some of the principal people, 
all were involved in a fearful doom j 8,000 
perished in the first slaughter, 2,000 pri- 
soners were crucified by order of Alex- 
ander, and 30,000 (including a number of 
foreign residents) were sold into slavery.* * * § 
Gaza was next subdued : the citizens, to 
the last man, died in its defence, and their 
women and children were sold as slaves. 
Alexander then marched upon Jerusalem, 
whose high priest Jaddua, had excited his 
wrath by refusing to violate the fidelity due 
to the Persian monarch in furnishing the 
invader with a supply of troops and pro- 
visions during the siege of Tyre. The 
Chaldeans and Phoenicians — ancient ene- 
mies of the Jews — accompanied the con- 
queror, buoyed up wdth the hope of sharing 
in the anticipated plunder, but they were 
witnesses of a very different result. When 
the army approached the Holy City, the 
High Priest, attended by the priests and 
Levites in their sacerdotal vestments, fol- 
lowed by a multitude of the inhabitants, 
decked in white feast-day robes, came out | 
to meet Alexander, who, recognising, as he j 
afterwards declared, in Jaddua, a figure 
shown to him in a dream at Dios, struck | 
with pious awe, went up to the temple as a 
worshipper, and sacrificed according to the 


.T ewish ritual. The priests informed him of 
his position as the fulfiller of the prophecy 
of Dnnicl,t than which nothing could be 
more gratifying, cither to the ambitious 
designs or superstitious tendencies of Alex- 
ander, who took his departure, after making 
munificent offerings, and bestowing extra- 
ordinary privileges on the Jewish nation. { 

In January, 331, the Greeks penetrated 
into Egypt; and the people, whose reli- 
gious prejudices had been cruelly insulted 
by their Persian masters, welcomed the 
approach of the conciliating conqueror, 
whose late worship of the God of Israel did 
not hinder him from sacrificing to their 
monstrous idols — even to Apis. Sailing 
down the western or Canobic arm of the 
Nile, he proceeded to found the greatest of 
the many noble cities which bore his name, 
on a sitc§ which he saw would render it an 
emporium for the commerce of the eastern 
and western world ; it was colonised with a 
mixed population of Greeks and Romans — 
the abolition of the alienating prejudices of 
race being a marked feature in his mighty 
plan for the establishment of an universal 
empire. 

After imitating the exploits attributed by 
Greek legends to his famous predecessors, 
Hercules and Perseus, braving the bare rocks 
and burning sands of the Libyan desert, and 
questioning the oracle of the temple of 
Ammon, erected in its famed Oasis, he re- 
turned to Memphis, completed the arrange- 
ments needful for the peaceable government 
of Egypt, and proceeded to Tyre, the ap- 
pointed rendezvous of his fleet and array, to 
prepare for a final contest with Darius. In 
the autumn of the same year (331) he 
crossed the Euphrates, advanced at full 
speed towards the Tigris, where he had 
expected to meet the hostile force, but 
being disappointed, rested a few days on 
the left bank, and then, continuing his 
march, came up with Darius, whom he 
found encamped in one of the wide plains 
between the Tigris and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, at a village named Gaugamela 
(the camel’s or dromedary’s house), about 
twenty miles from the town of Arbela, 
which gave its name to the battle. To the 
last, Darius had endeavoured to make peace 
with Alexander, offering him the hand ot 


• Arrian. Curtins, however, states that 15,000 dangerous ; for this reason the famous beacon towei", 
persons were rescued by the Sidonians. reckoned among the seven wonders of the world, was 

t They probably showed him Daniel, chaps. 7 & 8. built by the fii-st Ptolemy, on a rock near the eastern 

f Whiston’s Jbtejphus, book xi.,"chap. viii. point of the island of Pharos, and threw a light to a 

§ The approach to the harboiu' of Alexandria was distance, it is said, of nearly forty miles. 


BATTLE OF ARBELA, 331, b.c.— DEATH OF DARIUS. 


his daughter, with a dower of 30,000 talents 
in gold, and intimating even willingness to 
divide the empire; indeed it was probably 
the hope of some sueh compromise being 
effected that induced him to allow the 
Greeks to cross the Euphrates and Tigris 
unmolested. The numbers of the respective 
armies would seem to have warranted him 
in the expectation of beiim able to dictate 
rather than solicit peace ; but his munificent 
terms were not the less unhesitatingly re- 
jected by the invader, though Parmenio and 
the Council urged their acceptance. Accord- 
ing to Arrian, Alexander’s force amounted 
to no more than 40,000 foot, and 7,000 
horse ; but this is evidently exclusive of the 
Asiatic levies, which there is reason to be- 
lieve he Tiad raised. The Persian army has I 
been variously stated by Curtins, Diodorus 
Siculus, and others, at from 200,000 to 
800,000 infantry, and from 40,000 to 200,000 
horse, besides the Indian contingent of 200 
war chariots and fifteen elephants, ranged in 
the centre Cf the mighty host, near the per- 
son of the monarch. During the weary night 
preceding the combat, Darius passed along 
the line by torch-light, cheering his soldiers, 
all of whom were, by a mistaken pohcy, 
kept continuously under arms, from momen- 
tary fear of a sm'prise. The dreaded attempt 
is said to have been actually suggested by 
Parmenio to his sovereign after the latter 
had {retired to his tent, but rejected on the 
ground that it would be alike ignoble and 
impolitic to steal a victory, instead of gain- 
ing it by a fair trial of strength. In the 
morning the battle commenced, and was 
long and stoutly contested; the Indo-Scy- 
thian troops being, we are expressly told by 
i Arx’ian, among the flower of the Persian 
army, and fighting vahantly to the death. 
The strife became very intricate, hostile 
bodies intermingled with each other in fierce 
combat, and the issue seemed to promise 
little short of annihilation to both parties, 
when a circumstance, slight in itself, turned 
the scale. A dart flung by Alexander, who 
was on horseback, killed the charioteer of 
Darius ; and the confusion thus occasioned 
gave rise to the general belief that the king 
himself was slain. A complete panic en- 
sued; the Persians fled in irremediable con- 
fusion, followed by Alexander — who was, 
however, obliged to renounce the pursuit 
and return, to rescue Parmenio, who com- 
manded his left "wing, from the critical 
position in which he had been placed by the 
resistless onset of the Massagetian horse. 


There is no credible statement of the amount 
of life sacrificed on this eventful day; for. 
that of Arrian, which records the loss of-the 
Persians at 40,000, and the Greeks at 100, 
can scarcely be entertained. This contest 
sealed the downfall of one powerful emphe, 
and crowned the conqueror with the fallen 
diadem, although the escape of Dai’ius was 
stiU felt as affording serious cause for anxiety. 

After aUoiving his army a brief revel 
among the luxuries of Babylon, and drain- 
ing the treasury of Susa of its vast stores of 
unwrought ingots and golden darics, Alex- 
ander proceeded to Persepolis, and though 
he met with no resistance, suffered the 
stately city to be plundered by his soldiers, 
excepting only its magnificent palace, (which 
he afterwards set on fire with his own hand,)* 
and the citadel, which ancient writers 
agree in stating to have contained the pro- 
digious sum of 120,000 talents, or more than 
£27,000,000 sterling.f Four months elapsed 
before he resumed the pursuit of Darias, 

I who had meanwhile gathered together a 
small force, and intended to take refuge in 
the Bactrian satrapy of Bessus; but this dis- 
loyal servant, considering his master’s for- 
tunes desperate, consphed with the satraps 
of Arachosia and Aria either to kiU or to 
deliver him to the Greeks, according as 
might best serve their private purpose — the 
securing iudepeudent possession of their 
satrapies. Alexander, after marching rapidly 
through Media, had reached a mountain 
pass called the Caspian Gates, before intelli- 
gence arrived of the plot; he exclaimed bitterly 
against the treachery to which his own am- 
bition had subjected the royal fugitive, and 
pressed eagerly onwards to his rescue. The 
conspirators fled before him, and Darius re- 
solutely refusing to accompany them, was 
left mortally wounded in his chariot, where 
his lifeless body was found by Alexandei’, wlio 
buried it with regal honours, provided for 
the maintenance of Sisygambis (his mother), 
married his daughter Statira, took charge of 
the education of his other children, and 
declared his determination of punishing the i 
assassins. Artahazus, the faithful and long- 
tried adherent of Darius, then ninety-five 
years of age, he took into his own service, 
and evinced his respect for his fidelity by. 
unremitting kindness to him and to his sons- 

* At the suggestion, it is said, of Thais, .an Athe- 
nmu courtesan, made to him wiicn l-.eated with iniie. 
Both Plutarch and Arrian record his immediate ana 

undisguised regret for the deed. 

f Quintus Curtius, hb.v., cap. 5; Diodorus b.-i- 
lus, lib. xvii., cap. 18 ; Tustin, lib. xu, cap. 1‘1« 


aUEEKS CROSS THE PAROPAMIS CIS, AND CAPTURE BACTRIA, 320, b.c. 25^; 


Bessus finding Eimself disappointed in his the trade with India, and the means bf 
hopes now braved the worst, by boldly as- which it was carried on, by land as well asbj' 
snming the tiara, and the title of Artaxerxes sea. At the foot of the pass by which h{ 
King of Asia, in defiance of the pretensions intended crossing, Alexander founded an-[ 
of Alexander, who wished to be considered other Alexandria (ad Caucasum), where hf 
as the avenger and rightful snccessor rather planted a colony of Macedonian veterans ^ 
than the conqueror of Darius, and to receive then, undeterred by the severity of the ye? 
even from his Macedonian subjects the spe- unexpired winter, he avoided the dangerou^ 
cies of adoration offered by the Persians to period of the melting snows, by commenc- 
their king, as a preliminary to the divine ing his mountain march, which lasted fifteen 
honours, to which an oracle had declai’ed days, and was rendered ai’duous and haras- 
him entitled. The Macedonians viewed sing, not only from the natural causes of 
these pretensions with undisguised aver- cold and fatigue, but also by scarcity of pro-' 
sion, and several of his bravest subjects, visions. Bessus had laid waste the whole 
including Philotas and his father Parmenio, country between the lower valleys on the 
the beloved general of Philip,* became, northern side, and the left bank of the 
under different pretences, victims to their Oxus, before he passed over with his troops,' 
opposition to this glaring impiety.f Bar- after which he burned the boats which had 
zaentes, one of the confederates of Bessus, conveyed them. Alexander having captured 
took refuge among the Indians on the bor- the town and fortress of Aorni, and Bactra 
der of his eastern satrapy of Arachosia, but the chief city of Bacti’ia (supposed to be the^ 
was delivered up by them to Alexander, who modern Balk), committed the charge of the, 
caused him to be put to death; Sartabar- newly-acquired territory to the venerable 
zanes, another of the traitors (and a double- Artabazus ; then dismissing some of the 
dyed one, for he had voluntarily sworn alle- more infirm, or least willing, of the Mace- 
giance to the conqueror), was slain in donian troops and Thessalian volunteers, he 
battle, and the arch conspirator Bessus proceeded across a strip of the great desert, 
alone remained. He had consulted his which stretches from the Caspian to the 
personal safety by fleeing across the vast high table-land, containing the sources of 
mountain barrier of India, a part of which the Oxus and Jaxartes. On arriving at the 
is there called the Paropamisus,{ trust- former river, no boats or building materials 
ing that the natural difficulties of the coun- could be procured, and the breadth was little 
try would greatly impede, if not entirely less than 800 yards ; but even this obstacle t 
block up, the pursuit of a hostile force. He was overcome, and the whole of the troops 
probably little knew the zeal with which, transported safely over on skins stuffed with 
from very childhood, Alexander had striven straw. The passage being accomplished 
for accurate geographical knowledge, eagerly after six days’ labour, the G-reeks pushed 
questioning the ambassadors of his father’s across the desert in a northerly direction, 
court as to the routes they had traversed, or but were met by envoys from two of the 
heard of, so as to give the wisest of them chief followers of Bessus, who fell a victim 
some partial insight into the schemes even to the same treachery he had practised to- 
then passing through his brain. On arriving wards Darius ; and being delivered up by 
at the root of the chain, he was probably his followers, Spitamenes and others, suffered 
well acquainted with its general direction, a cruel and ignominious death. § The ob- 
as well as the defiles by which it might be tainment of the avowed object of the expe- 
traversed, especially since, during his so- dition did not put a stop to Alexander’s 
journ in Phoenicia, he had had abundant progress. According to Plutarch it was 
opportunity of ascertaining the nature of about this period that he first entertained 

* It is recorded by Plutarch, that Philip once said the name is derived from “par” and “pam,” signify- 
the Athenians were lucky to be able to find ten gen- ing hill and flat — the region around consisting of 
erals every year ; he, in the course of many years, flat-topped hills. 


had only found one, Parmenio. 


§ He was publicly stripped and scourged, his nose 


f The famous quarrel in which, during a carousal, and ears were cut off, and (according to Curtius and 
Alexander slew his tided friend Cleitas, who had pre- Diodorus) he was eventually surrendered to Oxa- 
■served his life in battle at the risk of his own, arose thres and other kinsmen of Darius to be executed; 
from the same cause; as did also the execution of but by some accounts he is represented as having 
Callisthenes, though on the avowed charge of having been, by order of Alexander liimself, torn limb from 
incited a conspiracy among the royal pages. limb, by means of two trees, to which he was bound, 

f This range (according to Slasson) is distinct being fii-st bent and then suffered to spring back. — Sec 
from the true Indian Caucasus, or Hindoo Koosh; — Langhonie’sPlutarch,ijyeq/’H/ca:o«tfe/-,vol.iv.,p.lSG. 



ALEXANDER'S CAMPAIGN IN AEEGHANISTAN, 327, b.c. 


the upper Indus and the Hydaspes (Behut 
or Jhelum), the westermost of the five great 
tributaries, from which the whole eastern 
basin of the Indus, down to their confluence, 
is called the Punjaub (five rivers). 

Efom Bactria and Sogdiana, as also from 
the neighbouring Scythian hordes, aurdl- 
iaries were raised to the amount of 70,000 
persons, of whom 30,000 were youths, levied 
to serve at once as hostages and soldiers. 
Altogether the Greek force (exclusive of a 
corps of 10,000 infantry and 15,000 cavalry 
left in Bactria, under the command of the 
satrap Amyntas) consisted of 130,000 foot 
and 15,000 horse. After crossing the Para- 
pamisan chain, in ten days, (apparently by a 
different route to that which had been taken 
in the winter of 329,) through a pass de- 
scribed by Arrian as “high, narrow, and 
short,” the troops reached Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, and from thence proceeded to a 
town named Nysa,* which would appear to 
have been the same city alleged to have been 
founded by the Indian Bacchus, or Dionysus. 
The inhabitants are said to have dexterously 
tm’ned Alexander’s claim to be considered 
as a son of Jupiter to advantage by entreat- 
ing him to spare and protect the city 
founded by his “ celestial brother j” and as 
an evidence of the truth of their statement, 
they pointed to the abundance of vines, wild 
and uncultivated, growing in their valleys, 
and to the ivy and laurel first planted hy 
the hand of Bacchus, of which the Mace- 
donians had, until then, seen|pone since they 
left Greece. Alexander offered sacrifices in 
honour of his divine predecessor, and per- 
mitted Nysa, which is described as an aris- 
tocratical republic under a discreet ruler 
named Acuphis, to retain its liberty and 
laws.t On proceeding to the banks of the 
river Cophenes, he was met at his own re- 
quest by Taxiles, and several chiefs from the 

and other parts of England, which contained, like 
those of the Punjauh, various bronze urns, enclosing 
fragments of burnt bones, coins, glass, and even a 
similar brown or light yellov/ liquid or paste. Virgil, 
also, in the JEneid (vi., 215), describes the Eoman 
custom of burning the dead ; milk, wine, blood, and 
other munera, supposed to be grateful to the de- 
ceased, were poured on or mingled with the ashes, 
and money was usually added to defray the fee of 
Charon for ferrying the departed spirit across the Styx. 

* The locality of the different towns and rivers 
mentioned hy Alexander’s historians, is much con- 
tested by modern geographers. The site of Nysa is 
pointed out by M. Court, at Ashnagur (whose sub- 
urbs are scattered over with vast ruins of unknown 
date) ; that of Alexandria ad Caucasum is variously 
placed at Ghuznee and at a place called _ Siggan ; 
while the Co^henes is supposed to denote either the 


region west of the Indus ; they brought him 
presents, and promised to gratify his desire 
for trained elephants, by the gift of all they 
possessed, which, however, amounted only 
to five-and-twenty. The army tvas then 
divided j one portion, under Hephsestion and 
Perdiccas, took the direct road to the Indus, 
with orders there to prepare a bridge of 
boats for the passage of the main body, 
which Alexander conducted by a more nor- 
thern route over difficult mountain paths, 
to meet the hardy and warlike tribes, men- 
tioned by Arrian under the names of the 
Aspii, the Thryaei, and the Arsaei. In a 
contest with the inhabitants of one of the 
towns, he was wounded, and the Greeks in 
their rage (having carried the double walls,) 
gave no quarter, but slaughtered all without 
distinction, and reduced the place to ashes. 
The whole of this campaign in the high 
lands of Affghanistan was marked by de- 
termined bravery on the part of the moun- 
taineers, and sanguinary cruelty on that of 
the invadei’, who had no other plan for sub- 
duing a people, who desired — not generosity 
but justice, not to be well governed after 
his fashion, but to remain independent after 
their own. In the country of the unoffend- 
ing Assacenesj; he behaved with especial 
barbarity. Having encamped before their 
capital, Mazagu, he made three determined 
attacks with battering-engines on different 
days, during which he was wounded in the 
leg and arm ; the result of a fourth assault 
was yet doubtful, when the Aflfghan chief 
was slain, and the garrison were suffered to 
capitulate on the condition that 7,000 mer- 
cenaries from the Punjaub, who had been 
engaged in the service of the deceased 
leader, should join the Greek army. They 
accordingly marched out and encamped on 
a hill for the night, but evinced so much 
reluctance at the thought of fighting against 

river formed by the confluence of the Cabool with the 
Fendjsher, or else the eastern branch of the Hel- 
mund, now known as the Tarmick. The reader 
desirous of understanding the grounds upon which 
these and other opposite opinions rest, will find them 
fully discussed hy the highest Indian authorities, 
in the pages of the various Asiatic journals, and in 
the works of Eennell, Vincent, Elphinstone, Vigne, 
Burnes, Chesney, Masson, Long, &c. ^ [ 

f Recorded by Arrian, Quintus Curtius, and, Plu- 
tarch ill his Life of Alexander. 

% Arrian says they had been subject to the Assy- 
rians, then to the Medes, and subsequently to the 
Persians. The Oritce are described- by the same 
authority, as a nation whose country extended along 
the sea-coast for about 150 miles ; and who wore the 
dress and arms of the other Indians, but diflered 
from them in language and manners. 
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AorvXi-s cAPTurxErj— THE i:sDrs geosseh. 


tlieu' coiiiiti'Tincii, tlir»t Alcxa\idcr, suspect- 
ing tliem of r.n intcixtiou to desert; caused 
tliciu to bo suddculv surrounded and cut to 
pieces. He tlveu set at uouglvt tbc capltu- 
iatlou bv storiuiug tbe dctcucolcss city. 
TIic stroi\gIiolds of Ora and Earira vero 
next reduced, tbe iubabitauts of tbe latter 
place tied to a bill-fort on tbe right bank of 
tbc luduS; u-bose nauie seeius to bare been 
lest bv tbe Greeks iu tliat of AoruusA' a 
term iunicative of its extraordiuaty bcigbt, 
above tbc fiigbt of a bird. Here Hercttlos 
TT.ts said to liave been defeated, aud Alex- 
ander. desit'ous of excelling tbc exploits of 
ct'on mbled beroes. and of proving biiusclt j 
not to be dotoxred by natural ditueuTtics. pro- j 
ceeded to tbe attack ; passing, it vrould ap- \ 
pear, tbrougb tbe district of Peiicelaotis. | 
and taking possession of tbe cHef citv. | 
reueela. whose ruler. Asres. bad fallou ^iu | 
tbc tbirtv davs*' siecc of tbe icrce under ; 


but of considerable width; which separated | 
a neighbouring bill from tbe pYravaidiced ; 
rock i^elf; thus a Yautagc-ground was puned 5 
to tbc surprise aud terror ot tbe besicgoO; | 


who endeavoured to escape at nigbt-iVd, 
but were pursued with great slaughter into 
tbe pdaius beneath. Tbc accounts given bv 
Arrian of tbe next steps of Alexander's pro- 
gress are scareclv recoucileable with those of 
Hiodorus aud Curtins ; but it appears that 
be was compelled to return to the lucuu- 
tains to snptmess insurreetiou. and feat tlie 
people tied before him. He despatched bis 
generals^ ^earebns and AntiocliuS; to scent 
tbe conntiy towards tbe nerrb-west, wlnle 
be bimsdf opened a road,, wiiicb no army 
bad ever before trodden, to tlie banks of tbc 
Indus, and on bis way c^iprarcd sonic of the 
fugitives,, wbo; among other infermatiou. 
told him that their clepbants bad been left 
in tbc tlnekets on tbe west side of the river. 
These animals having been obtained by tb.e 
aid of native 'hunters, vessels were con- 
structed,. in which the force divpred down 
tbe stream to tbe bridge p'cepared rbr tliem 
'ey Heplnrstion and Terdieeas. witb^ tb.e 
assistance of Taxil cs. wb.o came out wit'i ins 
army and elephants to meet Alexander^ on 
his arrix-al at tbe eastern sb.ore of tbe Indus, 
and conducted him with much pomp to Ids 
capital.'l' Xaxiles appears to have beeii very 
desirous to obtain tbe assistanee of tlie 
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Greeks in carrying on war with a neighbour- 
ing and powerful prince, whose proper- name 
has not descended to us, but only that of 
his family, Porus.* Alexander sent a pe- 
remptory summons, requiring tribute and 
allegiance, to which the Indian prince replied 
that he would come to the borders of his 
kingdom to meet the invader, but it should 
be in arms. His kinsman, a neighbouring 
ruler of the same name, whether from 
jealousy or induced by the munificent pre- 
sents made to Taxiles, despatched an em- 
bassy with offers of submission. It is 
probable that Taxiles received an enlarge- 
ment of his territory by the annexation of 
some of the newly-conquered districts on 
the west of the Indus ; but the price paid by 
him was nothing less than the loss of liberty, 
since a Greek satrap was appointed for this 
part of India, and a Greek garrison stationed 
in his chief city. With forces strengthened 
by 5,000 Indian recruits, led by Taxiles, 
Alexander resumed his march in the middle 
of the year 326 ; for so it would appear from 
the statement of Aristohulus, that he expe- 
rienced the commencement of the summer 
rains, which are not known to fall in the 
Punjaub before June or July, On his road 
to the Hydaspes he was inteiTupted, in a 
defile through which his road lay, by a 
nephew of Porus named Spittacus, or Spi- 
taces, with a body of troops. These he soon 
dispersed, and arrived without further oppo- 
sition on the right bank of the river, where 
. he beheld the hostile army drawn up on the 
opposite side, the intervening stream being 
deep, rapid, and, at the time he reached it, 
probably little less than a mile broad. Al- 
though well provided with boats, rafts, and 
floats, Alexander was too prudent to attempt 
forcing a passage in the face of an equal if 
not superior enemy, and had therefore re- 
course to stratagem to disarm the rigilance 
of his antagonist. After making excursions 
in various directions, as if uncertain where 
to attempt crossing, he ordered magazines 
of provisions to be formed, as if for a long 

* Tod says that Porus vas a corruption of Pooru, 
the patronymic of n branch of the royal Lunar race 
(Sajast'haii, vol. i.) ; and Eennell states that the pre- 
decessor of the prince in question reigned in Canoge 
or Canouj, on the Ganges, ■which, according to Fe- 
rishta, ■was then tlic capital of all Hindoostan (Me- 
moir of a Map of Jlindoodan, ]). 54). 

f The precise spots at ■\rhich the army encamped 
upon the Hydaspes, and crossed it, are not ascer- 
tained. Strabo points out that Alexander marched 
ns near ns possible to the mountains, and this useful 
indication is considered by Masson to establish 
his having followed the high road from Attock to 

r 


sojourn, and gave out that he intended 
awaiting the termination of the monsoon, 
which it is probable he would have really 
done but for intelligence that auxiliaries 
were on their way to strengthen the enemy. 
Night after night, bodies of eavalry rode 
noisily up or down the right bank, and 
Porus repeatedly drew up his elephants and 
proeeeded towards the quarter whence the 
clamour arose ; until, wearied by false alarms, 
he paid no attention to the movements 
upon the opposite shore. Alexander having 
selected a spot a day^s march distance above 
the camp,t where the river made a westerly 
bend, and a thickly-wooded island divided 
the stream, left a strong di-vision at the first 
station with orders to remain there until the 
elephants should be withdrawn from their 
menacing position, in which case they were to 
attempt the passage forthwith. The same 
command was given at the series of posts 
(horse and foot), stationed between the 
camp and the place of embarkation. Here 
preparations were made, under cover of the 
wood which clothed the projecting bank of 
the river, the din of axes and hammers, 
which might otherwise have attracted atten- 
tion, (notwithstanding the feints previously 
resorted to) being overpowered by pealing 
thunder and torrents of rain, that lasted 
through the night hours, but ceased at day- 
break. Alexander set out, accompanied by 
Perdiccas, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, with 
the flower of the Macedonian cavalry, and 
the Bactrian, Sogdian, and Scythian aux- 
iliaries. In passing the wooded island before 
mentioned, they were first seen by the In- 
dians, who immediately gave the alarm. 
The invaders landed, on what they thought 
to be the river bank, but really on another 
island, separated from the main by a channel 
swollen by floods into a formidable stream, 
which however proved fordable, and the 
whole division was, after some delay, landed, 
and drawn up in order of battle. The cav- 
alry numbered about 5,000, the infantry 
probably nearly 20,000. Porus, percei-ving 

Jhelum, -n-liicli probably -was then as now the most 
northerly of the Punjaub routes, and the one almost 
exclusively practicable during the monsoons. Con- 
sequently Porus took up his position on the eastern 
bank of the Jlielum at the point to •which he knew 
Alexander must come, that is near the present vil- 
lage of that name, in •whose locality, the sites of 
Nicaea and Buccphala, (though on different sides of 
the river) must be sought for. Ronnell j)laces the 


■wooded island passed by Alexander to nave 
Jamad) about twenty-cignt miles below Rotas. 
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tliat Alexander’s tent remained in its place, 
and that tire main body were apparently 
still at tbe encampment, regarded bis actual 
approach as a stratagem to tempt him 
from an advantageous position, and merely 
sent forward his son or brother Hages witb 

2.000 horse and 120 war chariots, whom 
Alexander charged fiercely, with the whole 
of his cavalry. Hages and some 400 of his 
followers were slain, and the chariots, which 
had been with great difdculty brought over 
ground turned into a swamp by the rains, 
were all captured. Torus, on learning this 
disastrous commencement, left a part of his 
elephants to contest the passage of the 
Greeks stationed under Craterus at the en- 

j campment, and advanced to the decisive con- 
flict, with a force (according to Arrian) of 

30.000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 300 cha- 
riots. Beyond the swampy ground, near the 
river, lay an open sandy tract, afibrding firm 
footing, and here he awaited Alexander s j 
approach; his 200 elephants, bearing huge 
wooden towers, filled with armed men, being 
drawn up in front of the line, at intervals of 
a hundred feet, occupied with infantry ; while 
one-half of the cavahy was posted at each 
flank, and the chariots (each containing 
six armed men) in front of them. After 
a long and quick march, Alexander arrived 
in sight with his cavalry, and halted to allow 
time for the foot to join him. Observing 
the disposition of the enemy, he instantly 
apprehended the necessity of deprhdng Toius 
of the advantage he must obtain from the 
almost invincible strength of the elephants 
and chariots when brought to bear in a 
direct attack, as Avell as the superior num- 
bers of the opposing infantry, by a skilful use 
of the mounted troops, in which his strength 
lay. An attack on the enemy’s left wing, 
would, he foresaw, draw the cavalry into 
action for its protection. Therefore, ordering 
the horse-bowmen to advance, he followed 
up the slight disorder caused by their arrows, 
by charging with the rest of the cavalry ; 
while the Indian horse from the right being 
brought up, as foreseen, Ccenus, in accord- 
ance with previous orders, charged them in 
the rear, and the I\Iacedonian phalanx ad- 
vanced to take advantage of the confusion 
that ensued. The engagement became very 
complex ; the elephants hemmed in and 
maddened by wounds, turned their fury m- 
discviraiuately against friend and foe, until 
many were killed, and the rest, spent with 
pain and toil, ceased to be formidable. 
Another general charge of horse and foot 


was made by the Greeks ; the troops of 
Torus were completely routed, and fled, pur- 
sued by Craterus and the dirision from the 
right bank, who, having by this time eflfected 
their passage, engaged with ardour in the san- 
guinary chase. As is usual udth Alexander’s 
historians,* his loss is stated at an extremely 
small, and that of the enemy, at a proportion- 
ably large amount. The more moderate 
statement of Diodorus Siculus, gives the 
number of tbe slain on the side of Torus, at 
1 12,000, including two of his sons and great 
part of his chief ofiieers, besides 9,000 
taken prisoners. The loss of the Macedo- 
nians is given at less than 1,000. Torus 
himself, mounted on an elephant, to the last 
directed the movements of his forces ; and, 
although wounded in the shoulder, (his body 
was defended by a corslet of curious work- 
manship which was proof against ail mis- 
siles,) would not retire until his troops were 
hopelessly dispersed ; then he turned his 
elephant for flight, hut, being a conspicuous 
Abject, was speedily captured, and canied, 
while senseless from loss of blood, into the 
conqueror’s presence. Alexander, who had 
observed his gallant bearing duiing a con- 
flict of seven or eight hours’ duration, asked 
him how lie desired to be treated, but could 
obtain no other answer than as a king f 
and, on observing that this a king must 
do for his own sake,” Torus replied that, 
‘‘ nevertheless' in that all was included.” The 
quick perception of character, which was one 
of Alexander’s distinguishing and most ser- 
viceable qualities, taught him that Poras 
might prove a valuable and trustworthy 
auxiliaiw. He reinstated him in royal dignitjy 
added considerably to his dominions, and 
brouriit about a reconciliation, in form at 
leasC with Taxiles. On the Hydaspes or 
Jhelum, the conqueror founded two chics ; 
one near tbe field of battle, named Nicica 
and another near his landing-place, named 
Bucepliala, in honour of Ins famons horse, 
which, having accompanied him thus far, 
sank from fatigue, wounds, and old age 
in the hour of rictory. Craterus was left o 
superintend the building of these cities; ai d 
the main body were allowed ^ ® ^ ^ 

probably chiefly on account of the cont’^- 

ance of the heavy 

with a select division of horse and foot, pu - 

sued his aggressive march through the i ch 

and populous valleys on the north of tlic 

• The dotnils recorded Arrinn, Diodoru^^Siciw 
lus Quintus Curtuis, and Ilutnich, ^..rJ 
rably, hut tlie general tenor is the panic. 


REFUSAL OF GREEK ARMY TO MARCH TO THE GANGES. 


tcrritoi'y of Porus, to tlie river xVcesines or 
(Clienab,)* receiviugj according to tlie Greek 
liistoriaus, the submission of thirty-seven 
cities — none containing less than 5,000 in- 
habitants, — all of ^vhich he annexed to the 
kingdom of Porus. The younger Porus, 
called the coward, fled from his dominions, 
from the fear that the favour shown to his 
kinsman portended his ruin, and took re- 
fuge at the court of Nanda, the reigning 
monarch of the Prachii or Prasii — who 
swayed nearly the whole of Eastern India. 
Ambisares, the king or chief of a tribe of 
mountaineers, and Doxareus, another native 
rajah or prince are mentioned by Arrian, as 
tendering their allegiance j the former sent 
a present of forty elephants. After crossing 
the Hydraofes {Ravec), Alexander traversed 
the country of the Cathmans to attack San- 
gala, a city of great strength and impor- i 
tance, which seems to have occupied nearly 
the Same site as the modern capital of the 
Sikh monarchy, Lahore, on a branch of the 
Ravee, near the edge of a small lake.f The 
Cathmans or Catheri, (supposed, by Sanscrit 
scholars, to be a corruption of Cshatra, a 
mixed race, sprung from females of the 
warrior class, and men of inferior cast,) % had 
confederated witli the Malli and Sudracae, 
or Oxydracae, that is, the people of Moultan 
and Outch. On approaching Sangala, the 
Greeks found the Cathceans entrenched on 
an isolated hill, behind a triple barrier of 
waggons. Alexander, at the head of the 
phadanXj forced the three lines, and car- 
ried the place by storm ; but with the loss 
of 1,200 killed and wounded. This vigorous 
resistance was revenged by sanguinary car- 
nage — 17,000 of the Cathmans were slain, 
70,000 made prisoners, and Sangala razed 
to the ground. Despatching Porus (who had 
arrived during the siege with about 5,000 
men) to place garrisons in the Cathsean 
towns, Alexander continued to advance to 
the south-east, received the submission of 
two princes, called by the Greeks Sopithes§ 
and Phegelus, and arrived at the banks of 
the Hjjphasis [Beyah), just above its junc- 
tion with the Eesudrus {Sutlej). The limit 
of his eastern progress was at length 
reached, for*, even under his leadership, 
the weary and home-sick army would pro- 
ceed no farther. He could have given 

* Alexander called it Acesines ; the ancient native 
name was Chandrabagha — ^the moon’s gift. ■ 

t Burnes, vol, n, p. 156. — ^Masson does not con- 
sider the Sangala of Arrian to have denoted the 
Indian city of Sagala, whose site is now indicated by 
that of Lahore, but places it at Hareepah. 


them, at best, but unsatisfactory grounds of 
encouragement to continue their course. 
The narrow boundaries assigned by the geo- 
graphers of the day to India, and the eastern 
side of the earth, were manifestly incorrect ; 
the ocean which he had been taught to be- 
lieve was separated by no very vast distance 
from tlie banks of the Indus, had receded, 
as he advanced to an immeasurable dis- 
tance ; and he had learned that beyond the 
Hydaspes a desert, more extensive than any 
yet encountered, parted the plains of the 
Punjaub from the region watered by the 
tributaries of the Ganges — a river superior 
to the Indus, having on its banks the capi- 
tal of a great monarchy, that of the Prasii 
and Gangaridm, whose king could bring 
into the field 200,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
and several thousand elephants. The king 
himself is however represented to have been 
looked upon as an upstart and a usurper ; 
and Alexander might probably have hoped 
to be enabled to carry out his object, by 
similar divisions among the natives to those 
which had materially aided him in his par- 
tial conquest of the Punjaub. The very 
dangers and difficulties of the attempt were 
but incitements to one whose object was 
universal empire — to be attained at the 
hazard of life itself, which he unhesitatingly 
imperilled in every battle. With passionate 
eloquence he reminded the jSIacedonians 
that the Hydraotes had already become the 
limit of their empire, which extended west- 
ward to the jEgean Sea, and northward to 
the river Jaxartes ; and he urged them to 
cross the Hyphasis ; then, having added the 
rest of Asia to their empire, to descend the 
Ganges, and sail round Africa to the pillars 
of Hercules. — (Arrian, lib. v., cap, 25.) 

Finding this appeal without effect, or at 
least overborne by the recollection of the 
fatigues and privations undergone during 
the preceding campaign in the rainy season, 
Alexander angrily declared that he should 
proceed, attended only by those who de- 
sii-ed to accompany him; the rest might 
return home, and say that they had forsa- 
ken their king in the midst of enemies. 
The silence and deep gloom which pervaded 
the camp at length convinced Alexander 
that no considerable portion of the army 
could he prevailed upon to cross the Hy- 

f Masson dissents, believing them to have been, 
the Catti, a nomadic Scythian tribe. 

§ According to Arrian, Sopithes submitted in the 
descent of the fleet from Bucephala, whence three 
days’ journey brought Alexander to the territory of 
this prince,' where Strabo says there were famous salt / 
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phasis. He found either a pretext or a 
reason for yielding to the general ■wish, in 
the unfavourable auspices -which attended 
the sacrifices offered for the purpose of con- 
sulting the gods respecting his future ad- 
vance; and, after erecting twelve colossal 
towers or altars, in token of his gratitude 
for having been brought thus far safe and 
vietojious, and reviving, by horse-races and 
gymnastic exercises, the drooping spirits of 
his troops, he conferred on Porus the gov- 
ernment of the country towards the Hypha- 
sis,* and commenced retracing his steps. 
At the Acesines he found the city which 
Hephsestion had keen ordered to build, ready 
to receive a colony, and there he left the 
disabled mercenaries, and as many natives 
of the neighbouring districts, as were willing 
to join them. At the Hydaspes, he re- 
paired the injuries caused by floods to 
Nicsea and Bucephala, aud was reinforced 
from Greece by 6,000 horse and 7,000 in- 
fantry .t The fleet, (comprising 2,000 ves- 
sels of various kinds, whereof eighty -were 
•war galleys, which part of the army had 
been employed all tbe summer in construct- 
ing, "while the rest, wanted for transport and 
provisions, had probably been seized from 
the people of the country,) was completed 
and manned, and the command entrusted 
to Nearchus. Having divided his army into 
four corps, of which the main body, wth 
about 200 elephants, were to advance along 
tbe eastern bank, Alexander bimself em- 
barked, and proceeded without impediment 
to tbe confluence of the Hydaspes and 
Acesines, where, owing to the nai’row chan- 
nel and high hanks between which tbe 
united rivers were then pent up, rapid and 
strong eddies were formed, which so asto- 
nished the sailors as to deprive them^ of the 
self-command necessary to fulfil the mstruc- i 
tions previously given by the Indian pilots. 
Several of the long galleys were much shat- 
tered, t^Yo sank Yvith tlie greater ot 

their crews, but the ^ shorter and rounder 
vessels sustained no injury.j; A heamand 
on the right hank afibrded shelter to the licet, 
which Alexander left to undergo the neces- 
sary repairs, while he proceeded, on an inland 
expedition to the westward against the Scevi 
or Saivas, a people e%ddently thus named 
from their worship of the second member of 


the Brahminical Triad, -whose symbol they 
marked upon their cattle. Then, crossing 
the river, he marched eastward against tlie 
Malli and Sudracse, the latter of -wliom ap- 
pear from their designation to have been 
derived from the Soodra caste, -n^hile among 
the former the Brahmins decidedly pre- 
dominated. They did not intermarry, and 
had little or no friendly intercourse. The 
sudden danger which threatened their inde- 
pendence had driven them to a partial junc- 
tion, and their aggregate forces ai'e stated 
, at the lowest at 80,000 foot, 10,000 horse, 
and 700 chariots, hut -want of unanimity in 
the choice of a leader liad prevented their 
combination. The ]\Ialli especially seem to 
have relied confidently on the strength of 
their fortified towns, and on the natural 
advantages of their peninsula, which was 
protected to the north by a desert of con- 
siderable extent. As it was on this side 
that they might he expected to feel most 
secure, Alexander struck across the desert 
into the heart of the country with a division 
of light troops, while two separate corps, un- 
der Hephsestion and Ptolemy, traversed it in 
other directions to intercept the fugitives he 
might drive before him. By marching day 
and night, with a very short intermission, 
he appeared early on the second morning 
before one of the strongholds, in which, as 
likely to be last attacked, many of the 
natives had taken refuge. A great number 
were surprised imarmed without the walls, 
many wei’e put to the sword, the rest fled 
into the town, wliich, notwithstanding a 
gallant defence, was speedily stormed, and 
the people massacred -a-ithout distinction. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
forsook them, and some fled to the H}'- 
draotes, pursued in a forced night match by 
Alexandei', who, on coming np to the -ford, 
made considerable slaughter among tliosc 
who had not yet crossed, and then, plunging 
in the stream, pursued the fugitives on the 
opposite side. Many took refuge m an- 
other fortified town, which is dcsm-ibcd by 
the Greeks ns if inhabited by Brabinm.s 
only, and these are rocntioimd as a different 
race from the Malli, who fled to them for 
shelter. Here the most determined resis- 
tance was oflered; when the besieged could 
• no longer defend their walls against tiic 


mines this seems to refer to Uic Salt range of 

I’indi Wnden 3vhnn. . 

♦ According to Arrian (lib. ’vi-j cap. } 
final arrangement of the affairs of the nortlieni Fun- 
jaub, Porus gained ft fresh addition of temtorj, 


and became lord of (in all) seven nations and 2,000 

; Cities* . 

+ Quintus Curtius, lib. ix., cap. 3. 

1 The chief obstructions nppc.'irto haio been ivcm 
n-roy, for the passage is no longer formidsUL. 
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j superior skill of the ussaihmts, they vc- 
'< treated to the citadel, mul this bciii" 
! stormed, set fire to their houses; :\ud almost 
I all, to the number of 5,000, perished fight- 
I ill", or in the Haines. The hast memorable 
contest M'itli the !Malli, oecurred in the 
i takiii" of their c.apit.al, nhich Rurnos eon- 
! siders to be rcprc.sentod by jilonllan, but 
I Rcnncll supposes to have been at Tolumba, 
! nearer the ilydrnotes. Haviii" dispersed the 
' hostile army drawn up on the hi;;li and 
; steep banks of this river, Alexander cn- 
I circled the town with his cavalry, and the 
i next morniu" commenced the attack on two 
j sides. The besieced retreated to the citadel, 
I and the king and his troops, cuttiii" their 
I way with the hatchet throu"h a postern, 
arrived at the foot of the wall. Here 
I Alexander eagerly called for scaling lad- 
1 ders, but these, from the supjuisition that 
I all resistance was over, had been mostly left 
behind. Two or three were however 
brought ; seizing the first, Alexander fixed it 
himself, mounted and gained the top of the 
wall, which it seems was narrow and with- 
out battlements. The soldiers, alarmed for 
his safety, crowded after him with such im- 
patience that the laddcr.s broke with their 
weight, and Alexander, in his splendid 
armour, with but three coinjianions, stood a 
mark for the enemy’s missiles from the 
nearest towers and the adjacent parts of the 
fortress. The ^Macedonians beneath, en- 
treated him to throw himself into their 
arms. He hesitated a moment, but to turn 
his baek upon his foes, even under such cir- 
cumstances as these, was a step he could 
not bring himself to take; and, probably 
remembering that his guards would dare a 
thousand deaths for his rescue, he leapt 
I down into the citadel, and alighting on his 
feet, took his stand against the wall, shel- 
tered also by the trunk and spreading 
boughs of a tree. Here he defended him- 
self, until joined by his three assoeiates, one 
of whom (Abreas) speedily received a mortal 
wound from an arrow, in the faee. Almost 
immediately afterwards another arrow 
picreed Alexander’s corslet, lodging deep in 
the right breast; and, after a short struggle, 
fainting through loss of blood, he sank upon 
his sMeld. His remaining companions, 
Peucestes and Leonnatus, though both 
wounded, stood over him until they were 

* It must be remembered that cities, soyalled, are 
veiy easily founded in the east. For this purpose 
a fort or castle, and walls of brick or mud, marking 
out the limits of “ the Pettah ” or town suffice for a 


joined by their friends, -who, by various ex- 
pedient';, (such ns driving jicgs into the clay 
walls,) had climhed the top, and forced a 
gale from the inside, tlirougli which num- 
bers poured in, carried off tlieir king, and 
in their fury .slaughtered every man, wom.an, 
and child wllliout exception. Eor some 
time the conqueror lay in his tent, reduced 
to llic last extremity by tlic gi-cat loss of 
blood which followed the extraction of tlic 
liarbed .steel, while deep anxiety prevailed 
in the camp — inspired partly by true afl’cc- 
tion, and jiavtly by fear for Ibcmsclvcs, in 
the event of the death of the only man they 
Ix'lifved c.apablc of leading them back safely 
through the str.ingc lands they had traversed 
ns victors. At length Alexander rallied ; 
during his tedious convalescence, sucli of 
the Main and Sudractc as had remained in 
arms, tendered suhmission. Tlic envoys 
consisted of above 100 of their chief men; 
they were pcr.sons of lofty stature and bear- 
ing, all rode in chariots, were clad in linen 
robes embroidered with purple ami gold, 
and bore magnificent presents. According 
to Curlius, a tribute of the same amount as 
they had previously paid the Arachosians 
was imiioscd upon them ; and a thousand of 
their bravest warriors were demanded as 
hostages, or, if they were willing, to serve 
in the Greek army. Tlicse were immedi- 
ately sent, together with 500 chariots as a 
free gift, and, among other rarities, several 
tamed lions and tigers. Alexander, pleased 
with tlieir readiness, accepted the chai'iots 
and sent back the liostagcs. At the con- 
fluence of the Accsincs with the Indus, he 
ordered a city with docks and arsenals, to 
be constructed ; and sailed down the latter 
river to the chief place of a people, called, 
by the Greeks, Sudracrc or Sogdi. Here 
he planted a colony; changed the name to 
Alexandria, built an arsenal, refitted a part 
of his fleet, and, proceeding southward, en- 
tered the rich and fertile territories of a 
powerful ruler, whose real name has been 
apparently perverted into that of Musi- 
canus. This prince proffered allegiance, 
which Alexander accepted, hut ordered a j 
fortress to be built in his capital, which was 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison ; thence, 
marching to the westward, he advanced 
against a chief, spoken of under the name 
of Oxycanus, or Porticanus, who was con- 

commencement, and population soon follows, brought 
either by compulsion or attracted by the natural ad- 
vantages of the site, to erect there the mud hovels 
which form their ordinary dwellings. 
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■wliicli disgraced his court, abruptly termi- since by them this great country -was first 
nated an eveutful career at thirty-tu^o years placed as it Trere ^vithin reach, and some 
ot age, the solace of 1ns last days being to firm ground afforded to European eeoora- 
hear Nearehus relate the story of his pliers whereon to set foot in future investi- 
yoyage, and all that was most observa- gations. The Greek historians though often 
blc with respect to the ocean.'-’=!= The long contradictory, and censurable iu many re- 
and sanguinary contests which ensued spects, have yet recorded much valuable 
among his generals,— commencing while his information respecting the Indians (as they 
body lay unembalmed and ending not until term the Hindoos), the accuraey of which is 
the majority of those disputants themselves, attested by the aneient records revealed to 
as well as all of his kin, (including his half- us by the labours of oriental students, and 
brother and successor Arridseus, his wives further by the striking resemblance which 
Statira and Eoxana, his posthumous son their deseriptions bear, even after the lapse 
Alexander, and his beloved though wicked of two thousand years, to the existing cha- 
and intriguing mother Olympias,) had fallen raeteristics of the inhabitants of the coun- 
victims to the treacherous plots foiTned by tries then visited. Thus Arrian, whose 
the majority of them against each other — account of Ancient India is unquestionably 
have no place in these pages. The histoiy the most to be relied on of any now extant, 
and triumphs of Alexander have been nar- notices among other points the slender 
rated at some length, for the sake of show- form of the Hindoos, the classes or sects 
ing the manner in which he was led on, into which they were divided, and the pro- 
first by the pursuit of Darius, and after- hibition of intermarriage, widow burning, t 


wards of Bessus, to Bactiia and to the. perpetuation of trades in families, vegetable 
verge of India. His progress is no mere diet, faces streaked with colours, men wear- 
matter of antiquarian research,t but exer- ing earrings, veils covering the head and 
cises an important bearing on the political shoulders, parti-coloured shoes, umbrellas 
question of the present time, respecting the carried only over principal personages, cot- 
possible advance of an European army ton manufactures of gi’eat fineness and 
through central Asia to the Indus, or via whiteness, two-handed swords, and other 
Syria, the Euphrates, and the Persian Gulf, matters. • The people appear to have been 
to the shores of the Indian Ocean ; a sub- extraordinarily numerous, and to have made 
ject which will be discussed when examining considerable progress in the arts of civilised 
the motives of the British incursions into life. Their bravery was strikingly manifest ; 


Afghanistan, in 1839-40. 


and it is remarkable, that notwithstanding 


In the history of the civilized world, the the numbers recorded as having fallen in 
epoch of Alexander would ever be memora- their engagement with Alexander, are as 
ble were it only for his exploits in India, usual incredibly greater on their side than 


* Langliovne’s Translation of Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander, p. 218. 

t It may be here well to observe, that in the fore- 
going brief sketch of Alexander’s march, written for 
general readers, no attempt has been made to enter 
upon the discussion of the disputed localities at 
which he conquered or founded cities. One such 
point would involve as much space as can here be 
devoted to the whole march — at least, if the varying 
opinions of the several authorities ancient and 
modern, were to be fairly and fully stated. I have, 
therefore (with some slight exceptions), merely given 
the jjrobable sites, leaving the reader to prosecute 
further inquiries in the pages of the oriental scholars 
already repeatedly named. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the works of none of the primary his- 
torians have descended to us, save some fragments 
preserved by their successors. Of these last, Arrian, 
who UT:ote in the early part of the second century 
n.C., is recognized as the most trustworthy, though 
his bald outline contrasts forcibly with the more 
highly-coloured pictures of Quintus Curtius, who 
seems to have followed Alexander’s campaigns with 
much diligence. Strabo also is a most valuable 
authority on this as on other geographical questions. 


Yet the loss of the writings of Bseton or Biton the 
authorised recorder of the marches, is irreparable, 
(especially when we consider the importance attached 
by Alexander to accurate geographical information) 
as also those of the first Ptolemy, and of Apol- 
lodorus the famed historian of Bactria. No conclu- I 
sive opinion can be formed regarding the knowledge 
possessed by the Hindoos of this invasion, until we 
are better acquainted with the records still stored np 
and hidden from us in various places. Thus, the 
literary treasures of the libraries of Patan (a city in 
Hajpootana) of Jessulmer (a town north-west ot 
: Joudpore) Cambay, and the Thibetian monasteries 
remain to be explored, as also many other valuable 
MS. collections, including those oi^ the travel.ing 
Jain and Boodhist bishops._ According to Tod and 
other writers, Alexander is known in India under 
the name of Escander Phulcarnein (two-horned), in 
allusion to his dominions in what they considered 
the eastern and western extremities of the earth. 
The rajahs of Cliittoor are also said to boast of de- 
scent from the sovereign termed Poms, who opposed 
the Macedonian conqueror. nc 

X In the country of Taxiles, but only howe^cr as 
tin exceptional instance. 
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his j yet he lost a larger proportion of troops 
in battle n-itli them than had previously 
fallen in the Persian war. The ofhee of the 
husbandman was invariably held saered 
among the IlindooSj he was never dis- 
tui'bed in his labours, and to root tip or 
wilfully injure growing crops was a breach 
of a recognised natural law no native prince 
would have ventured to commit. On the 
whole the impression of the Indian charac- 
ter left on th(> mind of the Greeks was de- 
cidedly favourable; the people were described 
as sober, moderate, peaceable, singularly 
truthful, averse to slavery in any form, and 
I attached to liberal municipal institutions. 

The productions of India had by tedious 
routes (which it will be necessary to point 
out in a subsequent section, when depicting 
the present state of their commerce), long 
found a ready market in Europe. The de- 
sire for them now increased tenfold. The 
foresight of Alexander was full}' vindicated 
by the I'apidity with which the Egyptian 
Alexandria began, tinder the first Ptolemy, 
to receive and pour forth its full tide of 
wealth ; and Babylon also became a great 
emporium. His* characteristic policy*'-' in 
freeing the Euphrates and Tigi'is from the 
physical impediments to navigation placed 
by a weak restrictive government, shattered 
the fetters which had long bound the enter- 
prising spirit of trade in these countries, 
and enabled it to find vent in the passage 
opened up with India, both by sea and land. 

The cities or military stations placed 
near the Indus soon languished, for the 
Europeans left there by the king, on hear- 
ing of his death hastened to escape from 
what they had from the first considered no 
better than hopeless exile. But commerce 
- had received a powerful stimulus, and cotton 
and silk manufactures, ivory, gems richly 
set, costly gums, pepper and cinnamon, 
dyes and drugs, were poured rapidly into 
Europe in return for the precious metals,*!' 
which entered India in coins of many forms 
(now vainly sought for by antiquarians) , and 
were there melted down to be shaped into 
idols, or to deck unhallowed shrines, and be 
thus stored up to an incalculable extent, to 
gorge eventually the avarice of the ruthless 
Mussulmans of a later age. 

* Alexander’s conquests -were intended, as lias 
been repeatedly stated, as a means of carrying out 
his vast commercial schemes. He hoped out of -ivar 
to bring peace ; and one of his favourite plans to 
promote this ultimate object -was, the founding of 
several new cities in Asia and in Europe, the former 
to be peopled with Europeans, and the latter with 

G 


Tun GiiEEK TO THE IMoiiammeoan Inva- 
sions. — The king of tlic Prasii (as the 
Greeks termed the Prachi or East) at tlic 
time of Alexander’s campaign in the Pun- 
jaub, was tlic last Nanda, -who, as has been 
shown, botli Greek and Hindoo writers agree 
in describing ns of low* birth. He ivas slain 
by his successor, .Chandra Gupta, or San- 
dracottus, about 310, n.c., who appeal's to 
have spent a short time when a 3’^outh in the 
IMaccdonian camp, whence he tied to avoid 
the wrath of Alexander, which he had roused 
in some unexplained manner. Chandra 
Gupta was king when Sclcucus, to -whom 
in the division of power Syria and the 
Bactrian and Indian satraprics had fallen, 
proceeded to claim the sovereignty, though 
at first under the name of the governorship of 
these territories. He marched in person to 
reduce the local authorities to obedience, 
•and flushed with victoiy proceeded at the 
head of a considerable force to India, n.c. 
303. The brief and conflicting accounts of 
his progress which have descended to us, 
indicate that he advanced even to the 
Ganges, but was deterred from warlike pro- 
ceedings, cither by the necessity of turning 
back with his strength unimpaired to defend 
another portion of his dominions attacked 
by Antigonus, or else by the formidable 
array drawn out against him by Chandra 
Gupta, who had previously greatly extended 
and consolidated his kingdom. The result 
appears to have been that Sclcucus made 
over to the Hindoo sovereign, not only all the 
country conquered by Alexander eastward 
of the Indus, but also that to the -westward 
as far as the river Arahiiis ; while Chandra 
Gupta on liis part acknowledged this con- 
cession by a present of 500 war chariots. 
How far Porus and Taxiles, or their succes- 
sors, were consulted in this proceeding, or 
how they acted, is not stated; but in their 
conduct immediately after the king’.s death, 
they showed themselves faithful and much at- 
tached to the Greeks. A family connection is 
alleged to have been formed between Seleucus 
arid Chandra Gupta, by the marriage of a 
daughter of the former with the latter, (who 
being a Soodra might maa’ry as he pleased ;) 
and it is certain that friendly intercourse ex- 
isted between them, an ambassador named 
Asiatics, so that “by intermarriages and oxoliiviigo of 
good offices the inhabitants of those two groat con- 
tinents might be gradually moulded into a ainiilari/y 
of sentiments, and become nttncliod to oaoli olhor 
■with mutual affection.” — (Diod. Rio., lib, xviii., o. <1.) 

t Pliny, writing in the first eontiiry of tlin Olirin- 
tian era, complains that llonio was oxlian/ilod l)y a 
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some slight clue to their relative impor- 
tance, antiquit}^, and position,* 

That of Bengal is mentioned in the 
Maha Bharat, and the Ayeen Akbery con- 
tinues the succession thi'ough five dynasties 
up to the Mohammedan conquest. These 
lists are to some extent supported by the 
inscriptions found in various places, which 
among other matters refer to a series of 
princes with names ending in Pala, wlioj 
reigned apparently from the ninth to the; 
latter part of the eleventh century, and are 
asserted to have ruled all India from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from the 1 
Brahmapootra to and even beyond the 
Indus. They are also assorted to have sub- 
dued Tibet. The dynasty of Pala was suc- 
ceeded by one whose names ended in Sena, 
and this last was subverted by the Moham- 
medans about A.D. 1203. 

The kingdom of Malwa is far less ancient 
than those already mentioned. Its famous 
mouaroh, Vicramaditya, is the Haroun al 
Raschid of Plindoo tales, of which a great 
number have been ooUated by the inde- 
fatigable zeal of Colonel Wilford. He is 
said to have passed the early part of his life 
among holy men in austere seclusion, and 
even when arrived at regal power, to have 
eschewed aU pomp, using utensils of earth 
rather than of gold, and sleeping on a mat 
instead of a bed. There is reason to believe 
that this hero of romance was really a pow- 
erful monai'ch and conqueror, who ruled a 
civilised and prosperous country, extended his 
sway over the Deccan and even over Cabool, 
and was a distinguished patron of literature, 
Oojein became populous on account of -the 
great image of Maha-Cali, or Time, which 
he erected there ; but he himself worshipped 
only one invisible God. He was slain, 56 b.c., 
in old age, in battle with Salivahana, aprinceof 
the Deccan, who will be subsequently referred 
to; and his death foimed the commencement 
of an era, which is still current among the 

* The authorities mainly relied on being the valy 
able summary contained in Elphinstone’s India, '^o\. i., 
up. 388 to 425 pthe Ayeen Akbery ; Brigg’s transla- 
tion of Ferishta; Todd’s Hajasthan; and Grant 
Duff’s History of the Ilahrattas. 

+ Vincent’s translation of the Perijilus, p. 111. 

t Malcolm’s Persia, vol. i., p. 112.— “The coun- 
tries beyond the Oxus, as far as Ferghana, all those 
to the Indus, some jirovinces of India, and the finest 
districts of Arabia, acknowledged the sway of the 
mighty monarch of Persia.” Sir John adds that 
the emperors of China and India sent presents, the 
description of which reads more like a chapter from 
the Arabian Nights than the page of even a Persian 
historian. Among the gifts of the first potentate ; 


- pountries northward of the Nerbudda. It 
is of Vicramaditya that the traditions of uni- 
i versal empire are most common in India. A 
• iong period of anarchy ensued in Malwa 
: upon this abrupt conclusion of his able gov- 
! ernment. The next epoch is that of the re- 
1 nowned Rajah Bhoja ; whose reign of forty 
^ years terminated about the end of the 
eleventh century. His grandson was taken 
prisoner, and his country conquered by the 
Rajah of Guzerat ; but Malwa soon reco- 
vered its independence, which was finally 
destroyed by the Mohammedans, a.d, 1231. 

In Guzerat, from its having been the re- 
sidence of Crishna, and other circumstances, 
an early principality would appear to have 
existed; and thcv. whole is spoken of as un- 
der one dominion, by a Greek writer of the 
second century.f Colonel Tod mentions 
another principality, founded at Ballabi, in 
the peninsula of Guzerat, in the middle of the 
second century, n.c., by an emigrant of the 
Solar race, which reigned in Oude. This 
dynasty was expelled in 524, by an army of 
barbarians, variously conjectured to have 
been Parthians, Persians of the Sassanian 
dynasty, and Indo-Bactrians, The second 
supposition is probably correct, as Sir John 
Malcolm asserts on the authority of various 
Persian writers, that Nousheerwan, who 
reigned at or about this period, carried his 
victorious arms into India ; but that the tri- 
bute, which was the fruit of his conquest, 
was after his death no longer paid to his 
degenerate son and successor.J Another 
Rajpoot tribe, called the Chauras, succeeded 
to the rule of Guzerat, and finally estab- 
lished their capital in a.d. 746, at Anhal- 
wara, now Pattan. Railing Chaura, in a.d. 
931, through the death of the last rajah 
without male issue, the succession devolved 
on his son-in-law, a prince of the Rajpoot 
tribe of Salonka ; whose family were chiefs 
of Callian, in the Deccan, above the Ghauts. 
The kingdom was absorbed by the Mussul- 

was the image of a panther, the body covered with 
pearls, and the eyes formed of rubies ; a wonderffil 
robe, the border of which was of celestial blue, while 
the centre was occupied by a representation of the 
king himself, clothed in his royal robes, and sur- 
rounded by his attendants ; and lastly, enclosed in 
the same golden box as the robe was a female 
figure, the beauty of the face veiled by long tresses, 
and “ overpowering as a flash of day during a dark 
night.” The Indian offerings were a thousand 
pounds’ weight of aloe-wood, a vase filled with pearls, 
and formed of one precious stone, on which was 
engraven the figures of a maiden seven hands in 
hemht, and of a lion ; and a carpet made of a ser- 
peiU’s skin, delicately fine and exquisitely tinted. 
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mau conquests of 1397. Canovj, in early 
times, was called Pancliala, and seems to 
have been a long but narrow territory, ex- 
tending on the east of Nepaul (wliieh it in- 
cluded) ] and on tbe west, along the Chum- 
bul and Bunnass as far as Ajmeer. Notwith- 
standing the notice it has attracted as one 
of the most ancient, wealthy, and magnifi- 
cent places in India, its early history is very 
little known.* Its wars with the neighbour-- 
ing state of Delhi contributed to accelerate 
the ruin of Hindoo independence ; and it 
was conquered by the Mussulmans in 1193. 
Cashmere is asserted, by its historians, to have 
existed 2,600 years n.c. Its last monarch 
was subdued by Mahmood, a.u. 1015. Its an- 
nals, as before stated, have been 'wi’itten care- 
full}’^ and at length ; and placed "within reach 
of the British public by Professor Wilson. 

Delhi is first named in the Maha Bharat; 
it was governed by a Rajpoot line, whose 
last prince was dethroned, a.d. 1050, by an 
ancestor of the Prithwi Rajah, conquered 
by the Mussulmans, A.n, 1192. 

The earliest mention of Benares is found 
in the same poem ; and its independence 
terminated contemporaneously with that of 
Delhi. Mithili existed in Rama’s time, and 
was the capital of his father-in-law, Sita. 
It was famous for a school of law, and gave 
its name to one of the chief Indian lan- 
guages. Gour, named in the ]\'Iaha Bharat, 
seems to have lasted up to about a.d. 1231. 

Sinde, referred to in the same record, was 
independent in the time of Alexander (325 
B.C.); and was finally conquered by the Mo- 
hammedans. Mewar, Jessulmer, and Jeipur, 
founded respectively in a.d. 720, 731, and 
967, still exist as distinct states. Ajmeer is 
traced back by Tod, for seven generations \ 
before a.d. 695 ; it fell at the same time as 
Delhi. The Punjaub can hardly be spoken 
of as a distinct kingdom, since it appears to ! 
have been generally broken up into various 
small states ; but from a, very remote time 
a great city is thought to have existed near 
Lahore, t though under a different name. 

Our insight into the history of the Deccan 
commences, for the most part, at a much 
later date than that of Hindoostan. The 
five distinct languages — Tamul, Canarese, 
Telugii, Mahratta, and Urya, are considered 
to denote an equal number of early na- 
tional divisions, the first-mentioned indicating 


the most ancient, viz., the country of Dravira, 
Avhich occupied the extreme south of the 
Ijcninsula ; the eaidiest colonists from Hin- 
doostan having traversed the bleak plateaux 
of tbe upper Deccan, and settled down on the 
fruitful plains of the Carnatic and Tanjore. 
The kingdom of Pandya was formed about 
the fifth century. In the time of the “ Pe- 
riplus” it comprehended a part of the 
Malabar coast; but it was usually oounded 
by the Ghauts to the westward, and occupied 
only the territory now known as the dis- 
tricts of kladura and Tinivelly. The seat of 
government was at Madura, in Ptolemy’s 
time, and remained there until about a cen- 
tury ago. The last prince was conquered by 
the nabob of Arcot, in 1736. The neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Chola was at one time of 
considerable extent, its princes having, it is 
supposed, about tbe middle of the eighth 
century, possessed large portions of Carnata 
and Telingana. Their sway was greatly 
diminished in the twelfth century, being re- 
duced to the limits of the Dravira country. 
Chola lost its separate existence about the 
end of the seventeenth century. The capital 
was, for the most pai't, at Conjeveram, west 
of Madras. Chera comprehended Travan- 
core, part of Malabar, and Coimbatore, and 
seems to have existed about the commence- 
mencement of our era. It was subverted in 
the tenth century, and its lands portioned 
among the surrounding states. 

Kerala included Malabar and Camara. 
About the first or second century of the 
Christian era a colony of Brahmins from 
Hindoostan settled here, divided the country 
into sixty-four districts, and governed it by 
means of a general assembly of their cast; 
renting allotments to men of the inferior 
classes. The executive government was 
held by a Brahmin elected every three years, 
and assisted by a council of four of the same 
tribe ; but in the course of time, a chief of 
the military class was appointed. The 
northern division appears to have been 
ruled by a dynasty of its own till the twelfth 
century, when it was overturned by the Be- 
lala rajahs; and subsequently became sub- 
ject to the rajahs of Vijayanagar. 

The Cancan, in early times, was a wild 
forest tract (as great part of it still remains), 
thinly inhabited by Mahrattas. 

Carnata seems to have been originally 


* The Pala dynasty at Canouj are thought to have -with an inscription of Samadras Gupta’s, which has 
displaced as paramount rulers in India, the Gupta been translated by Mr. Prinsep. 
dynasty of Prayaga and Delhi. Prayaga or AJIaha- -f- "When the Pala princes held Canouj, member.*: 
bad, the ancient Gupta capital, contains a column of the family ruled at Lahore, and thence cxtondt'd 
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institutes were ever observed, greatly im- , impracticable ritual, .vith abstinence from 
pairs Its value. The first objection applies many things irliich in the Christian dispen- 
also to the Ramaya,na and Maha Bharat. sations are treated as. harmless-hut the 
• perhaps may be reasonably character of Brahmin and also of Boodliist 

mfewed, from the concurrent testimony of teaching, generally distinct, was alike in 
Hindoo and foreign records, of inscriptions, being, lyitli some great and glaring excep- 
and mucli incidentcil cvidBiiCB of various tious^niBrciful and ovon comparatively moz’al. 
kinds— that, at a period long antecedent to Tlie laws of the Hindoos, especially for 
the Christian era, and while the natives of civil judicature, have been eulogized by Sir 
Britain weic^ nude, nomadic savages, the Jones, IHunro, and other authorities, 
people of India had attained a high position though severely criticised by Mill, who on 
in arts, science, literature, and commerce, this subject was prejudiced, and in fact pos- 
and lived under the hereditary rule of their sessed but a small part of the information 
own kings or rajahs j the evils attendant on since revealed. The equal partifcionment of 
the otherwise irresponsible power of a patri- j property, and the consequent disability of 
archal and despotic ruler being probably willing away land or money, has been much 
counterbalanced by the respective rights of canvassed as to its effect in preventing the 
the chiefs of the sacred, and of the warrior accumulation or improvement of possessions, 
casts, but 'still more by the municipal insti- It undoubtedly stimulated the dedication of 
tutions which seem to have been general large sums to religious, charitable, or public 
throughout the country. In many smaller purposes ; to the building of temples, of j 
states the government appears to have been ‘ choultries or houses of refreshment for tra- 
a sort of ohgarchical republic. The manners vellers,^ and to the formation of tanks and 
and customs of the Hindoos, the influence canals — •most necessary w'orks in a land where 
of cast, and the changes gradually brought such means, under Providence, can alone 
about by Mussulman and &itish conquerors, prevent hundreds, nay thousands, not only of 
will, if space permit, be specially though cattle, but of human beings, from perishing 
briefly narrated in another section. Between by the maddening pangs of thirst, or in the 
the time of Menu and the Mohammedan more prolonged agonies of hunger, when the 
epoch, the religious and social habits of the parched earth, gaping in deep chasms, plainly 
people had sadly deteriorated. Their belief bids man, if he would be sustained by her 
in an omnipresent or '' all-pervasive’^ God increase, use the energy and ability with 
had gradually been warped by perverted but which God has blessed him, to supply as 
plausible reasoning, into a belief that be- best he can, the want of kindly dew and 
cause God was in everything, therefore any- rain, to renew her strength and fertility, 
thing might be worshipped, not simply as His The position of loomen was decidedly supc- 
representative, but actually as Himself. Be- i-ior to that of the weaker sex in almost any 
ginning probably with those glorious natural other ancient nation, with regard to the 
objects of the Sabman heresy, the sun, moon, hereditary laws of property : they were, if 
and stars, they had at length become so de- unmarz-ied, to receive portions out of their 
graded as to fall down before images of wood brothers’ allotments. Menu ordains that 
and stoUe, and had lost sight almost wholly whoever accosts a w'oman shall do so bj'- the 
of their original doctrine of an indivisible title of “sistei’," and that way must be 
triad, by ignoring Brahma (the creating prin- made for her, even as for the aged, for a 
ciple) and according to Vishnu (the preserr- priest, for a prince, or a bridegroom ; and in 
ing) or Saiva (the destroying),* a paramount his text on the laws of hospitality he enjoins 
place in the pantheon of hero-gods, sacred that “pregnant women, brides and damsels, 
animals, and grotesque, or often (to Euro- shall have food before all the other guests, 
pean eyes) immodest figui'es, which gradually The seclusion and ignoi’ance to which fcmiucs 
arose, and swallowed up in the darkness are now subjected had their ongm m tiic 
of heathenism the rays of light which pos- like Mohammedan custom. Eormcrly they 
sibly shone upon the earliest of the Hindoo 'svere taught to read and wntc, they were 
race in the patriarchal age. Their religiovs the ornament and delight of the social circle; 

observances involved a tedious and almost and historic or traditionaiy annals abound in f 
• These arc mythologically represented ns Im'ing records of their virtuous am nob y ‘ j 
wives, namcl}', Seraswnti or Devi, Lakshmi or Bhn- gyttcQ or widow-burning ; infanticide ; 
vaui, and Pnrvnti or Durga, considered mctaphysi- Qufc of the sick, when deemed past j 

c.yiy as the nctiro powers^ wliich develop die prm- ^ “ uncler tlic same or different j 

ciplc represented by each niemhcr of the triad. rccuiciy , 
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circumstances, including immolation 1)C- 
neatli the car of Juggernaut and self- 
inflicted tortures are almost entirely inno- 
vations •wliieli graduall}’- crept in ; J ugger- 
naut especially — being of quite modern date. 

The extent of scientifie knowledge aequired 
by the Hindoos and the date of its attain- 
ment, is a soui'ce of endless discussion ; yet 
the subject is too important to be wholly 
passed over, even in this intermediate stage 
of their history. 

In astronomy, much merit is assigned them 
by Cassini, Bailly, and Playfan, who assert 
that a considerable degree of progress 
had been made 3,000 j’-ears before the 
Christian era, as eddenced by observa- 
tions still extant. La Place, De Lam- 
bre, and others dispute the authenticity 
of these observations, but all agree in ad- 
mitting a great antiquity, klr. Bcntlc}', who 
has examined the calculations very minutely, 
and is one of the most strenuous opponents 
of the claims of the Hindoos, pronounces 
their division of the Ecliptic into twenty- 
seven lunar mansions, to have been made 
B.c. 1442. Mr. Elphinstone is of opinion 
that the Indian observations could not have 
commenced at a later period than the fif- 
teenth century, n.c., or one or two eenturies 
before the first mention of astronomy in 
Greece. In the fifth century the Brahmins 
discussed the diurnal revolution of the 
earth on its axis, and they were more cor- 
rect than Ptolemy in their notions regard- 
ing the precession of the Equinoxes. 

In an Indian work (tlie Surya Sidhanta) 
to which the date of the fifth or sixth century 
is generally assigned, a system of trigono- 
metry is laid down which involves theorems 
that were not known in Europe until the 
sixteenth century. ' Geometry was probably 
studied long previous to the date of the above 
book, as exemplified in the demonstrations 
of various properties of triangles, the pro- 

* “Mr. Colehrooke has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest perfection it ever 
reached in India before it was known to the 
Arabians, and, indeed, before the first dawn of the 
culture of the sciences among that people.” — (El- 
phinstone, vol. i., p. 250). 

t The Samaritan is the most ancient of the orien- 
tal versions of the Scriptures, but its exact age is 
unascertained ; it contains only the Pentateuch. 

J The anonymous writer of a Key to the Chrono- 
logy of the Hhidoos, whose opinions are set forth in 
2 vols. 8vo., printed at Cambridge in 1820; under- 
takes to convince his readers that “the Hindoo 
dates correspond with the Hebrew texts of our 
Scriptures, and that they date' the Lotos or creation 
5,817 years from the present time, which is only six 

H 


portion of the radius to the circumference 
of the circle, and other problems. The in- 
vention of decimal notation is ascribed to 
the Hindoos, who, even in algebra, so early 
as the sixth century,* under a celebrated 
teacher, (Brahma (Jnpta,) excelled all their 
cotemporariesj not merely in propounding 
problems, but in its application to astrono- 
mical investigations and geometrical demon- 
strations. Their chronology has long been a 
stumbling-block (see p. 15), but it is never- 
theless considered by several critical in- 
quirers to admit of satisfactoiy explanation 
by means of astronomical and arithmetical 
calculations. Megasthenes expressly declares 
that the Indians and the Jews were the only 
nations possessed of a rational chronology, 
and that they agreed. Mi*. Masson remarks, 
on this statement, — "when I look at the 
enormous sums given of millions of years 
elapsed during tlie three first yugas, and 
ask how can they be reconciled with the 
dictum of Megasthenes, I call to mind a 
verse somewhere in IMenu, which tells us 
that a year of a mortal is but a day with 
the gods, and conceit that these large num- 
bers have been calculated on some such 
base as there suggested — just as in the 
Hebrew Prophets, Daniel, &e., periods are ex- 
pi’essed by days, weeks, &c. — only in these, 
multiplication is needful, and with the Hin- 
doos division.^' In the private letter from 
which I have ventured to quote the preced- 
ing passage, Mr. Masson adds, that by the 
use of the multiple 360 and the divisor 
nine (the sacred number of the Tartars and 
other nations), the Hindoo statement can 
be made to agree with that found in one 
(? the Saraaritanf version) of the Scriptures 
within a single year.J And he considers 
that the system of Indian chronology was 
framed in some manner intelligible to the 
initiated, § by whom the sacred writings were 
solely, or at least particularly, intended to 

years from the true period, according to the best 
calculations we have, and only two years according 
to the vulgar era of Christ, A.M. 4004.” In an 
elaborate disquisition he contends that the com- 
mencement of the fourth historical age, Cali ynga, 
“is correctly placed at B.C. 3182;” the three pre- 
vious ages “contain a period of 900 years only;” 
and by adding 900 years to the current year of the 
fourth, or Cali age, we get the true epoch of creation, 
according to all oriental chronology.” The year of 
the world is computed by the Greek church at B.c. 
5509; by the Aby.ssinian church, 5492; by the Jews, 
3760. The Bible chronology gives it as 4004 B.C. 

§ It is stated in the “ Key " that some European 
suggested to Sir W. Jones an explanation by cutting 
the ciphers ofiT the numerals. 
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Vicramaditya era. Goins of the Chandra 
Gupta dynasty have been eollected from the 
ruins of Behat near the Doab Canal, and at 
Canouj; others, of a Jain or Boodhistical 
type, have been procured at Rajast’han and 
at Hurdwar on the Ganges. - | 

Recent investigations* have brought to j 
light no inconsiderable quantity of Indo- 1 
Scythian and Sassanian coins, which gradn- , 
ally njixed with and at length merged into | 
a distinct Hindoo type. This, with modifi- ! 
cations, lasted to the time of the Moham- 
medan conquerors. A very curious Eng- 
lish collection of Hindoo silver monies con- 
nects two dynasties ; indeed, there are not 
many links wanting to form an entire series 
of Greek, Bactrian, Nysa3an,t Sassanian, 
Indo-Scythian, and HindooJ (Guzerat, Raj- 
poot, Canouj, or Rahtore, &c.) coins, from 
the time of Alexander to that of the Moslems 
in the eleventh century. The Roman coins | 
discovered in India extend in antiquity 
through a period of more than 1,000 years, 
from the Augustan age down to the decline 
of the Lower empire ; those generally found 
are of the smaller denominations, consisting j 
of the common currency of the eastern parts j 
of the empire : many of the copper coins | 
are of Egyptian fabrication. 

Bactria, Aria, and Parthia. — The two! 
first-named countries, comprising the tern- ; 
tory lying on either side of the Hindoo 
Koosh, between the Oxus and Indus Rivers, 
are on the high road of Asiatic conquest, 
and have been the battle-field of every tribe 
and nation that has risen to dominion in the 
East. Parthia has been always intimately 
connected with them, and the three have 
iointly and severally exercised an influence 
in India, the extent and nature of which is 
still but imperfectly understood. 

Recent discoveries of coins (above re- 
ferred to) have confirmed and augmented 
the information bequeathed by ancient 


• See Ariana Antigua, a descriptive nccount of 
the antiquities and coins of Afgiiamst^, with a 
memoir of the buildings, called topes, by C. 

Fso Edited by Prof. IVilson, 4to, 1841. Aho the 
expositions of J. Prinsep in the Journal of the Bengal 

SmI,: .nd hIt. Pn»»p’. " 

t The features of the sovereigns of the 'anous 
dynasties stamped on these coins are quit^e disUnch 
and they ate generally well executed. The ISjsffian 
W a Let or diadem round the head, rercpe,j 
horseman the Indo-Scythian an erect figure of Her 
cules resting on Ids club : tbe Sassanian, r-ppb 
on the reverse. The legends are generally m Greek, 
or in Pehlevi, a language which wms cyntempornrj 
n-iUi the Pars! (of Persia), and the 
five or sir hundred years, n.c. It was u ea 


authors, and thrown a new light on the 
connection which existed with the kingdom 
of Bactria — that is, of the country watered 
by the Oxusi and its tributaries, and sepa- 
rated from Hindoostan by the range of 
mountains whence -the Oxus and Indus 
derive their respective sources. It has been 
already stated, that after the first contest for 
the partition of tlie vast empire of Alexander, 
all his eastern conquests, including Hyrca- 
nia, Parthia, Bactria, Aria,§ &c., were ap- 
propriated by Seleucus. Bactria remained 
subject to his descendants, until civil wars 
and the impending revolt of the Parthians 
induced Diodotus, or Theodotus, the satrap 
or governor of the province, to assert his 
independence and become the first king, 
about 250, or, according to Bayer, 255, B.c. 
Parthia also successfully revolted from the 
sway of the Seleucidse, under Arsaces,j| who, 
according to Strabo, was by birth a Bac- 
trian, hut is called by other writers a Da- 
hian, that is, a native of Sogdiana who- 
ever he was, he appears to have used Greek 
only on his coins and in his public letters 
and correspondence. 

Bactria itself, however, cannot be sup- 
posed to have been colonised by any great 
body of Greeks, but probably received many 
of the partiaRy-discipliued recruits raised 
by Alexander during tbe later part of his 
progress. Even the Greeks, by intermar- 
riage with Persian, and doubtless with In- 
dian wives, would soon lose their distinctive 
character; and after the establishment of 
Parthian power, the immigration of adven- 
turers from Greece, and, indeed, all commu- 
nication with that country would cease. This 
accounts for the total silence^ of Gicck 
authors respecting the termination of the 
Bactrian kingdom. Its limits, during the 
I most flourishing period, included^ some parts 
1 of India. Strabo quotes an ancient author, 
iwho asserts that the Bactrians posscsseJ 


region round Assyria, nnd probably in 
f —but together with the Zend iias been a dead 
for more than two tiioasand years. 

The ancient Hindoo coins have various dcMccs 

iseman, a horse, an elephant, a 

lope, a goat, the Sankh, or sacred shell, or llic 

oglyphic called Tr^r-nf U ihe 

Arfn k the territory of which Ifcrat is t id 
ttl Ariana (Ecran) is the general nameior the 
itrv east of Pwsia and Media to the Indus, 
Sogdiana designates tlic OvL 

^mmt^'of thf sS 1$ h<c f 

Ijc SLs..-Condcr’s Modern Traveller. (Butus.) 
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" the most conspicuous part of Ariana ” 
(Khorasan), and conquered more nations in 
India than even Alexander. In this last 
achievement the principal actors -were Me- 
nander, Appollodotus, and Demetrius, who 
are mentioned together by Sti-abo; but their 
date and the limits of their sway are not 
clearly stated. Demetrius is a puzzle, or 
rather the site of his kingdom, for he once 
had one, and was a conqueror besides. Two 
or three of his coins have been found in 
Cabool, not sufficient to establish the fact of 
liis rule there, but rather the reverse ; two 
or three others — of silver — have been 
brought from Bokhara. Appollodotus and 
Menander* certainly ruled over Cabool, 
their copper coins being found in such 
numbers, and so constantly, as to pi’ovc 
they were once a currency there ; but then, 
as regards Appollodotus, Cabool is held to 
have been merely a pronnee, his capital 
being established elsewhere, to be looked 
for, perhaps, where his copper money was 
circular instead of square, as at Cabool, and 
such circular coins arc discovered more 
eastward in the Punjaub, and even at 
Muttra (the old Methora), on the J urana. 
l\Iasson strongly suspects the kingdom of 
Appollodotus and Menander to have been 
rather Indian than Bactrian ; and Professor 
Lassen supposes three kingdoms to have 
existed besides that of Bactria, of which the 
eastern, under Menander and Appollodotus, 
comprehended the Punjaub and the valley 
of the Indus, with Cabool and Arachosia, or 
Candahar, added in times of prosperity. The 
westei’ii kingdom, he places conjecturally at 
Heerat and in Seestan, and the thu’d would 
include the Paropamisan region, which, 
however, Prinsep inclines to attribute to 
Bactria.t Unfortunately, no information 
has been obtained to prove how far north 
or west of Cabool the currencies of the 
aforesaid kings spread, otherwise the limits 
of their rule might have been partially 
traced in those directions. The Greeks, 
under klenander, made extensive conquests, 
subduing the Seres and Shauni to the north 
and north-east of India ; crossing the Hy- 
panis (Hyphasis,orBeyah), and proceeding as 
, far as the Isamus to the south-eastward ; and 

* Whether Appollodotus ' succeeded or preceded 
Menander is uncertain, hut an opinion may be raised 
that although always mentioned first, he really fol- 
lowed Menander, because his circular coins so closely 
resemble in style and fabric those of Azes (in Bac- 
tro-Pali, Aya) that it is evident the one currency 
followed the other, in the Punjaub and to the east, 
but not in Cabool, where that of Hermias prevailed. 


on the south-westward reducing Pattalene, 
that is, the country about Tatta, forming 
the Delta of the Indus. All the interme- 
diate territory appears, from the statement 
of Strabo, to have been vanquished; and we 
might form a tolerably satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to its extent, but for doubts suggested 
of the meaning of the word Isamus. This 
is by some considered to denote the Jumna 
River, by others the Himalaya Mountains 
(sometimes called Imaus), and, thirdly, with 
perhaps better reason, the Isamutti River, 
which falls into the Hooghly, a western 
branch of the Ganges. 

Bacfria Proper, as established by Diodotus, 
appears to have continued through his suc- 
cessors Diodotus II., Euthydemus, Eucra- 
tidcs, and his successor (supposed by De 
Guignes and Bayer to have been his son 
and murderer, Eucratides II., but by Mas- 
son, Hcliocles), until about 125 years b.c., 
when, (according to Chinese records, quoted 
by De Guignes) a great movement which 
took place in Central or Eastern Tartary 
impelled across the Jaxartes (Sir) an irre- 
sistible torrent of Scythian hordes. This 
statement is corroborated by the testimony 
of Strabo, who gives the names of the four 
principal tribes by whom the overthrow of 
the Greek kingdom was effected. From 
these names they would appear to have been 
composed of a mixture of Get® or Goths, 
Dahi or Dacians, Sakarauli or Sakas, and 
Toebari, perhaps, but not certainly, Turks. 
All seized portions of Bactria; and after 
some time the Getse subdued the others, 
and advanced upon India. Crossing the 
Hindoo Koosh, they dispossessed the suc- 
cessor of Hermias, if not the old king him- 
self ; and their presence is very clearly 
indicated by those coins beailng the name 
of that king, with the prefix Su. Soon after 
the coinage was varied ; busts probably in- 
tended to represent their own kings or chiefs 
were introduced, and Bactro-Pali legends on 
the reverse, much differing from the Greek 
ones encircling the busts — the latter, indeed, 
becoming unintelligible. The Getse, more- 
over, we are assured, retained power in the 
countries bordering on the Indus for four 
centuries — liable, necessarily, to vicissitudes. 

For this remark, as well as other information inter- 
woven in the text conveying a brief sketch of Bac- 
trian affairs, I am indebted to the kindness of klr. 
Charles Masson. 

t Because of the bilingual as, well as pure Greek 
coins of Heliocles and Antiraachus, kings of Bactria. 
— Historical Results dedudble frovi recent discoveries 
in Afghanistan, by H. Prinsep, Esq., p. 66. 


MOHAMjMED, the ealse prophet. 


tian scriptures, lie recognised the mighty 
truths they contained, and the sharp wea- 
pons those ti’uths would afford, wielded 
against idolatry. Incited by strangely- 
blended motives of ambition and fanaticism, 
he boldly defied the curse pronounced on 
those most impious of all deceivers, who 
shall dare to add unto, or take away from, the 
revealed word of God. {Revelation, ch. xxii. 
V. 18, 19.) 

It is necessary to know something of his 
private life, before we can understand the 
steps by which an unknown enthusiast sprang 
sudderJy into importance; and, gathering 
together with marvellous skill and energy 
the scattered tribes, formed them into a 
nation, prohibited retaliation without . the 
previous sanction of a trial and a sentence, 
and in short, induced them to abandon intes- 
tine strife and combine in a religious crusade. 
Mohammed was bom a.d. 569, at Mecca, one 
of the oldest cities in the world, and belonged 
to the head family of the tribe of Koreisli, 
who were the hereditary guardians of the 
great temple of Caaba, which is built round 
a well, supposed to be that miraculously 
' pointed out to Hagar to save the life of 
! Ishmacl. Tradition declares tlic temple 
itself, or at least the first temple which 
existed on this site, to have been vouchsafed 
in answer to the prayer of Adam, who im- 
plored that he might be permitted to have a 
sanctuary like that in Avliich he had wor- 
.riiipped in Eden. The prayer was granted, 
and in curtains of light a model of the para- 
disaical Icmplcwas let down, precisely beneath 
the spot where the original liad stood. On 
this model Seth built a temple, wliich was 
.swept away by the deluge, hut rebuilt by 
Abraham aud Isaac. Tiic wor.diip oilcicd in 
the Caaba was at the beginning of the sixth 
centurv idolatrous, the chief objects being 
Abraham and Ishmncl, to whose images, 
each holding a bunch of nrrow.s, such as the 
Arabs use for divining, regular worship was 
1 ofierccl. Thus Abraham, the divinely-com- 
( missioned witness against idolatry, became 
^ in process of time the object of ^5.0' 

I crime he had so ".ealously condemned, u itli 

i him and his son there appe.ar to have been 
i in .all 300 god«, tbc number having pro- 
i bablv reference to the days of the rci>ian 

i * 

i * The cliief command ibn Caaoa and of 
) iltc ci(v were veVu-d in the same pet>n;i, and 
!; to thiH'double ofiiee of priest and chief -Mo- 
hammed was presumptive heir, whrji tnc 
. dcMlt of his father Abdallr.U befon? l.m 


grandfather, cut him off from the succession, 
aud threw him a destitute orphan on the CArc 
of his uncle, Ahu Taleb, who taught him the 
business of a merchant, and c.arricd him on 
long trading journeys into Sn-ia, thus giving 
him early insight into foreign countries and 
creeds. Wlicn but fourteen, Mohammed 
entered into a rancorous war that had hrokcu 
out among the tribes, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself for courage and ability. 
Till twent 3 '^-fivc he remained in the service 
of his uncle, and then maiTicd Kadijah, tiic 
richly-endowed widow of a merchant of 
Mecca, Thus raised to indcpondciico, lie 
was enabled to pursue tlic objects most con- 
genial to his own mind; hut the nature of 
his occupations for many years is unknown. 

! Some suppose him to have employed that 
long interval in the study of various manu- 
j scripts, although throughout his life he con- 
istantly affirmed himself unable to read or 
! vn-itc='' a single word. It is very possible that, 

' by the aid of a retentive memory, he might 
i have obtained orally a great part, or even the 
I whole, of the information he possessed, espe- 
cially with regard to the unity of God, by 
intercourse with a cousin of his wife’s, nanicd 
Warka hen Naufcl, who was skilled in .Tcwi*.ii 
le.arning, and is said to have translated the 
Scriptures from llchrcvv into Arabic. He 
withdrew himself at length from all society, 
and spent long periods in complete solitude 
jin the c.avc of Har.n, near his native cUy, 
giving free scope to meditations, which 
brought him to the verge if not nctnally into 
the abyss of iiis.anitv, and opened a door lor 
fancied visions .mid’ every species of mental 
delusion. At length, wlicri about forty years 
of age, be declared his alleged mission to his 
wife^ and afterwards to a few of his lamily; 
and, some three or four years iifler, publiely 
announced himself as the Iw-t and greatest 
of the prophets.'^ Ilcis re[)rc?entC(l as hanng 
been a man of middle size, singidariy mu^* 
ciilur, with a verj- large head, iwoinuwnl 
forehead, evebrows nearly mev tiutr, hut vu- 
vided bv a' vein, which in timr-^ o[ vvcilv- 
ment throbbed violently, black Ibs'.buig ••yrx, 
aquiline nose, full and fiorid ebef..-, 
moiitli, ami small leotbof the ixur-t eupr-uy 
wbUcuc'-s ; glo^MV black bair ft u over .i*- 
slunilders, ami a full heard flowed doa a <!p '*■ 
liis che-t. His rountc nance is aPa-gru^ w* 
have been beautiful iu the evlrcmf, .u-'i 

• }V'}»s.« S.'f-’'- I ?-■* urj-lr'a 

trW.h of VUn a, i. '’'-’/r ’T 

cvtHojx h-r r. i'- a tkV- v ^ y ■ 

gy.nf'g ifiv 
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have added not a little to theen’oet produced 
by his insinuating address and consummate 
eloquence upon the imprcssioidihlo natures 
of his countrymen.^'- The creed he first taught 
was simply this: — “There is no God but. 
God, and j^Iohammcd is his prophet;^' and 
all who received and repeated tliis compi'c- 
hensive formula were styled “true bclievei*s.” 
The Koran he declared to be a perfect book, 
already written in heavoi, hut communicated 
to hi:n in portions only, through the medium i 
of the angel Gabriel. This provision enabled 
him to disscmin.atc his doctrines gradually, to 
observe the manner in wJiich they were 
received, and to modifv and even chamre 
them at successive penods ; but, at the same 
time, the very facility of obviating imme- 
diate difiicuUics, led to many divcrcpaneics 
and contradictions in his pretended rcvehi- 
tions. In spite, however, of much c.xtrava- 
gance, of the wildest dreams related as if 
sober realities, and, worse than all, of the 
ghiring impiety of pleading the Eivinc com- 
mand as a reason for iiiiolcrancc and immo- 
rality, many chapters of the Koran arc still 
remarkable as compositions. f They .stamj) 
their author as far superior to any c.xisting 
writer of his country, and even c.xhibit him 
in the light of a reformer — for his religion 
was founded on the sublime theology of the 
Old Testament, and his moralitv, faulty 
indeed in comparison with the Christian 
code, was yet far purer than that then 
general in Arabia, for it must be remem- 
bered that IMohammed represented himself 
as privileged to break through at pleasure 
the very rules he most strenuously enforced 
on others. The Komn abounds in ad- 
monitions to spiritual and moral excellence, 
enunciates the necessary laws and directions 
for the guidance of Mohammedans, and 
especially enjoins the worship and reverence 
of the only true God, and resignation to his 
will. In the course of its 114 chapters, 
Adam, Noah, Moses, Joseph, David, Solo- 
mon, and other patriarchs, prophets, and 
kings, are referred to by name, the facts 
being evidently derived from the Jewish 
Scriptures, the fictions in which they arc 
enveloped, from tradition, or more fre- 
quently from the teeming brain of the im- 

• For a graphic and condensed account of tlie im- 
postor and his early proceedings, see a published 
lecture on Mohammedanism, by the llev. "W. Artliur. 
Major Price’s compendious Mahominedan Ilistary is 
an excellent book of reference, as -well as of agree- 
able reading. 

“ The style of the Koran,” says its able trans- 
lator, !Mr. Sale, “ is generally beautiful and fluent. 


jiostor. It seems almost profanation to 
monlion the sacred name of the Great 
lledeemer in connection with the lying 
tales of the False Prophet. Suffice it to 
.stty that His divine mission is recognised in 
the Koran, but His divinity denied. 

For ten years after the first publie an- 
nouncement of his alleged calling, Moham- 
med continued to play the part of a zealous 
and enduring missionary, sufl'ering himself 
“ to be abused, to be spit upon, to have 
dust thrown upon him, and to be dragged 
onl of the temple by his own turban fastened 
to his ncck.'’^j ’ Persecution had its usual 
efi'ccl of drawing its object into notice ; his 
doctrines gradvudly took root, until, upon the 
death of his uncle and protector, Abu Taleb, 
the rulers of jilccca determined on his 
destruction. He lost his faithful wife and 
earliest convert, Kadij.nh, about the same 
time, and a comifictc change came over him. 

At [Medina, 270 miles from [Mecca, his 
doctrines had been favourably received, and 
a deputation from that city invited him 
to become its governor. He gladly fled 
thither, csc.aping, by stratagem, from a con- 
spiracy formed in [Mecca, leaving his young 
cousin Ali lying on his bed, covered tvith his 
well-known green robe. The Hejira or flight 
forms the era from which [Mohammedans 
date; it occurred A.n. G22. On his amval | 
at [Medina, whither all his converts followed 
him, he was immediately made governor, 
itlany Jews and Christians then resided 
there, the latter he rather favoured, but the 
former as a n.ntion incurred his bitter enmity, 
by indignantly rejecting his overtures to 
become proselytes, or to aid in making 
Jerusalem the head-quarters of the new 
creed. Once established at Medina he built 
a mosque, threw off his submissive attitude, 
and declared his intention of having recourse 
to arms in his own defence, and also for 
the conversion or extermination of infidels. 
He strengthened his cause by several mar- 
riages, and subsequently added to the num- 
ber, as policy or inclination prompted, imtil 
he had fifteen, or as some say, twenty- 
one so-called legitimate wives — other men 
being allowed four at the utmost. The true 
secret of his success probably lay in the 

especially -n’hero it imitates the prophetic, manner 
and scripture phrases : it is concise and often obscure,' 
adorned -with bold figures alter the Eastern taste, 
and in many places, especially where the majesty 
and attributes of God are described, sublime and 
magnificent .” — {Prelimmanj Discourse, p. 44.) 

J Tarihhi Talari; quoted by Col. Kennedy, in 
the Domloy Literary Transactions, vol. iii. 



ARAB INVASIONS OP WESTERN INDIA— a.d. 699 to 710. 


and yet more completely by Abdureliman, | as afterwards continually en-ayed in lies 
governor of Khorassaii, who m a.d. 699, led tilities with the Rajah of Lahore until in 
a pov^erful army m person against the city, conjunction with the Gukkurs (a people on 
and reduced the greater part of the country the hills east of the Indus), they obtained 
to subjection. A quarrel with Hejaj, the from him a cession of temtory, secretly 
governor of Bassora, led Abdurehman into engaging in return to protect him'from the 
rebellion against the reigning caliph (Abdel- attacks of other Mussulmans. It was owing 
melek, one of the Ommiades), whereupon to this compact that the princes of the house 
he formed an alliance with his former of Samani never invaded the north of India 
enemy, the prince of Cabool, in whose but confined their predatory incursions to 
dominions he was compelled to take re- Sinde. Ferishta further mentions that the 
fuge, and at length, to avoid being given up Afghans gave an asylum to the remains of 
to his enemies, committed suicide.* the Arabs who were driven out of Sinde in 

The nation to which this prince of Cabool the second century of the Hejira. § 
belonged is rendered doubtful by the posi- This account is on the whole sufiicientlv 
tion of his capital at a corner where the probable. The Afghans may have willingly 
countries of the Paropamisan Indians, the received the Koran |( long before their subju- 
Afghans, the Persians, and the Tartars are gation by Sultan Mahmood. On the sub- 
closely adjoining each other. Elphinstoue ject of their early religion, Mohammedan 
supposes him to have been a Persian, and historians afford no light, owing to their not 
considers it very improbable that he could distinguishing denominations of infidels, 
have been an Afghan, as Cabool is never Arab descents on Sinde by sea are men- 
known to have been possessed by a tribe of tioned as early as the caliphate of Omar, but 
that nation. ' they were probably piratical expeditions, 

At this period the northern portion of undertaken for the purpose of carrying off 
the tract included in the branches of the the women of the country, whose beauty 
Hindoo Coosh, and now inhabited by seems to have been much esteemed in Ara- 
the Bimaks and Hazarehs, was known by bia. Several detachments were also sent 
the name of the mountains of Ghor, and through the south of Mekran (the Gedrosia 
probably occupied by Afghans, as also the of Alexander), during the reigns of the early 
middle part, all of which seems to have been caliphs, but all failed owing to the impracti- 
included in the mountains of Soliman.f The cable character of this barren region. 


southern portion,' known by the name of the At length, in the reign of the caiipk 
mountains of Mekran, were inhabited by Walid, an Arab ship laden with slave-girls 
Beloochees as at present ; and the other and rarities from Sinde having been seized 
ridges connected with the same range as at Dival or Dewal, a sea-port connected 
those of Ghor, but situated to the east of the with Sinde (supposed to be the site of tlic 
range of Imaus and Soliman, were probably modern Kurrachee), the rajah, named Dahir 
tenanted by Indians, descendants of the by the hlussulmans, was called on for resti- 
Paropamisadse. Ferishta seems to have been tution. The capital of this prince was at 
led by their traditions to believe the Af- Alor, near Bukkur, and he possessed Moul- 
ghansj to have been converted to Mohara- tan and all Sinde, with, perhaps, the adjoin- 
medanism in the life-time of its originator, ing plain of the Indus, as far as the moun- 
and represents them as invading the terri- tains at Calabagh. His territory was por- 
tory of the Hindoos as early as a.h. 63, and tioned out among his relations, probably 


* Kholasat al Ahlihar, and the Tavikhi Tabari, Pharaohs, many of whom, after the overthrow of the 
quoted by Price (vol. i., pp. 455 — 463). infidel monarch and his host in the lied Sea. jccame 

f Elphinstone, vol. i., 496. I am informed by Mr. converts to the true faith ; but others, stubborn anti 
Masson, on the authority of Mirza Sami, the minister self-willed, continued obstinate, nnd_, leaving their 
of Dost Mohammed, who corrected the mistake made country, came to India and settled ni the tollman 


hv Sir A. Burnes on the subject in his presence, Uiat Mountains under the name of Afghans, tnnggs 
the term Hindoo Coosh is especially given to the high Ferishta, vol. i., p. 6.) The pcopl| tlicmselves claim 


peak of the range to which it belongs, immediately descent fromAfghaun,grandsonofbaul,kingoflsr.c . 
nvprlifino-infr nVincVinrirl. althouffh it is aunlied. in 5 A Quarter of the Balia Hissar, or Citadel ofC. - 


overhanging Ghosband, although it is applied, in § A quarter of the Balia liissar, or citadel of . - 

ordinary parlance, to some extent of the range bool, retains the name of Arahah, and its occupant, 
stretching east or north-east. are of Arabic descent. ..r , , 

t Ferishta records, on the anthority of the hlutla- H The Tartar , nations, China, the f 

ool-Anwar, a work supposed to he no longer extant, and the Asiatic is kinds, afford evidence of the jirona 
hut which he desci'ibes as written by a respectable gation of the, religion of Bio Mussulman., 
author, that the Afghans are'Co 2 )ts of the race of the pendent of their arms. 


■ 


CAPTUllE OF THE FOllT OP ALOR BY CASIM— a.d. 711. 


oa the feudal tenure still common among 
the Rajpoots. Dahir refused compliance 
with the demand of Walid^ on the ground 
that Dewalwas not subject to his authority; 
the excuse was deemed unsatisfactory, and 
a body of 1,000 infantry and 300 horse 
were despatched to Sinde ; hut this inade- 
quate force perished like its predecessors 
on the road. Hejaj, the before-mentioned 
governor of Bassora, prepared a regular army 
of 6,000 men at Shiraz, and entrusted the 
command to his son-in-law, Mohammed 
Casim, then only twenty years of age. By 
him the troops were safely conducted to the 
walls of Dewal, a.h. 93 (a.d. 711). Casim, 
being proHded with catapultas and other 
engines, commenced operations by attacking 
a celebrated pagoda without the city, sur- 
rounded by a high enclosure of hewn stone, 
and occupied, in addition to the numerous 
Brahmin inhabitants, by a strong garrison 
of Rajpoots. The Arab leader having 
learned that the safety of the place was 
i believed to be connected with that of the 
sacred standard displayed on the tower of 
the temple, directed his engines against this 
object, and having succeeded in bringing it to 
the ground, the dismay of the besieged soon 
terminated in surrender. The town was like- 
wise taken, and a rich booty obtained. The 
Brahmins rejected the proposed test of con- 
version — circumcision : all above the age of 
seventeen were put to death, and the re- 
mainder, with the women, reduced to slavery. 
Brahmanabad, NeronKow (now Hyderabad), 
Sehwan, and Salem* were in turn reduced, 
and Casim, strengthened by a reinforcement 
of 3,000 horse from Persia, continued to 
advance, notwithstanding the opposition of 
a powerful force under the rajaVs eldest 
son, until he reached the neighbourhood of 
Alor or Abhor, where he was confronted by 
the rajah himself, at the head of 40,000 men. 
The disproportion of numbers rendered 
retreat or advance equally hazardous for the 
invader, who prudently ensconced his small 
force t in a strong position, and awaited the 
attack of the Hindoos, anxiously watching 
for any error or disaster which might create 

* The site of Brahmanabad is supposed by Burnes 
to be marked by the ruins close to the modern town 
of Tatta {Travels, vol. iii., p. 31), but Captain 
M’Murdo \r. A. S. Journal, No. I., p._28), thinks it 
must have been situated on tlie other side of the pre- 
sent course of the Indus, mueh farther to the north- 
east. , Sehwan still retains its ancient name. The 
site of Salem is doubtful. 

t It is stated in a work, abstracted from the family 
annals of Nawab Bahawal Khan, and translated and 


disorder among their unwieldy ranks. Such 
a circumstance occurred at an early period 
of the engagement. A naptha fire-ball 
struck the rajah^s elephant, and the terrified 
animal becoming absolutely tmgovernahle, 
rushed from the field of battle and plunged 
into the adjacent river Indus. Dahir, al- 
though severely wounded by an arrow, 
mounted his war-horse and returned imme- 
diately to the scene of action, but the dis- 
appearance of the leader had produced its 
usual effect on an Asiatic army; the fortune 
of the day was already decided ; and the 
brave rajah, after vainly attempting to rally 
his panic-stricken forces, plunged into the 
midst of the Arab cavalry, and, with a small 
hand of trusty followers, fell covered with 
wounds. His son fled to Brahmanabad, but 
his widow collected the remains of the 
routed army and successfully defended the 
city, until famine within the -walls proved a 
more powerful enemy than the sword with- 
out. Inflamed by her example, a body of Raj- 
poots resolved to devote themselves and their 
families to death, after the manner of their 
tribe. When all hope of deliverance had fled, 
they bathed, and with other ceremonies took 
leave of each other and the world; the women 
and children were then sacrificed on a fune- 
real pile, and the men, headed by the widow 
of Dahir, flung open the gates of the for- 
tress, and all perished in an attack on the 
Mohammedan camp. The city was then car- 
ried by storm, those who remained in arms 
were slaughtered, and their families reduced 
to bondage. 

A last desperate stand was made at Ash- 
candra, after which Moultan seems to have 
fallen without resistance, and every part of 
the dominions of the ill-fated DahirJ was 
gradually subjected. Each city was called 
upon to embrace the religion of Mohammed 
or to pay tribute ; in default of both, an 
assault was eommenced, and urdess saved by 
timely capitulation, the fighting men were 
put to death and their families sold for 
slaves. Four cities held out to the last 
extremity; and in two of them the number 
of soldiers who were refused quarter is esti- 

published by Shabamet Ali (a native gentleman in 
the service of the British government), under the 
title of tlie Ststory of Bahaioalpur (London, 1848), 
that a Brahmin of great ability forsook his master, 
the rajah, previous to the final conflict, and afforded 
j great assistance' to Casim ; if so, he was probably 
accompanied by other deserters. 

f In the history of Sinde, translated by the late 
Captain Postans, it is asserted that Dahir ruled 
I Caljool, as well as Sinde, and coins have been found 
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DEFEAT OF JEIPAL, RAJAH OF LAHORE-a.b. 978. 


fidelity of a ti’usty band of adherents, aided 
by bis own military skill, would have lost 
liberty, if not life. At Ghuznee, in the 
heart of the Soliman naountains, the fugi- 
tive found safety, accompanied by 3,000 dis- 
ciplined slaves [Mameluks). Here he was 
probably joined by soldiers who had served 
under him, as well as by the hill Afghans, 
who, even though they might not acknow- 
ledge his authority, would be readily in- 
duced by wages to enter his service. In his 
flight Aluptugeen was attended by a faith- 
ful slave named Subuktugeen, brought by a 
merchant from Turkistan to Bokhara." 
Following the example of his early bene- 
factor, he had fostered the abilities of the 
youth until, on the establishment of a, king- 
dom in Ghuznee, he rewarded the sernce 
of his adherent, both as a counsellor and 
general, by the titles of Ameer-ool-Omra 
(chief of the nobles) and Vakeel-i-Mootluk 
(representative). He is even said to have 
named him as his successor, but authorities 
differ on this point, some stating that Subuk- 
tugeen acceded immediately to the throne 
on the demise of Aluptugeen, a.v. 975; 
others, that he was chosen, on the death of 
that monarch’s son and successor, two years 
later, by general consent of the chiefs, and 
then married the daughter of his patron. 
Having been recognised by the caliph Man- 
soor as governor of Ghuznee, he had, con- 
sequently, nothing to dread from that quar- 
ter, but was speedily called upon to make 
preparations against Jeipal (Jaya Pala), 
rajah of Lahore, who, alarmed by the 
gi’owing power of a Mohammedan ruler 
so near his frontier, and already harassed by 
frequent incursions, determined in turn to 
become the assailant. At the head of a 
large army he crossed the Indus, marched 
to Laghman at the mouth of the valley 
which e.xtends from Peshawer to Cabool, 
and was there met by Subuktugeen. Some 
skirmishes ensued, but a general engage- 
ment was prevented by a terrible tempest of 
thunder, wind, and hail, in whieh some 
thousands of both armies were said to have 
perished. This disaster was attributed to 
supernatural causes ;t und the Hindoos, 
less accustomed than their hardy foes to the 


* He is nlicRcd to hare been lincnlly descciuled 
from Yezdijeni, t!ie lust of tlic rcr.>-i[in moimrcbs, 
wlio ivlien ilying from bis enemies dnrinp: tiio cnli- 
pliate of Othman, was jmurdered while sleejnng at 
ri w.'iter-niill near llie town of Merii. _3Iis l.-miily 
liciii" left in Turkistan formed connections ntnong 
the people, nnd his dercendrints becsnic Turks, 
f JTince Mahmood Jeariiiri}' that in the crmip of 


e.xtreme vicissitudes of climate, andprobahlv 
more superstitious, proposed terms of peace, 
to which Subuktugeen, notwithstanding tlie 
opposition of his warlike son Mahmood, 
then a mere, boy, at length consented, on 
representation being made to him of tlie 
determined courage of the Hindoos, espe- 
cially the Rajpoots, when driven to the last 
extremity. Jeipal surrendered fifty ele- 
phants, and engaged to pay a large sum of 
money, hut on regaining the shelter of his 
own dominions, fear gave way to resent- 
ment, and, forfeiting his pledge, lie impri- 
soned the messengers sent to demand its 
redemption. Hostilities rc-coramenccd ; the 
rajahs^ of Delhi, Ajmcer, Calinjar, and 
CanoujjJ made common cause with their 
countrymen; and when the rival forces 
again met in Laghman, the Ghuznee sove- 
reign, having ascended a iicight to ascertain 
the disposition of the enemy, beheld the 
whole plain covered with an almost count- 
less host, comprising 100,000 horse and a 
prodigious number of foot soldiers. Un- 
daunted by the prospect, and considering 
himself “ as a wolf about to attack a flock of 
sheep,” Subuktugeen divided his troojis 
into squadrons of 500 men each, and di- 
rected them to attack successively one par- 
ticular point of the dense line of the enemy, 
which would thus he continually compelled 
to encounter fresh troops. The manccuvrc 
succeeded in occasioning some disorder, 
which was the signal for a general assault ; 
the Hindoos gave wny, and were driven with 
dreadful slaughter beyond the Indus, up to 
which point Subuktugeen at once took pos- 
session, levied heavy contributions in addi- 
tion to the plunder fomul in tbc camp, and 
left an officer, supported by 10,000 horse, as 
governor of Pcshawei'. The Afghans and 
Kbiljis (a distinct Tartar tribe) tcndcrcfl 
allegiance, and furnished useful recruits. | 
He then employed himself in consolidating | 
his own dominions, whicli now c.xtcndcd on | 
the west beyond Candahar, until an appeal j 
for help from his nominal sovereign Koalj ; 
(the seventh of the Sainunis) again.st the 
inroads of the Hoeike Tartars, who then | 
possessed all Tarlarv as far east as China, j 
induced him again to have recourse to arms, j 


Jeipal vns a sprinp, into wbich, if a n.istitrr of o.- 
- ' ■ ■ - v.ouul 


uuro were 


thrown’, a fc.arful ^torr^^ 



I There prU-. . , , , 

twcrjue.slly n'bati-d h) the rajah of J.-i 


ACCESSION OE MAHMOOD OF GHUZNEB— a.d. 998. 


So efficient was the assistance rendered, that 
Noah, reinstated in his authority, recognised 
tlie right of Suhuktugeen over all his acqui- 
sitions, and conferred the government of 
Khorassan on Mahmood, with the title of 
Syf-ood-Dowla (Sword of the State). This 
arrangement was almost immediately dis- 
turbed by the death of the two chief parties, 
and the changes and dissensions which arose 
in their dominions. 

Mahmood, being absent at the time of his 
father’s demise, was supplanted in his claim 
to the succession by his brother Ismael, 
whom, after defeating in a pitched battle, 
he captured and imprisoned for the x’est of 
his life, mitigating however the severity of 
the sentence by every indulgence consistent 
with such a situation. During the seven 
months spent in establishing himself in 
Ghuznee, events occurred in Bokhara very 
detrimental to his interests. The new king, 
Mansoor II., fell into the power of the old 
enemies of his family, and by the influence 
of Elik Khan the Tartar sovereign, was 
compelled to receive Faik, one of his most 
turbulent and rebellious nobles, as his 
prime minister or rather master. The ap- 
plication of Mahmood to be continued in 
the government of Khorassan was abruptly 
rejected, and soon afterwards some court 
intrigues led to the unhappy Mansoor’s 
being dethroned and blinded, whereupon 
Abdulmelek was elected his successor as the 
instrument of Faik, a.d. 999. On this, 
Mahmood ordered the name of the Samanis 
to be omitted in the public prayers; took 
possession of Khorassan in his own behalf ; 
and having received an investiture from the 
reigning caliph (the dispenser of powers 
which he himself no longer enjoyed) pro- 
claimed the independence of his sway. He 
is henceforth commonly termed Sultan, an 
old Arabic word signifying king, but this 
title is not found upon his coins.* He next 
made peace with, and married the daughter 
of Elik Khan, who had secured his share in 
the spoil of a falling dynasty by seizing on 
Transoxiana, and had thus put an end to 
the dominion of the Samanis after it had 
lasted 120 years. Mahmood was now little 
more than thirty years of age. The vigour 
and ambition of his mind were in accord- 
ance with his athletic and well-proportioned 


frame, but, greedy of personal distinction 
of every kind, he considered the mens sana 
in corporc sano insufficient compensation 
for an ordinary stature, and features dis- 
figured with the small pox in a manner, 
which at least in his youth, he bitterly re- 
gretted, as calculated to mar the effect of 
the splendid pageants in which he delighted 
to form the chief object. For Mahmood, 
famous warrior as he afterwards and had 
indeed already proved himself, could not as 
a legislator bear comparison with his vaunted 
teacher Mohammed, and was very far from 
uniting the comprehensive ability of the 
statesman to the sword of the conqueror, 
like his mighty predecessor in India, Alex- 
ander; who, heedless of the externals of 
roj'alty, lavished gold and jewels upon his 
followers until his own coffers were empty, f 
and — superior to the vanity which led his 
successors to stamp their resemblance on 
coins and images, caved so little for this 
species of notoriety, that of his kingly form 
no popular notion remains, save that con- 
nected with the keen intelligence of the 
eye, and the peculiar carriage of the head, 
dwelt on by cotemporaries as his peculiar 
characteristics. 

The vice of covetousness, in the indul- 
gence of which Mahraood’s intense selfish- 
ness found constant gratification, gradually 
swallowed up the higher qualities of his 
intellect, as well as the better feelings of his 
heart. It had probably been early stimu- 
lated by the rich booty captured during his 
father’s war with Jeipal, and by reports of 
the immense stores of wealth heaped around 
idolatrous shrines, which it was the duty of 
every "true believer” to pillage and destroy. 
The unsettled state of the surrounding na- 
tions offered a wide scope for his ambition, 
but Indian conquest appears to have been 
his paramount desire. Having therefore, as 
before stated, entered into a friendly alli- 
ance with Elik Khan and made arrange- 
ments for the government of his own domi- 
nions, he proceeded with 10,000 chosen 
horse to invade India, a.d. 1001. Near 
Peshawer he was met by his father’s old 
antagonist, the rajah of Lahore, whom, after 
totally defeating, he made pi’isoner. From 
thence the conqueror pursued his victorious 
march beyond the Sutlej, to the fort of Ba- 


* iS'w/ian, first stamped bj' the Seljuk, Toghral Beg, unbounded generosity. Mahmood when dying or- 
was assumed in Ghuznee some fifteen years later dered his treasures to be spread out before him, and 
by Ibrahim, A.D. 1060. (Thomas, on Ghazni Coins.) shed bitter tears at the thought of parting with 
t Alexander was reproached by h's mother for them, but distributed no portion among the faithful 
placing his friends on a level with princes, by his adherents who had assisted him in their acquisition. 
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popular standard^ encompassed the Moham- 
medanSj •who ■were compelled to intrench 
their camp. Alahmood perceiving the in- 
creasing danger^ strove to profit by the 
strength of his defences, and sent out a 
body of 6,000 archers to provoke an attack. 
The success of this stratagem had -well nigh 
proved fatal to the schemer, for the hardy 
Gukkurs having repulsed the archers, pur- 
sued them so closely, that in spite of the 
sultan’s personal efibrts, a numerous body 
of these mountaineers, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, vaiiously and strangely' armed, 
passed the entrenehments on both flanks, 
and tlu'omng themselves among the cavaliy 
mth irresistible fury, proceeded to cut 
do'wn and maim both horse and rider, until 
in a very short space of time between 3,000 
and 4,000 Mohammedans -were slain. The 
assailants however, after the first onset, 
were checked and cut off as they advanced, 
till, on a sudden the elephant on which the 
Hindoo leader rode becoming unruly * 
turned and fled, and his followers thinking 
themselves deserted, gave way, and were 
easily routed. Mahmood immediately de- 
spatched 10,000 men in pursuit of the I’e- 
trcating army, of whom nearly tvuce as many 
were slaiu before they could reach a place 
of safety. Then, without allowing the scat- 
tered hosts time to reassemble, he followed 
them into the Punjaub, and on their efiectual 
dispersion, found himself at liberty to give 
free scope to his plundering propensities in 
the rifling of the fort of Bhecm (now Nagai- 
cot), a fortified temple ou a steep mountain 
connected with the lower range of the 
Himalaya. This edifice was considered to 
derive peculiar sanctity from a burning foun- 
tain or natural flame, ■which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, and was en- 
riched by princely offerings, besides being 
the depository of the wealth of the neigh- 
bourhood ; so that, according to Ferishta, 
such an amount of treasure was never col- 
lected by any prince on earth. It would seem 
iucrcdihlc that a place of the first import- 
ance should be left unguarded, but its 

• In vnrjoii'! copses of the cause of the 

• lepjiantV nhirni is ascribed lo puas and muskets. 
.\s no l*fr>ian or Arabic historj" nical.s of gunpowder 
bi,fnrc t!>f time assigned to its Ktirojx'an intention, 
IJriggs, by ti slight rh.'.iTgy of the diacritol 
(Kiltits in tlie tnanuseript-s, rcndirs it — “naptha b.-.!K 
r.tu! r.rtov- 1 ." r.ijihin'«lf)nt‘ dicm.s the e.x.pn''‘ie« 
i-.ti ft?’, ii; !.ro'.!»m f,f i)y,. antljor; but r- thi n- ts csery 
ft '* -u to b !i>\> tl. t!,;s e 5 .p'.i"i\t> t::%t»ri’:l v.'.s 
t!.-n i>-< \ iti it frus jtt-t j> -ib!** tf.at it 

!- i. 1 . . nb'.jint i f-iu; tinf.cc. 


garrison having heeii dratvn ofi’ duritns the ■ 
late effort to free Hindoostau from hcr°pcr- > 
secutor, the rapidity of his movements hnd ^ 
cut off any chance of reinforcement ; aiul 
when, after having laid waste tlic surround- ' ' 
ing countrj^ with fire and sword, he .np- *, | 
proached the walls, no opposition was .nt- ; 
tempted by the defeuceless priests, who glad- ' . 
ly capitulated on the condition of their lives • 
being spared. Entering the temple with , 
the chief officers of his court and household, ■ 
Mahmood gazed in delighted amazement at ' 
the vast stores garnered up therein. Gold ! 
and silver, wrought and uiiwronght, in dih- • ® 
nars, plate and ingots; pearls, corals, dia- ; , 
monds, rubies and various other jewels, f j , 
accumulated since the time of llajnh ’ ^ 
Bheema, in the heroic ages, hccr.rac the 
prize of the royal marauder, who returned 
with his booty to Ghuznee, and in a . , 
triumphal festival held during three davs , 
on a spacious ])lain, displayed on golden • 
thrones and tables manufactured from his . 
Indian spoils, the richest and rarest of his i 
acquisitions. Sumptuous banquets were ^ i 
provided for the spectators, alms libcrab’ , 
distributed among the poor, and magnificcnl , 
pi'csents bestowed on persons of distnictmu ; j . 
all this display being at once very gratifying t o ( ^ 
the sultan’s love of magnificence, and vcl 
calculated to contribute to his popmnrjf.' > 
and the maintenance of internal tranqnillitj 
during his fraquent absence. , ^ ’ i 

In A.D. 1010, ]\Iahmood proceeded aganu. , 
the strong country of Ghor, in the moan- 
tains cast of Herat. The inhabitants vio. 
Afghans, and bad been converted and sn 
dued by' the caliphs in the commence. acn- 

of the second century of the Hejira. 
chief, ^lohamracd Soor, strongly 
at the head of 10,000 men, repclku 
attacks of his assailant from early 
till noon, but -was eventually’ tninfl'ca b* ^ 
his secure position, by the prctcm.ed < 
orderly retreat of the Glur/.ueride% f “ 
suit of whom the Ghoriaus sallied lurub • 
were .sj)ccdily made aware of the tr.'.p 
which thev had fallen, bv the siuh.en 
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and fierce onset of the foe, by whom they 
were competely defeated. Their chief being 
taken prisoner, swallowed some poison, 
whieh he always kept about him in a ring, 
and died in a few hom’s. His country Avas 
annexed to the dominions of Ghuznee, but 
it is worthy of note that by his descendants 
the conquering dynasty AA'as at length utterly 
CA'erthrown. 

Two years afterwards, the mountainous 
coimtry of Jurjistan,* * * § adjoining Ghor, was 
reduced, and another attack made upon 
hloultan, Avhich had revolted. In the words 
of Ferishta, who, as a Mussulman historian, 
chooses very gentle phx'ases in Avhieh to ex- 
press the sanguinary deeds of fellow-believers, 

a number of the infidel inhabitants Avere 
cut oft,” and Abul Futteh Lodi brought 
to Ghuznee as a captive, and doomed to 
languish in the gloomy fort of Ghooruk for 
life. In the following year, 1011, Mahmood 
undertook an expedition of unusual length 
to Tanesur (thirty miles west of Delhi) . He 
Avas met by the ui-gent entreaties of the Hin- 
doos that he would spare the temple, which 
they held in great veneration, and accept a 
ransom, but he replied, “ the Koran declared 
that the extent to which the followers of 
the prophet exerted themselves for the sub- 
version of idolatry Avould be the measure of 
their reward in heaven, — it therefore be- 
hoved him, by Dmne assistance, to root out 
the worship of idols from the face of all 
India.” Proceeding forthAvith to Tanesur, 
before its defenders had time to assemble, 
he plundered the temple, destroyed the 
idols, sacked the town, and carried away 
200,000 captives and much treasure, so that 
throughout the camp “ no soldier was with- 
out wealth or many slaves.^'f 

Two predatory incursions into Cashmere 
Avere next attempted, the second of Avhich 
proved disastrous from the difficulties of a 
march commenced Avhen the season was too 
far advanced. J A brief interval of repose 
for India followed, during which Mahmood 
took advantage of the distm’bed state of the 
afiairs of Elik Khaffis successor in Tartary 
to acquire possession of Transoxiana, and 
extend his dominion to the Caspian Sea. 
From this period his Indian exploits were 
on a grander scale, and he seems to have 
united a much stronger desire for the per- 


manent possession of conquered territories, 
to his zeal for the destruction of idols, and 
the appropriation of their spoils. • Assem- 
bling an army of 100,000 horse and 20,000 
foot, draAAm more especially from his neAvly- 
acquired dominions, he made judicious ar- 
rangements for the home government dur- 
ing his absence, placed his two sons in 
important goveimments aided by trusty 
counsellors, and then commenced carrying 
out the 2fians Avhich, after much careful in- 
A'estigation, he had dcAused for the prosecu- 
tion of a three months’ march to the Ganges, 
across seven great rivers, in an unexplored 
country. LeaAung PeshaAver in the spring 
of 1017, he passed near the confines of 
Cashmere, and being joined by the prince 
Avhom he had established there, proceeded 
on his Avay, keeping close to the mountains 
until he had crossed the Jumna. Then 
turning south, and driving all opposition 
before them, the Mussulmans presented 
themselves unexpectedly before the walls of 
Canouj j a city, says Ferishta, “ which raised 
its head to the skies, and, in strength and 
beauty, might boast of being unrivalled.” 
The rajah, taken by surprise, made no 
attempt at defence, but came out with his 
family and surrendered himself to Mah- 
mood, who, on this occasion, (either from a 
motive of policy, or possibly actuated by 
one of the kindly impulses in which his 
nature, though warped by bigotry and ava- 
rice, was by no means deficient,) showed 
unusual clemency, and after three days’ 
tarry, left the stately city uninjured. 

Other places and their rulers were less 
fortunate — many were bravely defended. At i 
Mahawan, near Muttra, terms had been 
entered into, when an accidental quarrel 
among the troops led to the massacre of the 
Hindoos, whose leader, conceiving himself 
betrayed, destro 3 '’ed his wife and family, and 
then committed suicide. Muttra§ itself, the 
famous seat of the Hindoo religion, Avas 
completely devastated by the excesses of the 
troops during a twenty days’ halt, the hor- 
rors of a conflagration being added to the 
ordinary sufferings of the people of a sacked 
city. Idols of gold and silver, with eyes of 
rubies, and adorned with sapphires and pre- 
cious stones, were demolished, melted down, 
and packed on camels; destined perhaps to 


* Mistaken by D’Herbelot and others for Georgia, faith of the faithful,” mostly of marble, besides in- 

f Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i, p. 53, numerable temples, and considered that many mil- 

j Stewart’s History of Bengal, pp. 10, 11. lions of dihnars must_ have been expended on the 

§ Mahmood writing to Ghuznee declared that city, the fellow to which could not be constructed 
Muttra contained a thousand edifices “as firm as the under two centuries. — {Ferishta, vol. i. p. 58.) 
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excite scarcely less censurable feelings in 
the breasts of their new possessors, than 
formerly as the unhallowed mediums, or too 
often the actual objects, of Hindoo worship. 
The temples were however left standing, 
either on account of the excessive, and, in 
one sense at least, unprofitable labour ne- 
cessary to their destruction, or else for the 
sake of their extraordinary beauty. The fort 
of Munj was taken after a siege of twenty- 
five days, its Rajpoot defenders at length 
ending the long struggle by rushing through 
the breaches on the enemy, springing from 
the works, or meeting death in the flames 
of their own houses, with their wives and 
children; ^o that not one remained to be 
enslaved. 

Various other towns were reduced and 
much country laid waste, before the vic- 
torious army leaving the beautiful plains of 
ill-fated, because idolatrous, Hindoostan 
steeped in blood and tears, returned to their 
homes in triumph, carrying with them many 
prisoners.* New tastes had been acquired to- 
gether with the means for their gratification, 
and incited by the recollection of the stately 
structures they had ruthlessly despoiled, 
the rough soldiers so lately accustomed to 
make the saddle their seat by day, their 
pillow by night, now, following the example 
of their king, employed the wealth, labour, 
and talents of their wretched captives, in 
rearing palaces for their private abodes as 
well as public buildings for the adornment 
of the capital, which soon became orna- 
mented with mosques, porches, fountains, 
aqueducts, and reservoirs beyond any city 
then existing. Mahmood himself erected a 
magnificent mosque of marble and granite, 
called “ the Celestial Bride,” which was in 
that age the wonder of the East; and founded 
a university, supplied with an extensive and 
valuable library, and a museum of natural 
curiosities. To the maintenance of this 
establishment he appropriated a large sura 
of money, and formed a permanent fund for 
the support of the students and the salaries 
of qualified instructors. He also set aside 
a sura nearly equal to £10,000 a-ycar, for 
pensions to learned men — and through this 
munificence his court became as celebrated 
through Asia for its brilliant literary circle, 
as was afterwards that of the IMcdici in 

* Fcrislita's confimcd account of their route is dis- 
cussed in IJird’.s iTistonj of Gujnrat, p. HI. 

^ The ruling dynasty was Turkish, but Mahmood 
was the illegitimate •■on of a I’ersian motiicr, and in 
language and manners identified with that nation. 


Europe. The liberality thus evinced con- 
trasted strongly with his usual pai'simonv, 
and It was well directed, for it did much to 
secure for him the present and posthumous 
fame which be ardently desired. Large re- 
wards were offered for the production of an 
historical poem which should embody the 
achievements of ancient Persianj" heroes ; 
and the author who commenced the work 
(Dakiki) having been assassinated when lie 
had finished about a thousand couplets, the 
continuation was entrusted to the celebrated 
Eerdousi, who performed his task mth such 
ability that, altliough so obsolete as to re- 
quire a glossary, it is still the most popular 
of aU books among bis countrymen.^ The 
sultan was delighted with tlie poem; but 
when, after thirty years’ labour, it was at 
length concluded, his characteristic failing 
prevailed over justice, and the proffered 
reward was so disproportioned to the expec- 
tations held out, that the disappointed Fcr- 
dousi indignantly rejected it, and withdrew 
to his native city of Tus, whence he lanuchcd 
a hitter satire at Mahmood, who on mature i 
reflection erinced no ordinary amount of 
ma^animity by passing over tlie satire 
(which is still extant), and remitting for the 
epic, what even its author must have con- 
sidered, a princely remuneration. But it 
came too late; the treasure entered one 
door of Eerdousi’s house as his bier was 
borne out of another. Ilis daughter proudly 
rejected the untimely gift, hut was eventu- 
ally prevailed upon by Mahmood to accept 
it, as a means of procuring an abundant 
supply of water for the city where her 
father had been horn, and to wliich lie 
had been always much attached. 

In 1032, the sultan was roused from the 
unusual quiet in which he had remained for 
fire years, by advices from India that a con- 
federacy had been formed against tlie rajah 
of Canouj by tlie neighbouring jirince.s io 
avenge his alliance witli the enemy of his 
country. Mahmood immediately inarchrcl 
to his relief, but on arriving foimtl that tlie 
unfortunate prince had been dcl'cntod and 
slain by the rajah of Cnlinjar, agaijisl whom 
the Mohammedan arms were directed, hut 
■without any rcmarknhlc result. § This cam- | 
paign is however memorable as marking flic 
establishment of the finst permanent garri- ^ 

f Tlio S/io7i uYfimri/i or J/oo/; of _ I 

5 In the kingdom of Gliurnrc nl thi- time, nnoy 
soldiers and inngi-^tratcs were Ar.'dei hy dc'o< n!, I'-.it « | . 
great noriion of’ f!ie court and army luTPiun.c, t'ml ■ ! 
liic rcit, with almost ail the ji^ojilc, r.crc ' . 
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sou on the cast of llic Indus ; lor tlic new 
rajah of Lahore (Auung Pal’s successor) 
having A'cntnrcd to oppose the invader, was 
driven from his country, which was despoiled 
and annexed to Ghuzncc. In 1024, jMali- 
niood performed, if not the greatest, at 
least the most famous of his Indian exploits. 
At the head of an immense ai'iny, swollen 
by a crowd of volunteers from beyond the 
Oxus, and attended by 20,000 camels bear- 
ing supplies, he set ofl’, nerved to encounter 
a long march, partly through liostilc terri- 
tories and partly through a desert 350 
miles broad, of loose sand or hard clay, 
almost entirely without water or forage. 
Having overcome these obstacles lie sud- 
denly appeared before Aj nicer to the con- 
sternation of the rajah and inhabitants, who 
fled, leaving the ^lussulmans to ravage the 
country and pursue their desolating course, 
to Auhalwara, the cajiital of Guzerat, whose 
rajah, also tahen by surprise, was con- 
strained to abandon it precipitately, and 
leave the way clear for the invaders to the 
great object of their hopes, the famous 
temple of Somnauth, the richest and most 
frequented place of worship in the country.* 
It stood at the southern extremity of Guze- 
rat, on a peninsula connected with the 
main land by a fortified isthmus, the battle- 
ments of which were guarded at every point 
by armed men; who, on witnessing the ap- 
proach of the Moslems, loudly asserted, in 
the name of their objeet of worship, that this 
gi'eat force had been drau-n together only to 
be utterly destroyed as a retribution for the 
desecrated shrines of India. 

Nothing deteiTed, Mahmood brought for- 
ward his archers, udio commenced mounting 
the walls with their accustomed war-cry, 
“ Alla hu Akbur !” (God is supreme !), but 
the Rajpoots having prostrated themselves 
before the idol, hurried to the defence and 
drove back the enemy w'ith heavy loss. 
The next day brought a more signal repulse, 
and on the third the neighbouring princes 
presented themselves in order of battle. In 
the furious conflict which ensued victory 
was doubtful, when the arrival of the rajah 
of Anhalwara with a strong reinforcement 

* For its maintenance, the revenues of 2,000 vil- 
lages had been granted by different princes ; 2,000 
priests, 600 dancing-women, and 300 musicians offi- 
ciated in its ceremonies, at which 200,000 to 300,000 
votaries used to attend during the eclipses. The 
chain supporting a bell which the worshippers struck 
during prayer weighed 200 mauns of gold, and the 
idol itself was daily washed with water brought from 
the Ganges, a distance of 1,000 miles. , 


brought the invaders to the verge of de- 
feat. 3\Iahmood, leaping from his horse, 
prostrated himself, invoking Divine aid ; 
then, remounting and taking a Circas- 
sian general by the hand, he advanced 
against the foe, loudly cheering the troops 
who had so often fought and conquered with 
him, and who now, excited to renewed exer- 
tion, rushed forward with unlooked-for im- 
petuosity, broke through the opposing line, 
and in a single charge laid 5,000 Hindoos 
dead or dying at their feet. The rout be- 
came general; the garrison of Somnauth 
beheld it with dismaj*, and renouncing all 
Impcs of further defence broke up, and, to 
the number of 4,000, made their way to 
their boats, some of which were intercepted 
and sunk by the enemy. 

]\rnhmood then entered the temple, ac- 
companied b)’- his sons and chief nobles, and 
gazed with astonishment on the stately 
edifice. The spacious roof was supported by 
fifty-six pillars, curiously carved and set 
with precious stones, and illuminated (the 
light of heaven being excluded) by a lamp 
suspended by a golden chain, whose flame, re- 
flected from the numerous gems, shed bright 
gleams around. The idol itself stood in the 
centre, and was of stone, five yards in height, 
two of which were sunk in the ground. Ac- 
cording to Ferishta, it is a well authenti- 
cated fact that Mahmood was entreated by 
a crowd of Brahmins to accept a costly 
ransom and spare the object of their venera- 
tion, but after some hesitation, he exclaimed 
that were he to consent, his name would go 
down to posterity as an idol-seller instead of 
destroyer, he therefore struck the face of 
the image with his mace, and his example 
being followed by his companions, the figure, 
which was hollow, burst open and exposed 
to view a store of diamonds and other 
jewels, far surpassing in value the sum 
offered for its preservation.f Altogether, 
the treasure taken is said to have exceeded 
that acquired on any former occasion. 
Mahmood next captured Gundaba, a fort 
supposed to be px’oteeted by the sea, by en- 
tering the water at the head of his troops 
during a low tide. He appears to have passed 

f besides this idol, we are told there were some 
thousands of smaller ones, wrought in gold and 
silver, and of various shapes and dimensions ; but no 
description is given of the especial object of worship, 
a simple cylinder of stone, the well-known emblem 
of Saiva or Siva, from whose designation Sama Na- 
tha. Lord of the Moon, the temple derives its name. 
The famous sandal-wood gates carried by Mahmood 
to Ghuznee will 'be subsequently alluded to. 
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the rainy season at Anhalwara^ with whose 
mild climate, beauty, and fertility he was so 
much delighted, as to entertain thoughts of 
transferring the seat of government thither, 
at least for some years, and making it a 
point of departure for further conquests. 
Among his projects, was that of the forma- 
tion of a fleet for maritime invasions; the 
pearls of Ceylon and the gold mines of the 
Malayan peninsula ofiering cogent reasons 
for the subjugation of these countries. 

These schemes his counsellors earnestly 
and successfully opposed, and as the rajah 
of Anhalwara still kept aloof and refused 
submission, Mahmood selected a new ruler, 
a man of royal descent, who, though living 
the life of*^an anchorite, was not proof 
against the attractions of a throne, though 
clogged with the humiliating conditions of 
subjection and tribute to a foreign foe.* 
The homeward route of the Mussulmans 
: was fraught with toil and suffering— the 
way by which they had come was occupied 
by a strong force under the rajah of Ajmeer 
and the rightful, though fugitive prince 
of Anhalwara. Mahmood, with an army 
already wasted by the casualities of 
and climate, did not care to risk a conflict, 
the effect of which, even though successful, 
would still further thin the ranks and di- 
minish the energy of those who had after- 
wards a long and weary march to encounter, 
besides risking the rich booty with which 
they were encumbered. He therefore avoided 
further hostilities, by returning a different 
road, through the sands to the east of Sinde. 
The hot season was advanced when the 
troops started, and their sufferings for want 
of water and forage increased, untd they 

* The conclusion of the new rajah’s history affords 
a remarkable instance of retributive justice, even 
allowing for oriental embellishment. Fearing the 
rivalry of a relation, he prayed Mahmood to deliver 
him into his custody, promising to spare his liie, 
and kept his pledge by causing a cell to be dug under 
his ow'n throne, in which his victim was to linger out 
the remainder of his existence. A sudden revo ution 
occurred, which is said to have been occasioned by a 
vulture having flown upon the rajah v'hde lying 
asleep under a tree with his face covered rvith a red 
handkerchief, and totally blinded him by fixing its 
talons into his eyes 5 thus rendering him, by tlie lavs 
of his country, inco^rahle of reigning. Ihe position 
of the parties was immediately reversed, the cruel 
schLier being forthwith removed to the dun- 
geon which he had himself prepared; thus, says 
Perishta, fulfilling the Scripture, P « 

written— “ He who digs a_pit for his biother, shall 
himself fall therein.”— (Briggs, vol. P- , , 
t It is surprising that the passage along the Indus 
should not have been chosen by Mahmood, who 
must have been acquainted with it, both from the 


reached a climax in three days of in- 
tense agony, during which they wandered 
through the worst part of the desert, wil- 
fully misled, it is said, by their guides, who 
after severe torture, were brought to confess 
themselves disguised priests of Somnauth. 
Many of the soldiers perished miserably, 
some died raving mad, and when at length 
they came upon a pool of water, it was received 
with inexpressible transport as a miraculous 
interposition of Providence in their favour. 

Eventually they reached Monltan, and 
from thence proceeded to Ghuznee,t hut 
before the expiration of the year, their rest- 
less leader was once move in arms to avenge 
the molestation offered by a body of Juts,J 
in the Jund mountains, to his forces during 
their march to Somnauth. Eoreseeing the 
expedient to which the Juts would have re- 
course, he was provided with an extensive 
flotilla; and when they took refuge in the 
islands of the Indus, hoping to elude pur- 
suit by repeatedly shifting their position, he 
pursued them so pertinaciously that thougli 
not without a desperate defence, the men 
were mostly destroyed and the women and 
children enslaved. 

Thus terminated Mah mood's thirteenth 
and last expedition to India. Hostilities 
were then directed against the Turki tribe 
of Seljuk,§ whose growing power he had 
incautiously favoured, until they became too 
unruly to be restrained by his local repre- 
sentatives ; nor were they without difficulty 
compelled to respect his immediate autho- 
rity. The next act was the seizure of 
Persian Irak (e.vtending from tlie frontier 
of Khorassan, westward to the mountains 
of Koordistan, beyond Hamadan). This he 

account of Mohammed Casim’s proceedings and 
from the neighbourhood of the Afghans. Jilphin- 
stone, in commenting upon this circumstanec, sug- 
gests the existence of 

moved, adding, that the Huim of Cutch, now a haid 
desert in. the dry season, and a salt marsh in the 

rains, was, doubtless, formerly a part of ana 

remarks, that the changes which have taken p.ace 

3cr oir o™ eyes pre,V » « ‘ “‘ 1 “ '> 

o-reater may have occurred m 800 j cars Uiat 

lapsed since the fall of Somnauth. 

t Prnhahlv a Tartar horde of the Uctm stocK, 

widely disseminated over India, “"it, 

Tod called by their ancient name of A/s in the 1 un 
i^ub, Jats on\he Jumna and Ganges, and Juts on the 
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incursions on their own account. 
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cccomplislicd by talcing advantage of Ibc 
’ disturbances -wbicli occurred in tbe reign of 
I one of the rcprcscnlativcs of a brancli of tbe 
family of Buya, called also the DeiJemites; 
the person of the prince being trcacbcrously 
seized in tbe [Moslem camp. The resistance 
of the people of Ispahan and Cazvin was 
! cruelly revenged by the massacre of several 
thousands m each city. 

The ordinary excuse of zeal for the glory 
of Islam — that is to say, the bigotry wliich 
* has sometimes really prompted cruel aggres- 
, sions, but lias far more frequently been 
' assumed as a mask to cover ambition or 
I rapacity, cannot in this ease be urged in 
I palliation of these grasping and sanguinary 
' transactions, probably the worst, ns they 
' were the last, of the life of [Mahmood. llc- 
I turning triumphant to Ghuznee, he was 
1 attacked by a disease which soon completely 
prostrated liis c.xtraordinary jdiysical and 
. mental energies, and of which he died, after 
a reign of thirty-three years. During pa- 
! roxysins of excruciating agony, he might well 
' have envied even the wretched slaves whom 
, liis marauding incursions had made so cheap 
that purchasers could not be found for them 
at ten dirhems (about 4^. 7(h) a head. At 
such moments his hundred measures of 
jewels ^ could afibrd but poor consolation ; 

} even the delusive doctrine of the Koran con- 
I demued alike the means by which they had 
I been acquired, and the master-passion whose 
j strength was never manifested more forcibly 
I than in the closing scenes of his eventful 
' career. When taking a sorrowful leave of 
his great possessions, the dying Sultan per- 
haps thought bitterly of a sentiment some of 
the numerous poets of his court might have 
rhymed, though scarcely so sweetly as our 
own Southey : 

“ In heaven amhilion cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell — ” 

He had ample reason to regret leaving a 
world in which he had — with reverence for 
the sacred text be it spoken, " laid up much 
treasure for many years nor is it probable 
that he could look for reward or even pardon 
in another, on the ground of faithful service 
to the cause of Islam. 

Notwithstauding his character for bigotry, 
and frequent and public invocations of Divine 
assistance, a careful review of Mahmood’s 

* Hearing of the wealth of the Samani princes, 
who had accumulated jewels enough to fill seven 
measures, he exclaimed exultingly, tliat he possessed 
sufficient to fill an hundred. 

f On this point, see Elphinstone, vol. i,, p. 569. 
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actions renders it more, than doubtful whe- 
ther all these were not hollow pretences to 
raise the enthusiasm of his more truthful 
followers who, it must be borne in mind, 
had been accustomed from the earliest 
times to prayer before battle, and thanks- 
giving in the hour of victory. If he were 
rc.ally a sceptief regarding the creed which 
he made the pretext for destroying or en- 
slaving unoflcnding multitudes, his condition 
was wretched indeed ; but if he did actually 
believe it an imperative duty to increase 
the numbers of “the faithful,'' at all costs, 
then at least his conduct, with the exception 
of some few memorable instances, was very 
unaccountable; for, besides his apathy in 
not endeavouring to cstablisli IMoslem colo- 
nics in India, schools, or other means of 
instruction, it appears that he never hesi- 
tated to exercise perfect tolerance whenever 
it. suited his views. The rajah of Canouj, 
for instance (his only ally), was an uncon- 
verted Hindoo; he appointed a strict de- 
votee to the throne of Guzerat; employed a 
large body of native cavalry, without regard 
to their religion, and contrary to orthodox 
^lohammcdanism — circumstances which 
would testify liberality of feeling, but for 
their manifest inconsistency with other 
parts of his conduct, for which excessive 
zeal is urged in apology. 

Tlic house of Ghuznee reached its culmi- 
nating point in the person of Mahmood's 
tiu’bulent son, ]\rasaud, who, having deposed 
and blinded his brother Mohammed, after 
five months’ rule, mounted the throne, and 
completed the remaining conquest of Persia, 
except the province of Ears. He anade 
thi’ce expeditions into India, during whieh 
he captui’ed Sersooty on tlie Sutlej, quelled 
a i-ebellion at Lahore, and stationed a garri- 
son in Sonpat, near Delhi. In the mean- 
while the Seljuks completely defeated his 
general, and compelled Masaud, on his 
return, to march against them in person. 
After two years of indecisive operations a 
battle took place near Meru, in which the | 
Ghuznevides were totally routed. The sul- j 
tan returned to Ghuznee, hut finding it 
hopeless to restore order thei’e, determined 
to withdraw to India. All respect for his 
authority was however destroyed, and soon 
after crossing the Indus, the remnant of his 
forces mutinied against him, and placed the 
injured [Mohammed on the throne, A.n. 
1040. This prince being rendered incapa- 
ble by blindness of conducting the govern- 
ment, transferred the administration to his 
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reign was full of vicissitudes A report of liis bauds with their united hordes, swept 
his death^ during a war with the king of like a desolating torrent over the Moham- 
Kharizni/- occasioned the defection of seve- medan kingdoms. Altamsh, by politic con- 
rai ot Ills western tributaries, and the wild duct, succeeded in shielding most of his ter- 
tnbc ot the Gukkurs issued from their ritories from the fury of Jengis and his 
mountains in the north of the Punjaub, myriads j but Sinde and Moultan, under the 
took Lahore, and devastated the whole pro- dominion of a refractory Moslem governor 
Vince. Kootb-oo-deen, originally a Turki did not escape so easily. In the former placed 
slave, but raised by Shahab to the govern- 10,000 prisoners were massacred on account 
ment of his Indian possessions, remained of a scarcity of provisions in the Mogul camp, 
faithful to his patron, aided him in recover- Altamsh employed the last six years of 
ing the Punjaub, and induced the Gukkurs his life in completing the conquest of Hiu- 
to embrace Islamism. Shaliab was, however, doostan Proper, that is, in bringing the 
slain in his camp on the Indus by a band of principalities into partial dependence, in 
these mountaineers, who, stimulated by the which ' state they continued during the 
desire of revenge, hai-ing lost relations in the whole period of Tartar and subsequently of 
late war, swam across the river at midnight, Mogul supremacy, the degree of subjection 
and entered dhe royal camp nnopposed.f varying greatly with the character of the 
He left no son j and, although his nephew reigning prince, and being occasionally in- 
Mahmood was proclaimed throughout the terrupted by isolated attempts at freedom 
whole of his nucleus dominions, yet these on the pai't of native rulers. The caliph of 
broke up without a struggle into separate Bagdad formally recognized the new king- 
states. The deceased monarch had care- dom, in which, during the general subver- 
fully trained several Turki slaves, of whom sion of Mohammedan governments, no less 
three were in possession of extensive govern- than fifteen sovereign princes (of Ghor, Kha- 
ments at the time of his death. The most rizm, Bagdad, &c.,) took refuge at one time, 
noted, Kootb-oo-deen, was invested by Mah- during the reign of Bulbun or Balin (1266 
mood with the insignia of royalty, A.D. 1206, to 1286). The only monarch of this line 
and thus commenced the line, named from claiming especial notice is the Sultana 
the seat of government, the Slave-kings of Eezia, who, Eerishta writes, " was endowed 
Delhi. The whole of Hindoostan Proper with every princely virtue, aud those who 
(of course excluding the Deccan), except scrutinise her actions most severely will find 
ilalwa and some contiguous districts, had in her no fault but that she was a woman.” 
now been subjugated in a greater or less So great was the confidence of her father 
degree j Sinde and Bengal were in rapid Altamsh in her practical ability, that during 
coui’se of reduction, but in Guzerat little his campaigns he left Eezia in charge of the 
dominion had been acquired beyond that home authority in preference to his sons, 
connected with the possession of the capital. Her administration when I’aised to the 
which was for a short time retained. Thus throne (after the deposition of her brother, 
an Indian empire was established, of which a weak and incompetent prince) is repre- 
the Indus formed the western boundary, sented as unexceptionable; but the faction by 
though before this epoch there seems reason whom her accession had been opposed raised 
to believe that "India,” in the common accp- a rebellion, on the pretext of the undue 
tation of the term, had a far wider extent. partiality evinced to an Abyssinian slave 

Altamsh acceded in 1211 ; he was of a who had been elevated to the rank of Ameer- 
noble family, but had been sold as a slave by ul-omra. The sultana marched for its sup- 
his envious brothers. During his reign the pression,but the army mutinied and delivered 
whole face of Asia was changed by a tenible up their sovereign to the hostile a 

scourge. Jengis Khan, originally a petty Turki chief, who, becoming enamoured of nis 
chief among the Moguls, haring subdued captive, married her and proceeded to assert 
the three nations of Tartary and swelled her rights against his former confederates. 

• Kharizm, the Chorasmia of the ancients, a city wut (Eafflc’s nest), a famous fortress in the Kohistnn, 
which gives its name to the province, became in- tenanted hy a cruel and powerful set of fanaUcs, v 

dependent under Atziz, the revolting governor of a for more than a century and-a-half were the dre. 

Seljuk Sultan, by the aid of the Khitans, a Tartar orthodox hlohammedans ; the cah|)h o') ^ * . 

tribe. The ICharizm kings conquered Ghor, and and the der^’ise in his cell, alike falling ^Jctlm 
were overthrown by Jengis Khan. knives of these midnight assassms. ndio wei^e at ^ 

t By another account, the death of Shahab is at- extirpated by Hukku Klian. Iheir chief ' . 

tributed to one of the Fedeyan or zealots of Almo- the Sheikh-ul-Juhbul, or Old Man of the Momtam. 


norsi: ok khiui^-a.i). kjhs.^at/A-oo-dkicn. 
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Afur t"o •'Cvoro ronlljr*'^, Isntli luvin ftiul 
luT ^^or^’ l:\krn imil juil to <K‘nth 

ill cold IiIckkI, a. I t. rj.'5!>. 'J'hc •■lioi* rci^^ii'- 
of the two Mseccrdini:: both ended in 

depo'-ition nnd murder: (h:.t of the hitter i*' 
snemoKible for n Mosul iueur'-itin throUjsli 
'j'ihit into Iknnwl, the only one leeonhd 
from tluit epitirler dnrins the period of 
nuthentie hi'-tery ; on the iioi th-we- 1» rn 
frttnticr tliey were frequent nnd dn •t!«eti\(*. 
'fhe n‘'‘^r.^*'inntion of Kej Kolnid {n ernid :ind 
di‘-’-i)lufe monr.reh; in p:oed the w.-sy 

for n new dynm-ty. 

Jh-'’st of Kiitlji. — Ji-hd-ou.di'i n w n% plnred 
nil the tiiroin- by Ins trib!*, the tKhilji’') 
whiU Micnty yeor^ of :,;;c, in ‘•pit'‘ of lii-' 
own rehu't’.mee. At tin* entl o( hi'' i(ii;n 
the Jk'ce.’iu wr.’t inieditl by hi*' nephew, 
A!.'’-e-.i-deen, who, diitrtim: the r4t<n(ion 
nf the llindo.) prinei i by n pretence r«f 
hr.vins fjiUirreUed with his uncle luid btlntr 
nbt'Ul to join the Iliudon rahr of Ibijn. 
mmuiri. ^uecicded in nuirchiii;: :it the he:id 
of n ehi'''rn body of H.tU!*) lior^e to 
l)eit'sin (Ikwdnttibnd'i, r. dl'lniuv ^if TtHt 
mile-, ttrent piirt of it thronsh the inoun- 
tniu*' ninl fou-'t*« of tin* \'indyn r:in*;e. 
.Deojrilt, tlio e;ipit;.l of Kitmdeo, r.'dnh of 
Mnhnmditn, once jcriclud wns tnhen with* 
out ditlieuUy, r.-j llnindeo, utterly nnpre- 
pnred for an a'’'^:iult, had no im-ans of di- 
ictidil!" il, butretirid to a hill-fort with a 
body of 3,000 or d/lOO eilirru'-* and d(»:ne*i- 
tie*?. The town was pillascd and the mer- 
clinnts tortured to inal.c them Mirreiider 
their tre3''Ure‘'’, 'J'hc fortre'-s mittht h.ave 
lield out Mieecs'-fully, but ibril in the bnrry 
of viclualliii'^ the parri^on MU'ks of .•'idt had 
been taken in mistake for prain. 'Khc rajah 
was consequently ohlipcd to make the best 
lenns he could, wliich involved the payment 
of pold and jewels to an immense amount, 
and the cession of Klikpoor and its depen- 
dencies. A1a-oo-dccn refurned in triumph 
through Caiidcish into Afalwa, but his am- 
bition, sliniul.alcd by* the succc.ss of his late 
unjust procccding.s, promjitcd the .seizure of 
the throne of India. Kor this end, lie 
scrupled not at the commission of a crime, 

, licinous in itself to the liighcst degree, and 
' aggravated, if possible, by the circumstances 
nnder whicli it was perpetrated. 

The counsellors of the aged monarch had 
emphatically warned him of the crafty and 
unscrupulous character of his nephew, but 

* A tribe of Tartar descent long Fcitled among 
the Afghans, with whom tiicir name is almost in- 
variably found associated. 


' could not .shtikc Ills faith in one wliotn he 
hud reared fiom infancy, lie tlicrcfore 
* cru-.Fcd (he (innpes with very few attendants 
^ t<nnt-ct .and wclcunn* the coiuiucror, whom ho 
; w;t'. foiuliy cmhracing at the moment when 
tin* hcartlc>-s inpnife, by a proconrerted sig- 
I lUil, smmuoned the ass.a«.sins jiostcd fur the 
, ptirpo'c, who, coming forwani, stabbed the 
' i.ini: to (he heart, and fastening his head 
5 nprin a ‘pear, carried it through the city, 
j 'Die two SOU'S of the r.ajnh he inveigled into 
his power, ami r.atiscd {o he put to death. 
H<‘ then strove, by huish gifts nnd profusion 
! in ihow.s and festiials, to reeoneile the people 
‘ to his usurpation. I’tihlic grannrics were 
eiinstrueted, priefs fisi-d for all comniodilie.s, 
importation eneouraged by loans to mer- 
ehauis, :md cj.pm(:.tinn prohibited ; the 
origin of these measurts being a desire to 
riiitice the p.av of the troops and the con- 
ftqin nt necessity of diminishing the e.xjiencc 
of lixiiig. Although, during his prolonged 
admiuisir.ition, Ala-oo-decn showed himself 
ignor.aut and eaprieious, as well as cruel 
and nrhitn-.ry ; though his arrogance and 
coictotisiicss' constantly increased, yet Jiis 
(wentv vear,' reign left the countrvin a far 
better condltioii tlinn it had been under the 
.•way of his kind Imt weak predecessor; so 
true it is that in despotic governments, one 
ligoroiis tyrant, whoso will is the law of nil, 
gem rally occasions less sufVering than the 
fechh: tiiough gentle sovereign, who, inc.a- 
pahleof .swaying an undivided sceptre, shares 
ids jiowcr with a crowd of jicily dc.sjiots, by 
whose liarassing exactions the .strength and 
wealth of the nation is gradually frittered 
away. Several Mogul invasions from J’rans- 
oxiana (tlic last for many ycar.s) were re- 
pelled by Ala; the most .serious occurred 
A.n. 1203, and was attended with great suf- 
fering to tlie people of Delhi. A fierce con- 
test took place between armies of extraordi- 
nary magnitude, and was gained chiefly by 
(he valour of the Aloslcm general, ZafaV 
Khan, who, having become an object of 
jealousy to his treacherous master, was pur- 
posely left unsupported. Perceiving his 
situation, the dying foe turned liack and 
cut him and his small detachment to pieces, 
after a resistance worthy of Ids cliaracter. 
The Mogul chiefs taken at this and other 
times were trampled to death by clepliants, 
and the men butchered in cold blood, to the 
number of 9,000 in a single instance. Fear- 
ing, perhaps, the spirit of vengeance to which 
sucli ferocity might give rise, Ala suddenly 
discliarged tlic ivliole of the Mogul converts 


rc FEROZE TOBHLAK AND HIS SUCCESSOKS-j.i,. 1351 to 1394, 

intellectual gifts and personal bravery, 
alternately excited emotions of horror and 


contempt m the breasts of his subjects, 
evincing alike in his extensive projects or 
less disastrous follies, the same utter reck- 
lessness with regard to their lives and pro- 
perties. Thus — desiring to transfer the 

capital from tlic magnificent city of Delhi 
to Deogiri, as being a more central position, 
he proceeded to attempt the execution of this 
design, by ordering all the inhabitants of the 
former, to remove at once to the latter place, 
to which he gave the name of Doulatabad, 
and there built the massive fort still existing. 
After this the people were twice permitted to 
return to Delhi, and twice compelled, on pain 
of death, to leave it ; these movements being 
all, more or less, attended with the horrors 
of famine, occasioning the death of thou- 
sands, and ruin and distress to many more. 
As an instance of his minor freaks, may be 
noticed that of having a stately mausoleum 
erected over a carious tooth, extracted dur- 
ing his campaign in the Carnatic, and this 
too at a time when his troops, ravaged by 
pestilence and decimated by civil war, found 
full employment in heaping a little earth 
over their fallen comrades. In the early 
part of this reign, the hlohammedan em- 
pire east of the Indus, was more extensive 
than at any other period ; but the provinces 
lost during its continuance were not all 
regained .till the time of Aurungzebe, and 
the royal authority received a shock wliich 
the iron grasp of the Mogul dynasty alone 
sufficed to counterbalance. 

Feroze Toghlak succeeded to the throne, 
in the absence of direct heirs, chiefly by the 
influence of the Hindoo chiefs, and after | 
some disturbances raised by the Mogul! 
mercenaries. His reign stands out in 
pleasing contrast, not only to that of his 
predecessor, but to despotic rulers in general. 
E-ejecting the pursuit of what is commonly 
called glory, he recognised the independence 
of Bengal and the Deccan, and without 
seeking to extend the empire by the 
sword, employed himself in its consolidation 
and improvement. The diminution of capi- 
tal punishments, the abolition of torture and 
mutilation, the removal of numerous vexa- 
tious taxes, alterations in the collection 
of the revenue, the abrogation of fluctuating 
and precarious imposts — all spoke the earnest 
solicitude of the ruler for the welfare of the 
people. Beservoirs and canals for irrigation, 
mosques, colleges, caravanserais, hospitals, 
public baths, bridges, and many other edifices 


weie erected, and the revenues of certain 
lands assigned for their maintenance. The 
chief of these works still remains a noble 
monument to the memory of its founder — 
viz., a canal extending from the point 
where the Jumna leaves the mountains by 
Km’naul to Hansi and Hissar. It reaches 
to the river Garjar, and was formerly con- 
nected with the Sutlej. A portion, extend- 
ing about 200 miles, has been restored by 
the British government, and will be described 
in the topographical section. 

Feroze long retained his energies ; but in 
his eighty-sevetith year, increasing infirmities 
compelled him to abdicate in favour of his 
eldest son, Nasir-oo-deen, a.d. 1385. This 
prince was displaced in little more than a 
year by two of his cousins, who having 
secured the person of the old king, proclaimed 
his grandson, Gheias-oo-deen, sovereign ; 
soon after which event, Feroze died, aged 
ninety. Gheias, in five months, was de- 
posed and murdered by the kinsmen who 
had placed him on the throne. His suc- 
cessor, Abu-bekir, was displaced by the pre- 
■idously exiled monarch, Nasir-oo-deen, after, 
a long and severe contest, during which 
Delhi repeatedly changed hands. The 
Hindoos took an active part in the straggle, 
and the household troops, who were all 
foreigners, having shown particular hostility 
to the 'conqueror, were banished the city, 
none being permitted to remain if incapable 
of pronouncing a certain letter peculiar to 
the languages of Hindoostan. The rule 
of Nasir was weak and ineflicient, and 
that of his son, Mahmood, who acceded to 
power in 1391-, while yet a minor, em- 
barrassed yet more the public affairs. 
Mozuffer Khan, the governor of Guzerat 
began to act as an irresponsible ruler; 
while Malwa and the little province of Can- 
deish permanently threw off the yoke, and 
remained independent principalities until 
the time of Akber. The vizier of Mahmood, 
with peculiar disloyalty, seized on the pro- 
vince of Juanpoor and founded a kingdom. 
The remaining territories were torn with the 
dissensions of jai'ring factions, and each party 
was occupied with its own quarrels, when the 
fierce onslaught of a foreign foe involved all 
in a common calamity. 

Ameer Timur, better known as Timur Beg 
(chief or commander) or as Tamerlane, h.-is 
been designated " the fire-brand of the uni- 
verse,^^ " the apostle of desolation,” and by 
various other opprobrious epithets, all of which | 

his own autobiography,if its authenticity may 
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be trusted^ proves to Lave been fully merited.* 
He claimed a remote descent from tlie same 
stock as Jengis Khan, vrhom he in many 
points resembled j foi*, though born near 
Samarcand, in a comparatively civilized 
country, and a zealous hlussulman by pro- 
fession, Timur ■was as barbarous in his v.’ar- 
fare, and as short-sighted (though more 
treacherous and Tidly) in his policy as the 
ferocious hlogul. Both ■were unprincipled 
marauders, ■who overran countries and 
slaughtered unoffending myriads, for plun- 
der ; but the latter, ■while everywhere carry- 
ing anarchy, famine, and pestilence in his 
train, and sparing neither nation nor creed, 
invariably asserted zeal for Islam as the 
main spring of his actions, and by a strange 
mixture of superstition and egotism, seems 
to have succeeded in deceiving himself at 
least, as to the true character and conse- 
quences of his career. The Seyeds or legi- 
timate descendants of “his hoHness the 
prophet^' (through Ali and Eatima), were 
the exclusive objects of his protection, and 
their exemption from a personal share in the 
horrors of war, he considered, or pretended 
to consider, a certain means of absolution for 
a life spent in unceasing aggression on the 
individual and collective rights of the rest of 
mankind. Having united the hordes of 
Tartary in the same manner, though not to 
the same extent as Jengis had done, Timur, 

I after conquering Persia and Transoxiana, 

' ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, 
with parts of Russia and Siberia. Candahar, 
Ghuznee, and Cabool, to the frontiers of 
Hindoostan, were also subjugated and placed 
under the government of Peir Mohammed, 
the grandson of Timur, who endeavomed to 
extend his dominions to the south-east by 
an attack on the Afghans in the Soliman 
mountains j which proving successful, the 
invader eventually proceeded to cross the 
Indus and occupy the city of Ouch, whence 
he marched to invest Moultan. The place 
was bravely defended, and Peir lay for six 
months before its walls. Meanwhile Timur, 
learning the doubtful state of affairs, re- 
nounced his intention of invading the more 
distant provinces of the Chinese empire, and 
conducted his forces to India, a.d. 1398, 

* Vide Mulfuzat Timuri (printed at the cost of 
the Oriental Translation Fund). Originally written 
in Turki, a language as distinct from the modern 
Turkish as Saxon from English ; translated into Per- 
sian by Abu Talib Hussy ny, and thence into our 
tongue by Major Stewart. These memoirs afford 
strong internal evidence of having been actually dic- 
M 


being, he alleged, stimulated thereto by 
accounts of the gross idolatry still suffered 
to extend its influence throughout the 
countries swayed by hloslem rulers. Eol- 
lowing the usual route to Cabool, he marched 
by Haryub and Bunnoo to Dinkot, a place 
on the Indus to the south of the Salt range, 
whose exact position is not known. After 
crossing the river, by a bridge of rafts and 
reeds, he advanced to the Hydaspes, and 
marched down its banks, ravaging the 
country as he passed, as far as Toolumba, 
where a heavy contribution proved insuffi- 
cient to save the city from pillage, or the 
people from massacre. 

Moultan had by this time been taken by 
blockade, famine having conquered where 
external force had utterly failed ; and Peir, 
lea-ving a garrison there, joined his grand- 
father on the Sutlej. At the head of a detach- 
ment of 11,000 chosen horse, Timur took 
possession of Adjudin, where the few remain- 
ing inhabitants threw themselves upon his 
mercy, and being chiefly Seyeds, were spared 
and shielded from the excesses of the sol- 
diery — a very rare case, for although the 
promise of similar forbearance was often 
obtained from the fierce invader, it was 
almost invariably violated; whether from 
inability or disinclination to restrain his tur- 
bulent associates matters little, since it 
scarcely affects the degree of guilt involved 
in gmng, or rather selling an immunity 
which, from one cause or another, he well 
knew, would not be preserved. His deso- 
lating career in Hindoostan may be briefly 
told ; for the terrible details of pillage and 
slaughter recur again and again, until the 
mind, sickening with an unbroken chain of 
similar scenes, has the sense of their atrocity 
almost dulled by the monotonous repetition. 
At Bhutneer, the country people who had 
taken refuge under the walls were mas- 
sacred ; in spite of their capitulation, the 
inhabitants shared the same fate, and the 
town was burned. Thence Timur’s detach- 
ment marched to join the main force, 
slaying the people of every place traversed, 
as far as Samana, where the to'n’us being 
absolutely deserted, the swords of these mur- 
derers had some rest, but only sufficient to 

lated by Timurj to quote the words of an able critic, 
any doubt on the subject “ would be removed by 
the unconscious simplicity with which he [Timur] 
relates his own intrigues and perfidy; taking credit 
for an excess of goodness and sincerity which the 
boldest flatterer W'Oidd not have ventured to ascribe 
to him.” — (Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii., p. 79.) 



BABER— HIS EARLY IIISTOIIY AEB lYDTAY I^:VASIO^^ 


gliana^* (a.b. 1494), vhicli, notli’nithstancl- 
ing Ill's extreme voutli, he struggled long 
and ably to retain, against his ovra relatives, 
and the Uzbehs,!* rvho Avere then, founding 
the dominion -which they still possess in 
Transoxiana. 

In the defence of his nghtful inheritance 
Baber appeals to have been at first success- 
ful, but the death of his uncle, the king of 
Samarcand, and the confusion which ensued, 
induced him to attempt the conquest of 
that city, and after more than one failure, 
this boy of fifteen became master of the 
famous capital of Timur. lie had however 
bartered the substance of power for the 
sliadow. The resources of Samarcand, 
already drained by war, afibrded little as- 
sistance in the payment of the army, dis- 
affection ensued, which spread to the troops 
left in Ferghana, and Baber prostrated for 
a time by dangerous sickness, arose stnpped 
alike of the ten itorvtowhichhc had rightfullv 
succeeded, and that acquired by the sword. 
After various attempts, both on Samarcand 
and Ferghana, Baber succeeded in regain- 
ing his native kingdom, but being again 
iiuiueed to leave it by the hope of securing 
the former place also, he finally lost both, ; 
and after .•■evcral years of trial and vicissi- 
tude, was hetrayed by some Uzbeks whom 
he had tcuqitcd to foi*?akc their ally Tnnihol 
(his ov.n rcliel general), into the hands of 
this ])ouerful enemy. Escaping from cap- 
tiiity, Baber, accniiqinuicd by his mother, 
bade a farm ell to Fergiiaua, uith all 
the hitter feelings of an exile, aggravated hy 
his own ju'etdia.r trials, and carrying -suth 
him fund ricoileelious of that beautiful laud 
I'ditch v.(if mnrr obliterated by the exritc- 
liuut of the iirillinjit eaicer that av.aitcd him 
hf yunn the nuige of the Hindoo Kf)Osh.t 
Tiie j.riuesly mhonturer vas veil received in 
Bav'tna, and the ?dogids Slochtd round his 
•tajupij-tP xiutil his Miu'.U force tjf t!00 <ir fitH) 
nu-n (i.tatix of them only rrnuti v.ith chibs', 
bid cruse the nucUu'- <>f a regul.-.r and 
WfU-crpujqtd Jirmy. .\t ih;'- lime the «'u »• 
r? ud: lits f.'f 4 it ur h; d 'o * !s * tpilh'd fn lu j 
)!. ■» idi h s-r. , o-vopir d by the Mu'-lil <t | 
*i\‘rbi f ,jnH of Aigl.f ij, s ici lu'd h eti for | 


securing the sceptre, v.hich he siravf,! f r 
twenty-tuo years before Ins cossci'^t es* 
India, and then bequeathed to hci.A ef 1% 
own lineage, by -ithoni it svi-s cnjmvd nM/i 
jtbc end of the seventeenth ceatsiry. IF’ 
[long reign xtas spesit hi emst* -ts vit!; s:<. 
tcrnal and external foes. Hie rcl rlh-w* cf 
his brother, Jcliangcer, and the atteni} *.-. c ; 
two of his cousins to regain the Jorcaien'.y 
for tbis branch of the family of Tinmr. rere ' 
with difiiculty subdued. Tiic -virtor fr'..b ! 
forgave his brother, and spared thr liu''-' < f 
his other relatives, tlins enneing a f !e;: * y ; 
very unusual in an oriental dcsjfO*, rrul ti c | 
more to he admired since his po-.vc!-. ami rtt-a , 
cxistciiec, were rcpc.itcdly in jeop-'rdy, r:*d ; 
only rescued from destruction by the grr. t * 
skill and cmu'agc withuhich he ufSi'r S.. 1 UI 
to govern ami animate his troop, it-' 
conquest of Caudaliar and exprdilin£.'> im^ 
the mountains of the Afghans .and lb r.-uT’ % 
occupied tbc first years of his sway in b ’dc 1. 
In all these journeying^ gre.at leriw r'nl 
hardships were endured, and oucc be m ‘ 
perished in the snow dunng a winter n 'm*' 
to Herat, undertaken to .crem-e the ; ra- 
tion of the members of the Timur 1 ■ ■ '■ 


him, their Je.adcr Sheihani KIr’n, r* '..t t* 
war with Shah Ismael Saff.ivb king o‘ * * * ' ' 
and was defeated and ’■huu in UHK T 


tunr in j ' 

:■ 4 f' b 


n f !' t 'mcti'hrr. 


din’etdf. It. 1 


i this event the title of Tartar e''n.pe ‘’- 
turned, and Baber, aided hy thr ' 

monareh, occupied llnetria aen t''"'** 
poitaut ronquc'fs in Tfamaxi-iw, 
were ivrrsted hack again hy the 1 r - 
xvltom his armv was eotnph teb rud' h ' •'* 

Jhbt. ' * . 
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BABER GAINS THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT— a.d. 1536. 81 


the garrison put to the sword. Baber pur- 
sued his conquering course to Sirhind, when 
a quarrel with Houlat Khan, who fled to the 
hillsj obliged hiin to retrace his steps, leaving 
Dehalpoor in chargeof Ala-oo-deen, a brother 
of king Ibrahim, who, having escaped from 
captivity, had joined the invader. Doulat 
Khan was checked by one of Baber’s generals, 
but Baber himself, full}’’ occupied in defend- 
ing Balkh (the capital of Bactria) against the 
Uzbeks, deputed to Ala-oo-deen the charge 
of advancing upon Delhi, which he did, and 
the insurgents being increased to 40,000 
by the disaffection prevalent among the 
king’s troops, defeated the latter in an 
engagement under the walls of the city. To- 
wards the close of the year 1525, Baber, 
having settled Balkh, and finally subdued 
Doulat Khan who was compelled to sur- 
render his hill fort and library of valuable 
boobs — rather a singular possession for an 
Afghan chief of the sixteenth century — 
proceeded from Bopur on the Sutlej, above 
Lodiana, and from thence nearly by the 
direct road to Delhi. At Paniput, he learned 
the advance of Ibrahim at the head of an 
army, which, by his own account, numbered 
100,000 men, with 1,000 elephants. One 
quarter that amount, under an able and 
popular leader, might have sufficed to in- 
spire the opposing force, of but 13,000 men, 
with despondency j but even if the numbers 
are correctly stated, the characters of the 
respective leaders render the result easy to 
be conjectured. Baber took up a position, 
linked his guns together with ropes of twisted 
leather, and lined them with infantry, 
strengthening his flanks by field-works of 
earth and fascines. Ibrahim, on first ap- 
proaching the enemy, seemed inclined to 
stand on the defensive likewise j but, chang- 
ing his mind, after a few days’ skirmishing, 
led out his army to a general engagement. 

* This coin is only about tenpence or elevenpence 
in value, yet the total sum must have been very great. 

t The terms Turk, Tartar, and Mogul ailbrd in- 
exhaustible food, for controversy to scholars versed 
in oriental learning ; and to convey in few words 
anything like a clear idea of the difierent mepings 
severally attached to them, is utterly impracticable. 
Por the sake of readers unversed in such discus- 
sions, it may however be useful to remark that Tar- 
tary is the general term now applied by Europeans 
to the extensive but little-known country whence, 
under the name of Scythia, barbarian hordes have 
from very early times issued forth to desolate the' 
fairest portions of Asia and even Europe. Of these 
a passing mention has been made in noticing the 
events of the second century of our era (p. 49); 
the Tochari, named by Strabo as one of the four chief 
tribes by whom the Greek kingdom of Bactria was 


While attempting to storm the hostile front, 
the flanks and rear of the assailants were at- 
tacked by the right and left wings of Baber, 
whose advance, showering flights of arrows, 
was seconded by an occasional discharge of 
cannon. After a protracted struggle, Baber, 
perceiving the success of his counter-move- 
ment, ordered his centre forward, and com- 
pleted the rout of the Indian army. Ibrahim 
was killed, and his force liaving been nearly 
surrounded in the contest, which lasted from 
sunrise till noon, suffered prodigious loss, 
15,000 being left dead on the field, of whom 
a third part lay in one spot around their 
kiug, while their total loss in the battle and 
pursuit was reported at 40,000. Baber 
mentions especially that his guns were dis- 
charged many times u'ith efficiency, these 
engines of destruction having at this period 
(1526) attained neither in. Asia or Europe 
their present terrible pre-eminence among 
the weapons of war. Delhi surrendered, 
and Baber advanced to occupy Agra, the 
late royal residence, where his first act was 
to distribute the spoil among his adherents, 
in a manner which procured for him the 
nick-name of " the Calender,” in allusion to 
a religious order whose rules forbade them 
to make provision for the morrow. To his 
son Humayun was given a diamond of ines- 
timable value, and a shahrukri* to every 
man, woman, and child in the country of 
Cabool. 

House of Timur . — The conqueror assumed 
the supreme authority in India, and became 
the founder of what is universally called the 
Mogul empire. Yet Baber, although con- 
nected through his mother with the royal 
race of the Moguls, never names that people 
in his writings but with undisguised aver- 
sion, and always makes mention of himself 
as a Turk,t and the representative of Timur, 
whose barbarous massacres he too frequently 

overthrown, being supposed to signify the Turks. 
Timur, in his Memoirs (p. 27,) and a Persian author 
quoted by Price in his Mohammedan History, ascribe 
the oi'igin of the Khans or sovereigns of the wide- 
spread Tartar nations to Turk, the son of Japhet, 
the son of Noah. The great grandson of Turk, Alonjah 
Khan (during whose reign the people forsook the 
worship of the living God and became idolaters), 
had twin sons named Tartar or Tatar, and Mogul or 
Mongol, and the quarrels of their immediate de- 
scendants gave rise to the inextinguishable animosi- 
ties which have ever since prevailed among their 
respective tribes. Mogul is said to be derived from 
Mungawul, signifying abject or simple-hearted. 
Tartar, according to the tr<aveller Cai-pini, a.d. 1246, 
was the term applied to the Su or Water iVIongols, 
one of four chief tribes then inhabiting Central Tar- 
tary, from the name of a river which ran through 



84 BEMABKABLE DEATH OP BABEB — ^a.d. 1530. — H17MAYUN. 

tlie East. His friends, wlio do not seem to the increase of the power of Prance by the 
tiave in the least doubted the efficacy of the annexation of the great fiefs to the crown 
measure, entreated him to forbear for the and of Spain by the union of its kingdoms' 
sa.ke of the millions whom he ruled, but under Charles; the destruction of the em- 
.without effeet._ After the customary for- pire of Constantinople ; the influence of the 
I mula of walking three times round the art-of printing; and the rise and progress of 
couch of the prince, Baber spent some the Protestant reformation, (Luther "and 
moments in earnest prayer to God, and Baber were born in the same year.) 
then, impressed with a conviction of the Baber left three sons besides Humayun, 
fulfilment of the desired sacrifice, exclaimed, but as he made no declaration in their 
" I have borne it away ! I hare borne it favour he probably intended the empire to 
away!” All historians agree that Huma- descend undivided to the child for whose life 
yun began from that time to recover,- and he had evinced such tender solicitude. Of the 
Baber to sink rapidly, which latter result three younger brothers, one named Kamran 
may be readily believed. Calling together was governor of Cabool and Candahar, and 
his sons and ministers, he enjoined con- being fiimly seated there, appeared disposed 
cord among them all, and afiection among to maintain his position if necessary by a 
his children, and soon afterwards expired degree of force with which Plumayun could 
at Agra, a.d. 1530, and was buried in ill cope, since to assemble an army for action 
Cabool, at a spot selected by himself, and in Cabool would necessitate the evacuation 
still marked by a small mosque of marble, of the lately-acquhed and disafiected pro- 
above which rises a hfil, from whence a vinces. Kamran was therefore recognized as 
noble prospect is obtained. Though he the independent ruler of his previous govern- 
did not attain to the age of fifty years, ment, to which was added the Punjaub and 
Baber had, in one sense, lived many lives, the country on the Indus. The other 
from the incessant activity of both mind brothers, named Hindal and Askeri, were 
and body.* On his last journey, w'hen his appointed to the sway of Sambal and Mewat. 
constitution was evidently giving way, he By the cession to Kamran, Humayun W'as 
rode in two days from Calpee to Agra deprived of the trusty and warlike retainers 
(160 miles), without any particular motive who had long been the hereditary subjects 
for despatch, and swam twice across the of his family, and left to govern new con- 
Ganges, as he mentions having done every quests, unsupported by the resources which 
other river he traversed. Besides the neces- had materially contributed to their acquisi- 
sary business of the kingdom, the intervals tion. At first, by the aid of the veteran 
of peace were occupied by planning aque- army of his father, lie succeeded in putting 
ducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, down the Afghan insurrections, which w'ere 
and in the introduction of new fruits and among the early disturbances of his reigns 
other productions of remote countries. Yet and came to terms with his future rival, 
he found time to indite many elegant Sheer Khan (an influential Afghan, claiming 
Persian poems, and compositions in Turki, descent from the kings of Ghor), who sub- 
which entitled him to distinction among mitted on condition of being suffered to 
the writers of his age and country. His retain the hill-fort of Chunai*, near Benares. | 
contemporaries were, in England, Henry His next struggles were with Bahadur Shah, 
VH. and VIII. ; in France, Charles VIII., king of Guzerat, one of the most powerful 
Louis XIL, and Francis I.; in Germany, of the states formed out of the fragments of 
Maximilian and Charles V. ; in Spain, Fer- the empire of. Dellii, and which had been 
dinand and Isabella, and Charles. Thus recently increased in size and influence by 
the career of Baber formed part of a me- the annexation of Malwa, and the vassalship 
movable epochs of which the great events or fiefdom promised by the princes of Can- 
■^yere — ^the discovery of America by Co- deisb, Berar, and Alimednugger. Bahadm 
lumbus • of the passage to India, via the had taken under his protection Ala-oo-deen, 
Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco di Gama; the brother of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who had 

* Towards the close of his life, Baber observed that bloodshed, as his ferocious ancesloi's, Jengis and 
since his eleventh year he had never kept the annual Timur. Nw is his private character free from he y 
fast of the Ramzan twice in any one place— a strong reproach. Drinking he eventually renounced, p 
proof of the roving, warlike disposition which brought severed in the use of intOMCating 
him to India. And it should be remembered that, jn lygamy, with other vices not to he named, ho 
spite of many attractive qualities, Baber comes under with as htUe repet as to the f 

the same condemnation, for lawless usurpation and of human heads, and other comm n 
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played so conspicuous a part during that i 
monarch’s disastrous reign, and he assisted 
him ■with troops and money to assemble a 
force for the attack of Agra^ a.d. 1534. 
The attempt failed, for the army ■^vas as 
speedily dispersed as it had been collected, 
and Tatar Khan, the son of Ala, fell bravely 
fighting at the head of a division ■which had 
remained faithful amid the general deser- 
tion. Humayun proceeded against Bahadur, 
■who ■^vas engaged in besieging Chittoor or 
Cheetore, then held by, the Rana of Me-war, 
but was induced, (by -the remonstrances of 
Bahadur against the impiety of molesting a 
Mussulman prince while engaged in war 
with infidels, or else by his own dilatory 
habits), to retard his march until the place 
was taken, and the besieger prepai’ed to 
receive him in an intrenched camp at 
Mandesor, rendered formidable by artillery, 
commanded by a Constantinopolitan Turk, 
and partly served by Portuguese prisoners.* 
These advantages were however wholly neu- 
tralized by the enemy’s success in cutting off 
the supplies, and thus making the position 
untenable, upon which Bahadur blew up his 
guns, and, leaving the army to disperse as 
they chose, fled by night almost unattended 
to the sea-port of Cambay, whither he was 
followed by Humayun, who reached that 
town on the evening of the day on which the 
I fugitive had departed for a more secure place 

I * In the Memoirs of Humayun, -written by Jouher 
the e-wer-bearer, (a faithful servant who attended that 
monarch during his adversity, and was eventually re- 
warded by a treasurership in liahore) and translated 
by Major Stewart, it is asserted that Bahadur had 
entered into a treaty with the Portuguese, (estab- 
lished at Surat some time before), and had by their 
assistance raised a force of 6,000 Abyssinians or 
negroes. Price, on the authority of Abu Pazil, states, 
that Bahadur had sent a deputation to Diu to 
solicit the aid of the Portuguese viceroy, or captain- 
general of the possessions of that nation on the 
western side of India, requesting his assistance in 
waging -war against the house of Timur. The Por- 
tuguese commander accordingly assembled at Diu a 
considerable body of troops, and a powerful naval 
armament, in readiness to meet Bahadur, on whose 
arrival, it is said, some cause of suspicion, not satis- 
factorily explained, induced the European chief, in- 
stead of coming to meet his ally, to remain on board 
ship on pretence of illness. Bahadur, with a degree 
of confidence which seems to indicate the whole 
affair to have originated, not in a misunderstanding, 
but in systematic treaoheiy on the part of the Por- 
tuguese, put himself on board a galley to •risit the 
alleged invalid; but had no sooner reached the 
admiral’s vessel, than, perceiving the deceit practised 
upon him, he endeavoured to retum to the shore. 
The Portuguese had however resolved on first ob- 
taining from him the cession of certain ports at 
Guzerat, and endeavoured to detain him by fair 


of refuge at Diu, in the remotest part of 
the peninsula of Guzerat. While the pur- 
suers were encamped at Cambay, a night 
attack was made by the Coolis, a forest-tribe, 
still famous for similar exploits in this part 
of India, tvitli such silence and wariness, that 
the royal tent itself was plundered, and the 
baggage and books carried off — among the 
latter was a copy of the History of Timur, 
illustrated with paintings. Humayun, in un- 
just retaliation for the conduct of these 
mountaineers, gave up the town to plunder, 
and then quitting the peninsula, proceeded 
to occupy the settled part of Guzerat. The 
hill fort of Champaneir, he surprised by a 
stratagem, having, with 300 chosen men, 
scaled the -u^aUs in the night by means of 
iron spikes, fixed in an almost perpendicular 
rock ; the daring besiegers, including the 
king, ascending separately during an attack 
made on one of the gates by the army.f 
Shortly after this success, and before suf- 
ficient time could elapse for the consolidation 
of his new conquests, Humayun was re- 
called to Agra by intelligence of the pro- 
ceedings of Sheer Khan, who had made 
himself master of Behar, including the strong 
fortress of Rohtas, J and was successfully pro- 
secuting the invasion of Bengal. The mea- 
sures of this usurper had been laid with 
much skill and circumspection, his hope 
being, by the union of the Afghans, to ! 

words, entreating a moment’s delay while they 
brought a present in token of profound respect ; but 
Bahadur desired that the irresent might be sent 
after him and persisted in making for the ship’s 
side. The Portuguese Cazi (probably the fiscal) now 
interposed and forbade his departure, upon which 
the Sultan in a paroxysm of indignation drew his 
scimitar, clove him in twain, and succeeded in gain- 
ing his own gallej'-, which was speedily licmmed in 
by the enemy’s fleet. An unequal conflict ensued, 
and Bahadur, perceiving the inevitable result, sprang 
into the sea, and is generally supposed to have been 
drowned. The date of this event, a.d. 1537, is pre- 
served in the Persian characters comprised in the 
sentence, “Feringuian Bahadur ICosh ,” — Portuguese 
butchers of the hero, — (Price, voliii. ]). 751). 

f After its capture the stronghold was vainly 
searched for the treasure it was believed to contain ; 
one officer alone knew the secret, -which it was pro- 
posed to draw from him by torture, but to this 
HumajTin refused to consent, and directed tliat wine 
and good cheer should be tried instead. The ex- 
pedient proved successful, and the officer willingly 
revealed the existence of a large amount of gold and 
silver at the bottom of the reservoir, which was at 
once apparent on the water being drawn off. 

f Kohtas was taken by treaclieiy from a Hindoo 
rajah. Sheer Ehan, having besought an asylum for 
his family, introduced two armed soldiers in each of 
the covered litters supposed to contain women, and 
then easily overcame the unsuspecting gaiTison. 
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n s bravest and most fa^t1?" 

S.nedSirdaB'’’’""" *1° 
mmediate danger, and soon afterwards the 

Hindoo leader beanng in his hand a whiL 

ag, approached the party, and havino- re- 

picscnted that they had wilfully done nTong 

n filing Icme in a Hindoo Country and 

without leave, supplied them with water for 

them and then permitted 

SWvGl P"°"^^^’^^thout fmdher molestation, 
^cieial weary marches, with intense sulfer- 

Im? fnvther diminished the small 

but faithful band, before Humayun with 
seven mounted horsemen reached Amercot, 
E,anat (Pursaud) welcomed the 
dethroned monarch with most courteous 
and generous hospitality. The remainder of 
found refuge within the walls of 
.same day, and thankful 
iidced must Hameida have been to quit 
ler horse, and find at length an inten^al of 
rfist. Pursaud offered to assist Humayun 
m a ires 1 endeavoim to estalilish himself in 
bjiioe, placing at his service 2,000 horsemen 
ot his own tribe (Rajpoots), and 5,000 cav- 
mry belonging to his allies. These auxili- 

acceptcii, <md Humayun, accompanied by 

■ '*^1 about 100 Moguls, whom 

ne had himself succeeded in assembling, 
marched towards Tatta. Hameida remained 
at Amercot, and on the following day gave 
birth to the celebrated Akber (a.u. 154-2). 

7' ® diligence was iminediatelv for- 

^»ai e to riuma 3 'un, irho unable to practise 
tlie munificence customary in the East on 
icse occasions, called for "a china plate,'” 
and breaking a pod of musk, distributed it 
among the chiefs who came to offer their 
I congratulations, saying — “ this is all the 
present I can afford to make j’-ou on the 
on til of my son, whose fame will I trust be 
one day expanded all over the world, as the 
pertume of the musk now fills this apart- 
ment ' J oon or Jiun (a place not marked 
oil the maps, but supposed to have been 
situated on a branch of the Indus, half-way i 
c ween Tatta and Amercot, was captui'ed j 

son nf Av Kerhela, A.n. 680, Hussyn, tlie 

1 ,;., Fatima, with set enty-three persons of 

massacreJ’ his infant child, were cruelly 

nhe-svs npri.i '^7® - heroic youths, his sons and ne- 
I P_ led singlv in defending the venerated 
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person of U,n T ueicnaing tne .veneratea 

.at ]en<rfh '"'ho after a protracted defence 

vith Wonnrls “’’^t'kted of an arm and covered 

his dead ho’dv^ p thirf}--six were counted on 

tieau bodj, botore it was finally crushed by 


after an action -with the offirpr in 
and tlioBgh harassed by the troons 
Arghoons, Humayutfs narta Si 

abont y.ooo horse. HameidraXt^a*! 
ant pnnee (by this time about six weeks 
old) joined the camp, and all seemed pros- 
peiing, when Rana Pursaud received 7n 

th-ff V s conduct in the matter, 

that e indignantly quitted Joon, with all 
his followers and friends. Humayun, thus 
lendered too weak to contest with Hussyn 
Arghoon, proceeded to Candaliar, but was 
compelled by his turbulent brothers to 
escape to Seestan with Hameida, and thence 
to seek_ refuge in Persia, the infant Akber 
lalling into the hands of his uncle Mirza 
Asken, who showed more kindness on the 
occasion than might have been expected. 

4fff/ian tribe of Soor.—Sbeer ShaliJ as- 
sumed, as has been shown, the title of king in 
1540, and took possession of all Humayuu’s 
territories. After commencing the famous 
fort of Rohtas on the Hydaspes, on which lie 
I e.xpended an enormous sum of money, and 
named after that in Behar, he returned to 
Agra, and there found employment in sub- 
duing the revolt of his own governor of 
Bengal. He conquered Malwa in the course 
of the year 1542, and soon afterwards re- 
duced the fort of Raiseen, held by a Hindoo 
chief. TJie garrison surrendered on terras 
but after they had left the fort, the capitula- 
tion was declared void on some quibbling 
legal pretext, and the Hindoos were attacked 
and cut to pieces after a brave resistance, 
Barbarous as the Mohammedans too often 
showed themselves in India, yet treachery 
such as this can hardly he paralleled, save in 
the career of Timur. In 1544-, Sheer marched 
into j\Tarwar, which was desperately defended 
by rajah Maldeo, who, though able to collect 
only 50,000 men wherewith to oppose his 
adversary’s powerful army, estimated at 
80,000, and probably ivell-provided witli 
artilleiy, appears to liavc at first succeeded 
in overa'wing the invader, aided by the na- 
tural obstacles offered by the stcriiitj' of liis 

twenty horsemen, and then loft to ho devoured by 
wild beasts. The unfortunate females srerc thronn 
across the backs of camels and afterwards stripped 
and publicly exposed — all these atrocities being com- 
mitted by Mohammedans, (Price, vol. i. ji. dlO.) 

-5- The patronymic of the princes of Mcanr. 

1 His name was changou from Furced, to Sheer 
Khan, or Iion-7:rtiijltt, from bis .slaj-ing a wild bend 
while hunting with the king of Berar. 
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territory and the rrant of n-ater in many 
parts of it. At length Sheer Shah, alvrays 
a cunning schemer*, contrived to sou’- divi- 
sion. in the hostile camp by the common 
expedient of letters written on purpose to be 
intercepted. The rajah’s suspicions were 
raised against .some of his ehiefs, and he 
commenced a retreat. One of the suspected 
leadei’s, indignant at the imputation, detei*- 
miued, in the true Rajpoot spirit, to give 
incontestable proof of its injustice, and quit- 
ting the army at the head of his own tribe 
fell with sueli impetuousity on the enemy, 
that Sheer Shah with difficulty and severe 
loss succeeded in repelling the assailants. 
He was, however, eventually victor here, as 
also at Chittorej but at Calinjer, to which 
he laid siege, a striking retribution awaited 
him. The rajah, warned by the breach of 
faith committed at Raiseen, refused to enter 
into any terms with his perfidious foe, and 
Sheer, while superintending the batteries, 
was so scorched by the explosion of a maga- 
zine struck by the rebound of a shell, that 
he expired in a few hours, but continued to 
direct the operations of the siege during his 
mortal agonies, his last words being an ex- 
claujation of pleasure at learning that the 
place was taken. 

This ambitious, cruel, and vindictive man, 
nevertheless evinced considerable ability in 
civil government, and, happily for the sub- 
jects of his usurped authority, seems to 
have recognised the promotion of their wel- 
fare as his best means of security. He 
caused a high road to be constructed, ex- 
tending from Bengal to the western Rohtas, | 
near the Indus, a distance of about 3,000 
miles, with caravanserais at every stage, all 
furnished with provisions for the poor, and 
attendance of proper casts for Hindoos as 
well as Mussulmans. An Imaum (priest) 
and Muezzin (crier to call to prayers) were 
placed at the numerous mosques erected on 
the route j wells were dug at distances of a 
mile and-a-halfj and the whole way planted 
with fruit-trees for refreshment and shade. 
Sheer Shah was buried in a stately mausoleum 
still standing at Sahseram, placed in the 
centre of an artificial piece of water, a mile 
in circumference, which is faced by walls of 
cut stone, with flights of steps descending to 
the water. Previous to his death, his eldest 
son had been the recognised heir to the 
throne, but being a prince of feeble charac- 
ter was supplanted by his brother, who 
reigned for nine years, under the title of 
I Selim Shah. On his decease, a.d. 1553, 


his son, a boy of twelve years old, was mur- 
dered by his uncle, who seized the throne 
under the name of Mohammed Adili,"^ but 
was prevented from using the powers of a 
ruler by natural incapacity, increased by 
habits of the most odious debauchery. His 
extravagance speedily emptied the royal cof- 
fers, upon which he resumed the governments 
and jaghiresf of the nobles and bestowed 
them on the lowest of his creatures. The 
proud Afghans, stung even more by the in- 
sulting bearing of their unworthy ruler than 
by the injuries they suffered at his hand, fled 
in numbers, and raised the standard of revolt 
at Chunar. Meanwhile, the person of the 
king was protected and his authority upheld 
by the exertions of Hemu, his chief minis- 
ter*, a Hindoo of mean appearance and low 
origin, who had formerly belonged to the 
ver*y lowest class of small shopkeepers, as a 
retailer of salt, but who had been gradually 
raised to power by the late king, and now 
displa 3 md a degree of zeal and ability, 
which would have honoured a better cause. 
Erom some weakness or physical defect 
Hemu was unable to sit on horseback, but 
he directed all military operations, and 
fought with unfailing intrepidity from his 
litter mounted on an elephant. Not the 
least extraordinary part of his history is the 
manner in which he succeeded in recon- 
ciling such of the haughty Afghans and un- 
ruly Moguls as still remained with Adili, to 
his authority ; this he appears to have done 
chiefly by the munificence with which he 
distributed whatever treasure or revenue 
came into his hands — for his objects and 
motives, though scarcely indicated in the 
contemptuous and calumnious mention made 
of "this swarthy upstart" by Mussulman 
historians, unquestionably soared far above 
the mere accumulation of wealth. Delhi 
and Agra were seized on by Ibrahim Soor, 
a member of the reigning family, who at- 
tempted to assume the supreme authority 
under the name of Ibrahim III., but was 
opposed by Hemu, and also by Secander 
Soor, another relative of Adili’s, who caused 
himself to be proclaimed king in the Pun- 
jaub. Ibrahim Avas defeated first by Secan- 
der and then by Hemu. The adventurous 
minister next marched towards Bengal, to 

• This -wretch, kno-wn before his usurpation as 
Moobariz Khan, is alleged to have di-agged the 
prince from his mother’s arms, that mother being his 
own sister and tried friend. {Ferishfa, vol. ii. p. 142.) 

t The revenues of certain lands granted by the 
lung, sometimes in perpetuity but generally revo- 
cable at pleasure, and on military tenure. 
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but consented to allow him to be blinded, 
the barbai’ous method commonly resorted 
to in the East, to erush ambitious pretendei’s 
to that uneasy scat — the throne of a despot. 
The cruel operation was usually performed 
by means of a searing instrument, called a 
fire-pencil, held against the visual nerve 
until it was annihilated, or by means of an- 
timony; but in this case, perhaps from the 
fact of several state prisoners condemned 
in late reigns to a similar fate having 
escaped its completion — a lancet was em- 
ployed, and after many wounds had been 
inflicted, without drawing a groan, lemon- 
juice and salt were at last squeezed into the 
sightless orbs of the wretched sufferer, who 
then exclaimed in unconti’ollable agony — ‘‘ O 
Lord my God ! whatever sins I have com- 
mitted have been amply punished in this 
world, have compassion on me in the next.” 
Humayun shortly afterwai’ds went to visit 
his unhappy brother, and wept long and 
bittei'ly while Kamran confessed the justice 
of his punishment, and asked leave to per- 
form a pilgrimage to Mecca. This he was 
suffered to ^o, and died in that place in 
] 557. A skeri, who had likewise returned to 
the course of rebellion after having repeat- 
edly abjured it, had been previously cap- 
tured, but was only punished by imprison- 
ment, from which he also was released, for 
the purpose of pi’oceeding to Mecca, and 
died on his way thither. Thus delivered 
from the difficulties in which the turbulence 
and disunion of his brothers had involved 
him during so long a period, Humayun 
began to take advantage of the unsettled 
state in which the death of Selim Shah and 
the misgovernment of his successor had 
involved the territories conquered by Baber, 
which had gradually, as has been shown, 
been parted by various usurpations into five 
distinct states, whose rulers were at variance 
with one another. In January, 1555, he 
started from Cabool with 15,000 hoi’se, 
obtained possession of Lahore, and sub- 
sequently engaged Secander, who being 
defeated fled to the mountains near the 
Himalaya, leaving Humayun to occupy 
Delhi and Agra. The portion of his original 
dominions thus at length regained, after 
sixteen years of strife and banishment, had 
been enjoyed by Humayun less than six 
months, when an accident occurred which 
produced fatal results. The monmeh had 
ascended the terrace at the top of his library 
to enjoy the cool evening air, and give orders 
respecting the attendance of astronomers to 


note the rising of Venus, which was to he 
the signal for the announcement of a general 
promotion among the nobility and officers. 
While preparing to descend the steep and 
highly-polished stairs, protected only by an 
ornamental parapet a foot high, a muezzin 
or crier announced the hour of prayer from 
the minarets of the adjoining mosque, where 
the people being assembled had just offered 
the monarch the usual kornesh or saluta- 
tion. Humayun, intending to repeat the 
customary formula, attempted to seat him- 
self on the spot, but his foot becoming en- 
tangled in the folds of his robe, he fell head- 
long down the steps, receiving a contusion 
on the right temple, of which he died, aged 
somewhat less than forty-nine years. 

Historians agree in according him high 
rank as a benevolent, forgiving, and munifi- 
cent prince, intrepid in the hour of danger, 
patient in adversity, moderate in prosper- 
ity, and skilled in literature, mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, and the mechanical 
sciences. These varied gifts, united to a 
naturally easy temper, pleasing person, and 
courteous demeanour, rendered his society 
so delightful that Baber used often to de- 
clare Humayun to be without an equal as a 
companion. Procrastination and indecision 
were his characteristic failings ; these may be 
easily traced to the frequent and intoxicat- 
ing use of opium, a vice whose degrading 
influences were heightened by the peculiar 
defects of his religious creed. Perhaps no 
single character, when carefully weighed 
would afford an inquirer into the effects o£ 
Mohammedanism on individuals more strik- 
l ing evidence than that of Plumayun. His 
conduct repeatedly affords evidence of the 
want of a steady principle of action, direct- 
ing even the passing thoughts of the mind, 
and marking with a broad line the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. Notwith- 
standing the false notions of expediency 
which led him to commit, or at least sanc- 
tion, crimes from which a naturally gentle 
and easy disposition must have revolted, 
col. Dow has said that had he been a 
worse man he would have been a greater 
monarch.” The remark sounds strangely, 
hut it is to he hoped that young students ot 
history wiU not forget tliat all Chnstendom 
concurs in invoking the same just, mer- 
ciful and omnipotent Euler to give wisdom 
to senators and prospenty to nations— tliei e- 
fore any description ot greatness, 
tPTil- witli the goodness incmcatccl lu tue 
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BAHMANI KINGDOM OF THE DECCAN— FOUNDED a.d. 1347. 


and reprobation. Most assuredly the man 
•who, in an unrighteous cause, has made mo- 
thers childless, and widowed happy wives, de- 
solated cultivated lands and spread famine and 
pestilence in his train, has attained in the 
sight of his Creator a pre-eminence in crime 
little in aecordance with the idea commonly 
attached to the word greatness. Some ray of 
light, breaking through the dense clouds in 
which the teaching of the False Prophet had 
involved the purposes and results of war, 
beamed on the mind of Humayun, when not 
many days before his death he prayed, “Lord, 
ennoble me with the knowledge of thy ti'uth;” 
and deseribed himself as “ sorely afflicted by 
the perplexities of a troubled mind.” The 
faith of Islam and its innumerable obser- 
vances had thus utterly failed to enlighten 
or sustain even a followei’, so diligent in 
their observance, that a sentiment of deep 
reverence had all his life long preserved him 
from so much as uttering the name of his 
Creator with unwashen hands.* 

A new epoch is formed by the reign of 
Akber, since by him India was consolidated 
■ into one formidable empire, by the absorp- 
tion of the various small kingdoms which 
had sprung up during the reign of Moham- 
med Toghlak, as also by the annexation of 
numerous Hindoo principalities, which Ak- 
ber obtained far less by force than by the 
favours and distinctions which he invariably 
bestowed on the native rulers so soon as 
they consented to recognize his supremacy, 
without regard to their religious opinions. 
Before proceeding further, the origin and 
condition of these states must be shown, as 
the reader may probably need this know- 
ledge for subsequent reference. 

The Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan was 
founded by an Afghan, born in the lowest 
condition at Delhi, and servant to a Brah- | 
min astrologer, named Gungoo, much fa- 
voured by Mohammed Toghlak. In con- 
sideration of his good conduct, Gungoo gave 
Hussun a pair of oxen, and permitted him 
to till a piece of land for his own sustenance. 
While ploughing, Hussun discovered a cop- 
per casket filled with ancient gold coins, 
which he carried to his master, who, in re- 
turn, used his utmost influence at court, and 

• Price, from Aiul Fazil, vol. iii., p. 944. 

f The Khotbah is the public prayer for the reign- 
ing king ; Sicca the royal right of stamping coin. 

J By the Caraatic is here meant the country where 
the Canarese language prevails, south of a line drawn 
between Colapoor and Beder. It must be remem- 
bered that this tract continued, up to the lime of 


succeeded in rewarding the honesty of Hus- 
sun by obtaining for him an appointment 
and jaghire in the Deccan, under the gov- 
ernor of Doulatabad, Some time after- 
wards, the offlcers of the Deccan, byrefusing 
to surrender some fugitive chiefs from 
Guzerat, incurred the displeasure of Mo- 
hammed Toghlak, and fearing to fall into 
the hands of this cruel despot, broke into 
open rebellion. On the establishment of 
their independence Hussun was chosen as 
king, A.D. 1347, and the capital fixed at Cul- 
barga, whence it was subsequently removed 
to Beder or Bidr. Hussun, on assuming 
the regal honours of the mosque and mint,t 
took the name of Ala-oo-deen, adding 
thereto Gungoo Bahmani (Brahmin), in 
honour of his early benefactor, whom he 
sent for and made treasurer; and the suc- 
ceeding princes of the Deccan followed this 
example by generally committing to Brah- 
mins the charge of the revenues. Notwith- 
standing the close connection between the 
first Bahmani king and his Hindoo patron, 
his son and successor, Mohammed I., proved 
a sanguinary foe to that people. “It is 
computed,” says Ferishta, “that in his 
reign [of seventeen years] nearly 500,000 
unbelievers fell by the swords of Islam, by 
which the population of the Carnatic was so 
reduced that it did not recover for several 
agesFf This destruction was accomplished 
by indiscriminate slaughter, without regard 
to sex or age, a proceeding at length stopped 
by the remonstrances of the Hindoo ambas- 
sadors, who urged that since the princes of 
the Deccan and of the Carnatic might long 
remain neighbours, it was ad^dsable that a 
treaty should be made, binding both parties 
to refrain from taking the life of the help- 
less and unarmed. From this time, it is 
asserted, that the conquered were no longer 
slain in cold blood during the hostilities 
carried on by the Bahmanis against the 
neighbouring states, and especially the new 
monarchy of Beejanuggur, throughout the 
whole period of their existence, excepting the 
reign of Mahmood Shah I., who, for neai-ly 
twenty years (a.d. 1378 to 1397), by rectitude 
and discretion, preserved his subjects alike 
from foreign and domestic strife. § Although 
in these conflicts many thousand Moham- 

the Mohammedan writer to be devastated by almost 
incessant wars. 

§ The proceedings of Mabmood Sbab I. occupy hut 
a few pages in Ferisbta’s history, far less than are 
often given to the details of a single campaign, but 
quite enough is said to make the reader solicitous to 
learn more respecting this truly great and gifted mo- 
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vo.rions parts of the territory' conimoiilv 
comprclieiided in that term. ' Durin" the 
above period'" of tvo centuriesj relations of 
a domestic character Imd gradually arisen be- 
tween the Afoslems and Hindoos. Feroze 
Shah, who began to rcigti in 1307, made 
it an article of a peace with the rajah of 
Bccjannggur, that he should give him his 
daughter in marriage. This stipulation 
perhaps contributed to the hlending of the 
two people, though it originated in the 
ungoverned passions of a king, who re- 
ceived into his liarcm 300 females in one 
day, being convinced, by the reasoning of 
the Sheiahs, that this proceeding was in 
perfect accordance with the spirit of the 
Koran, against wliO'C doctrines his sole 
ofTenccs are .said to have been an addiction 
to wine and niu'^ic. Tiicsc foibles would 
weigh lightly enough iu the judgment of a 
Muswilman against a king wlio earned the 
coveted name of G/mzi, l)y the unliounded 
xoal for ^^l:lm evinced during “ four and 
twenty glorious campaigns, by thcsncec's of 
nlueli h<; greatly enlarged his dominions.'’ 
In ri'ality, the religious feelings of both 
Mo'lcin*' .and Hiiuh/ns had deteriorated, atid 
the roji*.eieiiti(>u«s jcruph’s of the form'-r 
pi opb* b' ('aoie freijnetilly little bettiT tliati 
a ; uper* tilio’i re::ard to errlaifi form®, 

Titus the \i'ty incu. Viho, for the sake 
of gain, Cfiteu'd the svr\ie'-td' the iwj.dj of 
Ijf’janutrtrur, to r.gainsl ilifjr fello'.v- 

h.-iieviO'', W'.vilh d at the ui 


boons (f-hOOTtVy) tterlingh hI’/w. it 
broken up by Mahujogd tShah IT, -.ka 
took it to*pieccs to make v.vf'y and c"' k-'e 
Some terrible famines are rerioled r.t 
vals, occasioned, acrordiug to ft 

the absence of tlie perioairal rain*. lA 
more likely by the vlsuirbier and oppre'^T' 
exactions of the iMohAntnrd''.rs^, Darirg 
one of these vi<ital;nns, akrtt i.r*. 1 ‘7h tv 
grain was sown in Telingana, ^fnlutra w4t,% 
and throughout the Bahmani domini f ' 
two years, and on the tnirvl, scarcely ,*ir.y 
farmers rcinaiued to enltiv.ate tl.e 1-u, i, 
having for the mOKf part p‘‘'r:''l,cd nr eta':' 
grated to iMrdwa and Gnrerrst. 

y/f/// S/ia/i r/y;m</'y o/ Tr,** Uv t 
king of this line, Yu^ut Adtl Fitah. rrii'T.-'d 
from A.n, I-ISD tn ITilO, A rnniaj-.tir fVry 
is related of his royal do^cetst. He h sdd to 
have been ti son of the Ottown rmp'Tor 
Amuratli, at whose death h*' escaped de-tru ** 
tion by the eon’riv.autv of l.i's nu.'th‘'r, 
had him com eyed to IVrsia, frnui whejii’*, 
.■it the ago of sixteen, he va't eotitp-'iled to 
fly, hr the suspleitnis eut/-r;.aint d ti- gvfdfnr 
his birth, n.is ra]uur> d, .and '»Id at the 
IJahmani court .t. a (Jeor/i.ws He 
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own nephew) , against Eama Eaj alij the regent 
and brother-in-law of the late sovereign. 
Ibrahim sent an army to the assistance of 
Ehoj Tirmul, mEo, in return, paid down 
fifty lacks of boons* (£3,000,000 steiding), 
and promised to aclcnowledge himself tribu- 
tary. No sooner had the foreign troops 
quitted Beejapooi*, than Eama Eajah, break- 
ing, it is alleged, a promise of allegiance 
which had been extorted from him, surprised 
the city. Bhoj Tirmul, mad with rage and 
despair, shut himself up in the palace, 
blinded all the royal elephants and horses, 
collected together, in one glittering heap, 
the diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and 
other gems, amassed during many ages, and 
caused them to be crushed to powder be- 
tween mill-stones ; then, fixing a sword-blade 
into a pillar of his apartment, rushed upon 
it just as the palace-gates were opened to 
his enemies. Eama Eajah became the un- 
disputed master of Beejanuggur, and Ibra- 
him, after having received from his prede- 
cessor so large a bribe to take the field 
against him, now stooped to the humiliation 
of soliciting, with a costly present, the aid 
of Eama against a brave chief. Seif Ein- 
ool-Moolk, driven into rebellion by his own 
suspicious tyranny. The required assistance 
was sent under the guidance of Venkatadri, 
the EajaVs brother. Ibrahim died soon 
after, of a complication of disorders brought 
on by the most abandoned conduct, having 
first caused several physicians to be be- 
headed or trodden to death by elephants 
for failing to cure him, upon which the rest 
fled for their lives, leaving him to perish 
unheeded. His successor, Ali,t entered 
into a new alliance with Eama Eajah, and 
the two monarchs having, at the request of 
the formei', united their forces, jointly in- 
vaded the territory of Nizam Shah, and, 
says Ferishta, “ laid it waste so thoroughly, 
that from Purenda to Joonere, and from 
Ahmednuggur to Doulatabad, not a vestige 
of population was left.^’ Ali at length be- 
came “ scandalised by the behaviour of his 
Hindoo allies,” and alarmed at the growing 
strength and haughtiness of Eama ; there- 
fore, after receiving the full benefit of. his 
power, while continuing every outward 

_ * The Iioon varies in value from 3| to 4 rupees — 
eight shillings sterling may be taken as the average, 
t This monarch (whose death by the hand of a 
eunuch shamefully insulted by him, "has rendered his 
name infamous) greatly improved the capital by con- 
structing the city wall and the aqueducts which still 
convey tvater through every street. Mention is 
made of his receiving tribute from several petty 


mark of friendship, he made a secret league 
with his late enemy, Nizam Shah, and with 
the kings of Beder and Golcouda, “ to crush 
the common enemy of Islam.” A decisive 
battle took place on the Kishna, near Tali- 
cot, the Hindoos commencing the attack by 
vast flights of rockets and rapid discharges 
of artillery. A general engagement fol- 
lowed, in which, after great numbers had 
been slain on both sides, the Moslems were 
victorious, aided by the treachery of two 
Mohammedan chiefs in the pay of the rajah. 
Eama, although seventy years of age, gave 
orders from his elephant throughout, but 
was at last captured, and brought into the 
presence of Nizam Shah, by whose orders 
his head was struck off and stuck upon a 
pole. It is no small proof, either of the 
barbarity of the conquerors or the dread 
which their victim must have inspired, that 
the head of the brave old man should have 
been annually exhibited at Ahmednuggur 
for more than two centuries and a half, 
covered with oil and red pigment, by the 
descendants of his executioners, while a sculp- 
tured representation of it was made to serve 
as the opening of one of the sewers of 
the citadel of Beejapoor. 

Thus ended the monarchy of Beejanuggur, 
which at that time comprehended the greater 
part of the south of India. The city of that 
name was destroyed, and is now uninhabited; 
the country fell into the hands of the tri- 
butary chiefs and officers, since so | well 
known as zemindars or poligars; but the 
confederate kings were prevented by their 
mutual jealousies from gaining any great 
addition of territory, the balance of power 
being pretty evenly maintained among them, 
until all were overwhelmed by Akber. Ven- 
katadri, the brother of the late rajah, re- 
moved his residence further east, and finally 
settled at Chandragiri, seventy miles north-’ 
west of Madras, at which last place his 
descendant first granted a settlement to the 
English, A.D. 1640. The wars between the 
Adil Shah dynasty and the Portuguese set- 
tlers are very slightly mentioned by the 
native historians ; they state little more than 
that Goa was lost under Yusuf, retaken by 
that king, lost again under his son Ismael 

principalities, the government of ■which was heredi- 
tarily vested in females, who ruled with the title of 
Hatties, their husbands having no power in the state. 
Colonel Briggs remarks upon this statement of Pe- 
rishta, that “ the gynecocraey of the Eanies of Mala- 
bar and Canara seems to have suffered no alteration 
from the period alluded to, to the present day .” — Note 
to Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 140. 
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At tlie close of a long reign he left a terri- 
tory extending from the Godavery river to 
beyond that of the Kishna, and from the 
sea (Bay of Bengal) to a line drawn west of 
Hyderabad, about 78° E. long. The chief 
part of his dominions were wrested from the 
Warangol family, and other Hindoo ehiefs 
of Telingana, over whom, together with the 
Bajah of Orissa, he gained a great victory at 
Condapilli. 

It has been stated in a prerious page, on 
the authority of Eerishta, that the Bahmani 
line abided by the oath of Mohammed 
Shah I., not to slay prisoners or the un- 
armed in cold blood, but if this d^mastj’^ 
really redeemed its pledge, the rulers of 
the subsequent Deccani kingdoms reverted 
to the barbarities which their predecessors 
had abjured, and were far more treacherous 
and sanguinary. Thus Sultan Kooli Kootb 
Shah having repeatedly, but in vain, attempted 
to storm the strong hill-fort of Nulgonda, 
at length sent a flag of truce to the com- 
mandant, Bajah Hari Chandra, promising 
to withdraw the troops if he would consent 
to become tributary to Golconda, but threat- 
ening, in the event of refusal, to pi'ocme 
reinforcements, destroy the neighbouring 
towns, devastate the country,^ and thus 
reduce the place by cutting off its supplies, 
in which case he would not spare the life 
even of an infant in the garrison. The 
Bajah having consented, the king remarked 
that as Nulgonda was the only hill-fort 
which had successfully resisted him, he 
should like to sec it, and therefore desired 
to be allowed to enter with a few attendants. 
The request being granted, Kooli, having 
instructed his body-guard, (whom, to disarm 
suspicion, he had left in the town below,) 
how to act ascended the lull with foui 
chosen soldiers in complete armour. On 
entering the gate-w.ay he drew his sword 
and cut down one sentinel, while his com- 
panions, attacking the others, held posses- 
sion until their comrades came rushing to 
their assistance, and the whole army soon 
poured into the fortress. "Neither man, 
woman, or child was spared on this occa- 
sion. The Bajah, on being made prisoner, 
was confined in an iron cage, and cvcntiiallv 
put to death.'’ Such arc the words ni winch 
the Mohammedan historian concludes the 
account of this abominable transaction.^ 

• Sen Brigcr^’ JppemUx in JfHnry of Kmps y 
Ooketniin, trannk.tcd from the rer«ia!i of n cantem- 
ponwv of FcrhhUvV, vol ii!. p. 37-1. t /*n., p. ‘131 . 

1 Tho Hindoos sUU c.sU it Bhagaaggur. 


The author of it was eventually the victim 
of domestic treachery, being assassinated in 
his ninetieth year, a.d. 1543, at the insti- 
gation of his sou, Jamsheed, who, hav- 
ing put out the eyes of his elder brother, 
the heir apparent, ascended the tlirone. 
Wars were carried on with their Moslem 
rivals in a spirit less perfidious perhaps, but 
scarcely less ferocious. Thus it is recorded 
that Ibrabim Kootb Shah, when at war 
with- Ali Adil Sbab, detached a force of 
4,000 horse and 10,000 foot to make nightly 
attacks on the enemy. "The Munewar 
infantry were eminently successful in all 
directions, and at all hours, bringing nightly 
between 300 and 400 noses and ears, from 
the enemy’s lines; and they received for 
each nose a boon, and for each ear a purtab 
[star pagoda.] Meanwhile, the king, by 
whose orders these atrocities were being 
committed, "bad ordered parilions to be 
pitched on the bastions [of Golconda], and 
adorned them with rich brocades and silks 
from China, and with velvets of European 
manufacture, giving himself up to tlic grati- 
fication of listening to the enchanting 
vocal and instrumental music of heart-al- 
luring damsels and fairy-faced rirgins.’(t 
Truly it is as reasonable to expect the shrill 
cry of human suffering to pierce " the dull 
cold car of death,” as to touch a licart turned 

into stone by sensuality. 

Moliammcd Kooli, tlic fifth of tlic Ivoolb 
Sliah kings, began to reign a.d. 1580. He 
removed tlie scat of government to a neigh- 
bouring site, where he built a magnihecut 
city called Bhagnuggur,t in honour of Bliag- 
muttec, bis favourite mistress, a iniblic 
singer, for whom 1,000 cavaliy were nssignofl 
as In escort. After her death the name was 
changed to Hyderabad. In this reign fierce 
struggles took place between the Dcccaiiics 
and the l^Ioguls, .as the fovcigners of what- 
ever denomination came to bo called. U hc 
disordcrlv conduct of sonic of the latter 
caused tiic issuing of a proclaiiiatKm com- ; 
manding all aliens, whether lataiis, 1 cr- | 
sinus, Arabs, Tartars or others 'vho hat o 
fixed employment, to quit Ilyderab.ad. I ho , 
I)ccc.anics construing this order into a p<w- ^ 
mission to plunder their old foes at - 

deserted their occupations and hastened to ; 
rillc the w.archouscs of the wr.althy merehrml^ | 

of whom many were killed in 
their property. The riots grmr o hu tdar m- 
iti" heiaht, hut the king was slcepiu;,, oi. ; 
none of the servants dared disturb t!o' W; , 
slumbers, until one of the nmu^tir fi.- 


! f 
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tlie courage to break open the door, and hav- 
ing with great difficulty aroused the monarch, 
bade him obsei've from the palace-windows 
the' state of the city. The measures adopted 
wei’e in the true spirit of oriental despotism. 
The cutwal (chief magistrate) through whose 
representations the sentence of banishment 
had been procured, was directed to put an 
immediate stop to the disturbances, on peril 
of being trodden to death by elephants. 
Many of the rioters were executed, “ and by 
way of satisfying the minds of the people, 
several minor police-officers, who liad been 
most active, were beheaded or hanged, or 
flayed alive, while others w^ere maimed by 
the loss of limbs, and exhibited through the 
city in this mutilated state as examples.^'* 

The Imad Shah dynasty of Berar was 
founded about 1484, by the descendant of a 
Hindoo of Canara, captured when a child, 
and educated as a Mussulman, by the gover- 
nor of Berar. This small kingdom extended 
from the Injadri hills to the Godavery, and 
bordered Ahmednuggur and Candeish on 
the west. Very little is known of its his- 
tory, except from its wars with neighbouring 
slates. Boorhan, the fourth and last of his 
line, ascended the throne while yet a child, 
about the year 1560. The regent, Tufal 
Khan, imprisoned the young king and 
seized the crown, relying upon the protec- 
tion of Murtezza Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
nuggur, who, false to both parties, having 
obtained possession of Boorhan and his 
rebellious minister, caused them to be put 
to death, and annexed Berar to his own 
dominions, a.d. 1573. 

The Bareed Shah Dynasty at Beder, com- 
menced in 1498. The territories of these 
kings were small and ill-defined, and the 
period of their extinction uncertain. Ameer 
II. was reigning in 1609, when Ferishta 
closed that part of his history. Having 
thus shown the fate of the five Mohammedan 
principalities formed from the ruins of the 
Bahmani kingdom, it becomes necessary to 
sketch the leading characteristics of the other 
states which succeeded in establishing their 
independence of Delhi during the feeble 
reign of Mahmood Toghlak, of which the 
chief were Guzerat, Malwa and Candeish. 

The kings of Guzerat ruled the tendtory 
still called^ by this name^ bounded on the 
north - and north-east by a hilly tract con- 
necting the Aravulli mountains with the 
Yindya chain, and on the south by the sea, j 
which nearly surrounds a part of it, forming i 
* Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iii., p. 478. j 
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a peninsula then termed Surashtra, now 
Katiwar. The founder of the dynasty was 
Mozuffer, the son of a Rajpoot, who had 
embraced Islamisra, and become conspi- 
cuous for his enmity to all who still held the 
creed which he had renounced. The king 
of Delhi having been informed that the 
existing governor of Guzerat was endea- 
voui’ing to establish himself as an indepen- 
dent ruler by gaining the affections of the 
Hindoos, sent Mozuffer Khan to supersede 
him j whieh, after some opposition on the 
part of the Hindoos, he succeeded in doing, 
and by the permission of the Delhi monarch 
assumed the white umbrella or canopy, and 
the scarlet pavilion, considered as exclusive 
appurtenances of royalty. When he took the 
title of Shah does not appear, but his reign 
really commenced with his government, 
A.D. 1391. At first his sway extended over 
only a portion of the fertile plain, about sixty 
miles in depth, which stretches along the 
sea. On the north-west were the indepen- 
dent rajahs of Jhalor and Sirohi, from 
whpm he occasionally levied tribute, as also 
from the Rajpoot prince of Idur, in the 
western part of the hills, while the rugged 
forest tracts were generally retained by- 
the mountain tribes of Bfieels and Coolies; 
among whom some Rajpoot chiefs, mostly 
connected with Mewar, had also founded 
petty principalities. The peninsula was in 
the hands of nine or ten Hindoo tribes, who 
probably paid tribute so long as a power 
existed capable of its enforcement. All these 
small states preserved their existence under 
the kings of Guzerat, the Mogul emperors, 
and during many years of British ascen- 
dancy. Of the plain which formed the Guze-j 
rat kingdom at the accession of Mozuffer, the 
eastern portion belonged to an independent 
rajah, who resided in the hill-fort of Cham- , 
paneer, and their dominions stretched along 
the sea to the south-east, so as to include 
the city of Surat, and some further country 
' in the same direction. 

I It would occupy space which could be ill- 
spared to nai’rate in detail the varying for- j 
tunes of this dynasty in their wars with J 
Malwa, their Hindoo* neighbours, and the 
Rajpoot kingdom of Mewar, from the .acces- 
sion of Mozuffer I. to that of the puppet 
set up by a faction under the title of Mc- 
zuffer III, in A.D. 1561, when the kiugdem j 
was partitioned among the con?p:rc.Tors. 1 

One striking characteristic in their inccssanr | I 

strife with the Hindoos, was the c~:el bte-orrv I' j 
which marked their ce:: ■■ '' 
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of Medni Kay^ a Kajpoot cliief, tvIio joined 
him at the commencement of the struggle 
with a considerable body of his tribe, and 
whose zealous and able services rendered 
him so popular with the king, as to excite 
the hatred and jealousy of the Mussulmans. 
Conspiracies M'^ere formed, and after repeated 
failures Mahmood was at length inspired 
with sufficient distrust to consent to dis- 
charge all the Rajpoots holding offices at 
court, excepting only the obnoxious minister, 
and to declare that no Hindoo could be 
permitted to retain Mohammedan females 
in his seraglio. Medni Ray pleaded ear- 
nestly the tried services of his countrymen, 
but the weak and ungrateful king, though 
soothed for the time, was subsequently in- 
duced to sanction an attempt on the part of 
his Moslem body-guard of 200 men to way- 
lay and murder Medni Ray, and a brave 
Rajpoot officer, called Salivahan, who had 
evinced much anger at the late unjust and 
humiliating proceedings. The latter was 
slain j the former, though covered with 
wounds, escaped to his own house, -while a 
body of Rajpoots rushed to the palace, but 
being repulsed by the king in person, re- 
turned to the house of the minister, and 
entreated him to be their head. Medni 
Ray refused, persuaded them to disperse 
peaceably, and sent word to the king that if 
he thought his life necessary to the good of 
the state, he was ready to lose it, sooner 
than lead an army against his acknowledged 
sovereign. Mahmood was little affected by 
a degree of magnanimity quite beyond his 
comprehension, and fearing some treachery 
similar to that of which he had given the 
example, fled by night from the fort of 
Mandu, accompanied by his favourite mis- 
tress and the master of the horse, and did 
not draw rein till he reached the frontier of 
Guzerat. Though frequently at war with 
one another, the Moslem intruders were 
always ready to coalesce against a Hindoo 
foej the king of Guzerat, therefore, sup- 
ported Mahmood, and accompanied him at 
the head of a large army to Mandu, which 
was taken by assault after a close siege of 
several months, and 19,000 Rajpoots slain. 
Medni Ray was, however, not among them, 
having previously joined Rana Sanga at 

* General Briggs here takes occasion to note the 
contrast between the generosity usually evinced by 
the Hindoos to the Moslems, and “ the sordid, cruel, 
and bigotted conduct of the latter. It seldom hap- 
pened that a Hindoo prince, taken in battle, w-as not 
instantly beheaded ; and life was never spared but 
vith the sacrifice of a daughter delivered up to a 


Chittore, from whence he retired to 'Chan- 
deri, of which place he was probably here- 
ditary chief. Mahmood proceeded thither, 
and found that Rana Sanga had previously 
marched with his whole force to the support 
of Medni Ray. In the conflict which ensued, 
Mahmood was defeated, and after evincing, 
in an extraordinary manner, the physical 
daring that invariably distinguished him in 
battle, contrasting strangely with his exces- 
sive moral cowardice in time of peace, was 
unhorsed and taken • prisoner, weltering in 
his blood. Rana Sanga caused him to be 
brought to his own tent, dressed his wounds, 
attended on him personally, and, after his 
recovery, sent him back to Mandu with an 
escort of 1,000 horse.* This chivalrous 
proceeding was returned by the most glar- 
ing ingratitude, for its object did not scruple 
to take advantage of the confusion which 
ensued on the death of his benefactor, to 
attack his son. Rattan Sing, the new ruler 
of Chittore, Rattan Sing applied for aid to 
Bahadur Shah, of Guzerat, who had also had 
reason to complain of the selfish rapacity of 
the king of Malwa. Mahmood, unable to 
withstand their combination, was defeated 
in his capital and captured by Bahadur 
Shah, who caused him to be confined in the 
fortress of Champaneer, where he was put 
to death, with his seven sons, and Malwa 
annexed to Guzerat, a.d. 1531. 

Khans of Candeish . — This small princi- 
pality, separated by forests from Guzerat, 
comprised merely the lower part of the 
valley of the Taptee, the upper being in- 
cluded in Berar.f Its first ruler, Malek 
Rajah, claimed descent from the Caliph 
Omar, and died a.d. 1399, His son, Malek 
Naseer, received from the king of Guzerat 
the title of khan, and founded the city of 
Boorhanpoor, near the strong hill-fort of 
Aseer,! which he had obtained by treachery 
from its rightful occupant, a Hindoo, of 
peaceable disposition, from whom he had 
received many personal favours. He gained 
possession b}'^ the same artifice used in the 
capture of Rohtas, viz., by entreating the 
unsuspecting chief to receive and shelter 
the inmates of his harem during a war in 
which he pretended to be about engaging, 
and then introducing soldiers in the doolies 

sort of honourable prostitution, or by the payment of 
vast sums of money and jewels.” — (Vol. iv., p. 261.) 

■f MTiy he was named Rajah docs not appear, 
j This hill-fort, like many others in India, seems 
to bear witness to the pastoral pursuits of 
possessor, Aseer being consideied to bo a \ J 

of Asa Aheer, or Asa the cow-hei d.— P- ~ / 
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pose of expelling the Moguls and reducing 
Secander Sooi', who, though driven to take 
refuge in the vicinity of the northern moun- 
tains, still maintained his pretensions to be 
king of Delhi and the Punjauh, in which 
latter place Akber and Belirain Khan re- 
mained after their late victory, occupied in 
arranging the new government. Mean- 
while, riemu, having captured both Delhi 
and Agra, prepared to march to Lahore, 
where the tidings of his successes and ap- 
proach created so much alarm that the 
general opinion in the camp was in favour 
of a retreat to Cabool, hut Behram Khan’s 
determination prevailed over more timid 
counsels, and the rival forces met at Pani- 
put, where, after a desperate battle, the 
Moguls triumphed. The elephants, on 
•^’hose number Hemu placed great depend- 
ence, became ungovernable and threw their 
own ranks into confusfon, /but Hemu, from 
his howdahj at the head of 4,000 horse, 
continued the action, until an arrow pierced 
his eye, and he sank back for the moment 
in extreme agony. His troops ' believing 
the wound mortal, gave • way, but raising 
himself again, and plucking out the barbed 
weapon, together with the eye itself, Hemu 
endeavoured to force a path through the 
enemy’s ranks, but was captured through the 
treachery of his elephant-driver, and brought 
before Akber, who was desired bv Beliram 
Khan to slay the infidel and thus earn the 
title of Ghazi.* Akber so far complied as 
to touch with his sword the head of his 
brave and almost expiring foe, and then 
burst into tears, upon which Behram Khan, 
in whose stern breast no sentiment akin to 
Rajpoot chivalry ever found place, drew his 
own sabre and beheaded him with a stroke. 
With Hemu, Adili lost all hope of recover- 
ing his dominions, but he .continued to reign 

* This epithet, variously translated as “ Holy War- 
rior,” “ Champion of the Faith,” or “Victorious in a 
Holy War,” is one of those expressions which can 
scarcely be faithfully rendered in another tongue to 
readers imperfectly acquainted with the circum- 
stances of its origin and use. _From it aro.se the 
word Gazette — first employed to designate the official 
announcement in eastern Europe of victory, in what 
the combatants called religious warfare ; but since 
applied to governmental publications of all kinds. 
With regard to translations of Persian, Sanscrit or 
other terms, and their orthography, I would again 
deprecate the criticism of oriental scholars, and plead 
the difficulty of presenting them, with any chance of 
correct pronunciation, without adopting a system of 
accentuation, which might possibly deter readers 
of the very class, whose sympathies I am most de- 
sirous of enlisting, the young and the _ unlearned. 

I have followed Tod, .Dow, and others in avoiding 
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some time longer until he was killed in a 
battle with a new pretender in Bengal. 
Akber, took possession of Delhi and Agra; 
succeeded in effecting the pacification of the 
Runjaub ; acquired Ajmeer without a battle; 
and early in the fourth year of his reign 
had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow 
and the country on the Ganges as far east 
as Juanpoor. Notwithstanding these tri- 
umphs, the happiness of the victor was em- 
bittered by the harsh and arbitrary conduct 
of the Khan Baba, who attempted to en- 
force in a luxurious and refined court the 
same rigid discipline by which he had main- 
tained subordination in an army of adven- 
turers. The nobles were offended by his 
haughty and distrustful conduct, and even 
Akber had grave reasons for considering 
himself treated in a manner, which his 
position as king, together with his deep 
and lively interest in all state affairs, ren- 
dered unwarrantable. Thus, Behram took 
advantage of Akber’s absence on a haw'k- 
ing party, to put to death Tardi Beg, an 
old noble, who had been one of Baber’s 
favourite companions, had accompanied 
Humayun in all his wanderings, and had 
first read the Khotbah in the name of his ' 
successor. The ostensible reason, f was the 
hasty evacuation of Delhi, where Tardi Beg 
was governor, before the troops of Hemu; 
an offence that in the eyes of the warlike 
and inflexible minister, would have fully 
justified the sentence, which he might 
have desired to spare his young sovereign 
the pain of pronouncing. However this ' 
may have been, Behram is accusedj; of hav- 
ing, on subsequent occasions, behaved very , 
tyrannically to all who seemed inclined to 
seek power and influence, except through 
the channel of his favour. One nobleman 
of high standing, having incun’ed his dis- 

the wearisome repetition of the long titles assumed 
by Mohammedan sovereigns, by occasionally giving, 
in the event of oft-recurring mention, only the- first • 
word, thus — Ala-oo-deen (glory of the faith) is some- 
times adverted to as Ala only. . An able and kindly 
critic, lieutenant-general Briggs, has pointed out the 
erroneous impression this practice may produce ; 
and it therefore seems best to state at once the de- 
sire for brevity by which it was prompted. 

t Jealousjfof his influence was the supposed cause. 

I The chief authority on this portion-, and indeed 
regarding nearly the whole of Akber’s reign, is 
Abul Fazil, w'hose evident unfairness and prejudice 
in all matters involving the character of his royal 
master,, (to whose revision all his vvitings were sub- 
ject), renders it difficult to form a satisfactory judg- 
ment of the circumstances which led to the rupture 
between Akber and Behram Khan, and the disgrace 
and death of the latter. 
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pleasure, was put to. death- on- some slight 
charge, and Peir Mohammed Khan, the 
king’s private tutor, to whom^ he was much 
attached/ narrowly, escaped the same fate. 
Akber, before he was eighteen, resolved to 
reign without control, and having concerted 
a plan, with-those about him, took, occasion, 
when on a hunting party, to make an un- 
expected journey to Delhi, whence he issued 
a proclamation, forbidding obedience to any 
orders not sanctioned by his authority. 
Behrara-sent.two envoys of distinction, with i 
assurances of submission,- but Akber refused ] 
to see them, and ordered their imprison- i 
ment. After this,, the disgraced , minister ! 
seems, to have had some intention of attempt- i 
ing to establish an independent principality ] 
in Malwa, but subsequently set off for Gu- , 
zerat with the-professed object of embarking ] 
from thence for Mecca. As he lingered j 
long, a formal notice of dismissal arrived from ! 
Agra, commanding him to proceed on his I 
pilgrimage forthwith. Having resigned his | 
standards, kettle-drums, and other ensigns 
of authoi’ity, Behram continued his route in 
a private character, until, ii’ritated by some ^ 
further proceedings of Akber, he changed | 
his mind, and attempted an invasion of the 
Punjaub. There, as . elsewhere, the people! 
were disposed to rally round the young 
king; Behram was defeated, and eventually 
driven to a surrender. -^Akber received him 
with much kindness, seated him on his 
right hand, and offered him the alternatives 
of an important government,, a high position 
at court, or an honourable dismissal to 
Mecca. This last proposition seems to 
indicate that the foregoing ones were 
^ merely coinplimentazy, and Behram pro- 
bably so understood them, since he chose 
I the pilgrimage, for which he had previously 

• Among these was Asuf Khan, an officer who ob- 
tained permission fi'om Akber, A 1). 1565, to invade 
a small independent kingdom called Gurra Mundela, 
then under the government of a regent or queen-mother 
named Durgavati, equally celebrated for her beauty 
and good sense. On the approach of the Moham- 
medans she led her forces in person against them 
mounted on an elephant, but after a sharp contest 
being disabled by an arrow-wound in the eye, her 
troops disheartened, gave way, upon which, fear- 
ing to fall into the hands of the victors, she snatched 
fl dagger from the girdle of the elephant-driver and 
stabbed herself. The chief place was then taken by 
storm, and the infant rajah trodden to death in the 
confusion. One thousand elephants, 100 jars of gold 
coins, numerous jewels, and images of gold and 
silver were seized by Asuf Khan, who sent to Akber 
only a very small portion of the spoil, and then went 
into rebellion, bat was afterwards compelled to sue 
for pardon. The whole transaction was aggression. 


evinced little inclination, and proceeded to 
Guzerat, where, while preparing for em- 
barkation, he was assassinated, {a.d. 1561), 
by an Afghan, whose father he had killed 
in battle during the reign of Humayun. 

Akber, now left, to his own resources, 
soon .found that other officers were likely to, 
prove less overbearing perhaps than his old 
governor, but more inclined to take advan- 
tage of his youth for their own advancement.'^ 
Always abundantly self-reliant, he checked 
such attempts with a firm hand. Adam 
Khan, an Uzbek officer, having defeated 
Baz Bahadur,t the Afghan rulc.riof Malwa, 
showed some disposition to retain the pro- 
vince for himself, upon which Akber marched, 
immediately to th.e,camp., and. conferred the 
govei’nment on his old tutor, Peir. Moham- 
med Khan, whose conduct in this position, 
went far to. vindicate the pi’evious harshness 
displayed; towards him by Behram. After 
massacring the inhabitants of two cities, of 
which he had obtained possession, he was at 
length defeated and drowned. Baz Bahadur 
recovered Malwa, of which he was again 
deprived by the vic.torious Mogul,, whose 
service he subsequently entered. 

The - successive steps of Akber’s career, 
can only be briefly sketched. The seven years 
following the disgrace of Behram were 
mainly employed in a severe struggle with 
the military aristocracy, and in repelling 
the pretensions advanced on behalf of the - 
young prince Hakim, who, although an in- 
fant at the time of ‘his father, Humayuu’s 
death, had .been left in the nominal govern- 
ment of Cabool ; but, being expelled thence 
by his relation,' Mirza Soliman, of Badak- 
shau, attempted to invade the Punjaub, 
but was driven out (1566), and subsequently 
returned to Cabool, Uf which country he 

robbery, and murder from fiivst to last, and the guilt 
rests as much on the bead of Ak^pr, who sanctioned 
the crime and shared the booty, ,as upon Asuf Khan, 
the actual perpetrator. (Briggs’ Feyishta, vol. ii. p. 1 28.) 

t The Hindoo mistress of Baz Bahadur, cele- 
brated equally for her beauty and poetic talent, fell 
into the hands of Adam Khan, and unable to strive 
against his importunity and threatened violence, ap- 
pointed an hour to receive him, and then arraj'ed in 
costly robes, fragrant with the sweetest perfumes, 
lay down on a couch covered with a mantle. On 
the Khan’s approach her attendants strove to rouse 
her, but she had taken poison and was already dead. 
{Khaji Khan, quoted by Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 263.) 
Her persecutor did not long survive her, for having 
quarrelled with the vizier of Akber he stabbed him 
while at prayers, and was, by order of the king, (who 
was slee]}ing in an inner room, and rushed in, 
a.wakened by the uproar) immediately thro\Yn from 
a lofty terrace-parapet, where he had sought refuge* 
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plain of Huldighat, where Pertap had taken ments of Chittore, whose re-capture he 
up a strong position with 33,000 Rajpoots, felt,, was not for him.^ A spirit ill at ease 
while above, on the neighbouring cliffs and accelerated the decay of a frame scarred bi' 
pinnacles, his trusty auxiliaries, the abori- repeated wounds, and worn out with hard- 
ginal Bheels, stood posted, armed with ships and .fatigue. His sun went down at 
bows and arrows, and huge stones ready to noon; but he died (a.u, 1597) as he had lived, 
roll upon the enemy. But all efforts proved an unflinching patriot, enjoining on Umra 
vain against the overpowering Mogul force, and his subjects to eschew luxury, andaeek, 
headed by- Selim, the heir of Akber, with its first and last, the independence of 'Mewar. 
numerous field-artillery' and a dromedary The manner in which this dying com- 
porps .mounting s\yivels. Of the stalwart mand was fulfilled belongs- to the succeeding 
Rajpoots' who rallied round the royal in- reign. We now return to the proceedings 
signia,* ever seen in the hottest part of the of Akber, who, in 1575, headed an army for 
action, 8,000 only survived it. Pertap him- the subjugation of Bengal. The Afghan 
self, after receiving several severe wounds, ruler,, Daqod Khan, a weak, dissipated 
was saved with difficulty, ' by a noble act of prince, retired before the imperial forces 
self-devotion. One of .his chiefs (Marah), from Behar to Bengal Proper, upon which 
seizing the '‘golden suii,^^ made his way to an Akber returned to Agra, leaving 'his lieutc- 
intricate position, and thus drew upon him- nants to pursue the conquest, which proved 
self and his vassals the brunt of , the battle, a more difficult task than was expected, 
while his priiiqe, forced from the, field,. lived The chief commanders were Rajah Todar 
to renew the struggle, and to honour the Mai, the celebrated minister of finance, and 
jnemory of his brave deliverer by conferring Rajah Maun Sing, and their efforts were at 
on his descendants distinctions whose value length successful. Daood was defeated and 
a Rajpoot alone could fully appreciate.f slain; and the mutinous -attempts of vaiious 
Another generous sacrifice eventually en- Mogul officers to seize tlie jaghires of the 
abled the Mewar prince, when almost driven conquered chiefs for their private benefit, 
into the abandonment of his native kingdom, were, after many struggles, put down. The 
-to cope successfully, with the Mogul force, last endeavour of any importance, on the 
Bhama Sah, his ‘minister, whose ancestors .part of the Afghans, to recover the pro- 
had for ages held jbhis office, placed at his dis- vince, terminated in defeat in 1593, and 
posal their accumulated resources; and thus being followed up by concessions .of terri- 
furnished with the sinews of war, Pertap tqry to the leading chiefs, the final settle- 
renewed the contest. The chivalrous cle-- ment of Bengal was concluded, after fifteen 
mency which habitually distinguishes the years of strife and misery. Wliile his gene- 
-Rajpoot was, for once, merged in a sense of rals were thus engaged, Akber was -himself 
the desperate nature of his position. Komul- occupied in renewed -hostilities with Mirza 
'meer and thirty-two posts were taken by Hakim, who, after having remained Jong 
surprise, and the troops slain without mercy, undisturbed in Cabool, again invaded the 
To use the words of the native annalist, Punjaub, and assaulted the governor, Maun 
“ Pertap made a desert' of Mewar ; he made Sing, in Lahore. -The king having raised 
an offering^ to the s'wdrd of whatever dwelt the siege, drove his brother to the moun- 
in' the plains and in one campaign, re- tains and occupied Cabool; but that gov- 
covered his hereditary dominions, except erument was restored on the submission of 


Chittore, Ajmeer, and Mandelgurh. 
<11 


the prince, who retained it until his deatli 


Akber, occupied by new fields of con- in 1585. The vicinity of Abdullah, Khan 
quest, suffered Pertap to retain liis territoxy of the Uzlieks, who had recently seized 
unmolested; but the mind of the Hindoo Badakshan from !Mirza Soliman, probably 
prince could know no rest while, from the induced Akber, on learning the demise of 
summit of the pass to Oiidipoor (where, in Hakim, to proceed iinmediatcly to the strong 
accordance with his vow, he inhabited a fort of Attock, which he had previously 
lowly hut) might be seen the stately battle- erected ,ou the pidncipal fci-iy of the Indus, t 

guarded and fed them. B.olts and bars are still pre- vilegc of enjoying ‘‘the right jinnd of the Mevar ^ 
served in the trees about Jawura to whicli tjie cradles princc.s,” &c., to which territorial advantages uero ^ 
of the royal children of ^lewar were suspended. also added by tlic grateful Pertap. _ , , . i 

• The c/ifi))//)', or chief insignia'of royalty in Mewar, J All his loyal subjects had previously ' * , 

is a sun of gold in the centere of a disc of black him to the mountains, destroying wnntovcr pro]>ei \ i 
ostrich feathers or felt, about three feet in diameter, they could neither conceal^nor carry away. (•' j 
' + Such ns hearing the title of llaj ' (royal), the pri- of Jtnjasl’han, vol. i. p. 317.) J 


CAPTURE OF CASHMERE, SIHDE AND CANDAHAR— a.d. 3586 to 1594. 113 


Although Raclalcshan had been the ancient 
possession of his family, Akber was far too 
politic to stir up a quarrel with so formidable 
a foe as its present occupant, Avhile, in an- 
other quarter, opportunity invited the exer- 
cise of more profitable and less dangerous, 
though utterly unprovoked aggression. Near 
at hand, nestled in the very centre of the 
Himalaya, above the heated plains, below 
the snowy heights, lay the lovelj’’ valley of 
Cashmere, verdant with perpetual spring. 
From the age of fable till the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, this small kingdom 
had been ruled by a succession of Hindoo 
princes, interrupted, it would appear, by a 
Tartar dynasty.* It then fell into the hands 
of a Mohammedan adventurer, and was 
held by princes of that religion until 1586, 
when the distractions prevailing among the 
reigning faniily induced Akber to brave 
the difficult and dangerous passes by which 
alone this terrestrial paradise could be ap- 
pi’oached, and send an army, under Shah 
Rokh Mirza, son of Mirza Solirnan (who 
had entered his service when driven out of 
Badakshan), and Bhagwandas," of Jeypoor, 
for its conquest. These chiefs, with diffi- 
culty, penetrated through the snow by an 
unguarded pass; but their supplies being 
exhausted, M'ere glad to enter into a treaty 
with the king, Yusuf Shah, by which the su- 
premacy of the emperor was acknowledged, 
but his practical interference with the pro- 
vince forbidden. Yusuf, relying on the good 
faith and generosity of Akber, accompanied 
the troops on their return to the court of 
that monarch, who, considering the pledge 
given on his behalf an inconvenient one, de- 
tained his guest, and dispatched a fresh force 
for the occupation of Cashmere. Yacub, 
the son of the captive, assembled the troops, 
and prepared to defend the pass; but the 
prevailing dissensions had - extended so 
widely among the soldiery, that part went 
over to the invaders, and the prince deemed 
it best to fall back with the rest on Seri- 
nuggur, where strife and rebellion were also 
at work. Driven thence to the hills, he con- 
tinued the struggle for two years, but was 
at last captured and sent to Delhi, where 
both he and his father wei’_e induced by 

• Professor H. H. Wilson considers it to have ex- 
isted either under the name of Caspapyrus or Abi- 
sarus as early as the days of Herodotus and Alex- 
'inder. — JSssni/ on the Itaj Tarin^i, or Jlindoo Jlts- 
'cry of Cashmere — Asiatic Meseurches, vol. xv. p. 
•t52. Tills work was executed by four different per- 
sons, the first of wliom wrote in 1148, but frequent 
.and precise references are made to earlier writers. 


Akber to enter his service, and accept 
large jaghires in Behar. From this time, 
Cashmere became the favourite summer re- 
treat of the Mogul rulers. 

The imperial arms were next directed 
against the Eusofzeis and other Afghan 
tribes inhabiting the hilly countries round 
the plain of Peshawer, among whom a pow- 
erful party had been established by Bayezeed, 
a false prophet, who founded a sect, self- 
styled Roushenia, or the enlightened, and 
declared his followers justified in seizing on 
the lands and property of all who refused 
to believe in his divine mission. The im- 
postor was defeated and slain, but his sons 
bore about his bones in an ark, and the 
youngest, Jelala, became formidable from 
his energy and ambition, and succeeded in 
gaining repeated advantages over the Delhi 
troops, many of whom perished, including 
Rajah Beer Bal, one of Akber’s favourite 
generals. In 1600, .Telala obtained posses- 
sion of the city of Ghuzuee, but was even- 
tually expelled and slain. The religious 
war was continued by his successors during 
the tAvo next reigns (those of Jehangeer and 
Shah Jehan); and when the errors of the 
Roushenias became e.xploded, the Eusofzeis, 
who had long renounced their doctrines,® 
continued ‘to maintain hostilities with the 
house of Timur, and afterwards with the 
kings of Persia and Cabool, preseiufing 
throughout their, turbulent independence 
undim'inished. 

Sinde was captured in 1.59^, its ruler, on 
submission, being, according to the policy of , 
Akber, enrolled among the nobles of the | 
empii’e; and Candahar, which had been | 
seized by Shah Tab m asp ^ soon after the j 
death of ITumayun, was recovered without a 
bloAV, in 1594, owing to the disorders which 
marked the early part of the reig’n of his 
successor, Shah Abbas. By this last acqui- 
sition, Akber completed the possession of 
his hereditary kingdom heymnd the Indus 
(the war Avith the Afghans being confined 
to the mountains) at nearly the same period 
at Avhich he concluded the conquest of Hin- 
doostan Proper. Excepting only Oudipoor 
and its gallant rana, Avith his immediate re- 
I tainers, the other Rajpoot states of any im- 

^ The facts and dates becomeconsistent as they approach 
A.D. 600, and from that period to tlie termination of 
the history, with the conquest of the kingdom by 
Akber, the chronology is accurate. Much interest- 
ing matter occuis incidentally, regarding Buddhism , 
and Brahminism, (the former ’having been very early | 
introduced into Cashmere), and also respecting’ the i 
ancient Avorship of the Nagas or Snake Gods. 



DEATH OF THE EMPEROR AEBER- 


1605, 


search out the selfishness ■^hich "was the 
hidden main-spring of every project, Trliether 
ostensibly for the promotion of external- 
aggression or internal prosperity. But no-n' 
the season for rest had arrived, and he might 
hope to enjoy the rride-spread dominion 
and almost incalculable wealth, which a 
clever head and a sharp sword had combined 
to win. His strongly-built and handsome 
frame* had escaped almost unscathed from 
the dangers and fatigues of the battle-field, 
the toilsome march, the onslaught of wild 
beasts, and the weapon of the assassin. All 
had failed to dispirit or unnerve liira, and 
the conduct of an intricate campaign, or the 
pressure of civil government (a far more dif- 
ficult undertaking for one who had to make 
laws as well as superintend their execution), 
never absorbed the time and energy neces- 
sary to the active part which he loved to 
bear in mental or bodily exercises of ail de- 
scriptions, from philosophical discussions to 
! elephant and tiger hunts, animal fights, 

' feats of jugglers, and other strangely varied 
diversions. "Though in youth given to in- 
dulgence in the luxuries of the table, in later 
life he became sober and abstemious, re- 
fraining from animal food on particular 
days, amounting altogether to nearly a 
j quarter of the year. There is, however, 

‘ reason to believe that, like his father and 
grandfather, he was addicted to the inordi- 
nate use of opium, t an insiduous vice which 
would partially account for the criminal 

* ‘'My fnthcr,” says Jeliangeer, “ was tall in sta- 
ture, of a ruddy, or wheaten, or mU-bro\Yn com- j 
nk-xion ; bis cv'fs and eyebrows dark, ibc jaltPs ^ 
runnin- across 'into 'each other. Handsome in bis ^ 

' exterior he had the strength of 

[ indicated by tlic extraordinary brc.adtb of bi- clw j 
and the length of his arms.' A black ^ 

nose was pronounced by pbysiognome'ts a .u e 
pro'-nostication of extraordinary good fortune. 
h'rTce's ft/'.’moiVi! nf Jahwriucir, p.'-Jo.) 

'' i Fcrishta menhons that Akher yys taken dan- 
gerouvlv ill about loS’i. "and ns niajcsly bad 
' fdopictl the habit of eating oj.mm as Humayun bis 
father Iiad done before him, people haenme appre- 

! hensive on his account.” — (Vok ii., p. -o.t.) 

i t Abul Fnril slates that to the Aoroza, 
i day of each month, Akber gave the name of Klms- 
! TO? or dav of diverdon, and cau'od n icmnlc 

a 1 l.n tiMit nnd frcnucntcd b\ 


excesses in another respect attributed to 
him by Hindoo authorities,! and -winch, 
however notorious, would unquestionably 
have been passed over ia silence by so ful- 
some a panegyrist and determined a partisan 
as Abul Fazil. Regarding the cause of hi.s 
death, Hindoo records likewise cast a dark 
cloud, § to which IHr. Elpbinstone makes no 
allusion, but simply notes the total loss of 
appetite and prostration of strength which 
were the chief symptoms of the fatal disease. 
In truth, the disgraceful nature of Ins recent 
domestic afflictions, and the cabals and 
struggles respecting; the succession, (which 
raged so fiercely that his only son was with 
difficulty induced to attend his d3-ing bed,) 
were alone sufficient to bring a proud and 
sensitive spiiit with sorrow to the grave. 

Akber expired in October, 1605, hav- 
ing been for nearly the whole forty-nine 
years of his reign a* cotemporary ruler with 
Elizabeth of England, whose enterprise had 
prepared an embassy (sent by her successor) 
to solicit from him. the promotion of the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce between their 
subjects. How little could tlicsc mighty 
ones of the earth liave foreseen that the 
sceptre of Akber would eventually fall from 
the feeble grasp of his weak nnd vicious 
descendants, into the hands of the struggiing 
community of traders, for whose protection 
I an imperial firman was at first so. humbly 
I solicited. Tlie.se marvellous changes le.ach 
j great lessons, iilav- wc hut profit bj' them, 

P05ca to the fcnsUivc lionoiir of iboHnjpnot.s ‘' vi'l 
ihcro is acvertb-lcss not a .shadow of doubt Ibat 
many of the noblest of the race were dis]ioopurcd on 
rihe Noroza,” and one of the highest in the court 
, tVinbi Hail Mas only preserved <roni heing of tiic 
number bv the courage and virtue of his iwfe, n 
uriuccss of Mewar, who, having btcmne Krp.irni*’d 
from her companions, found )ier.---clf alone vilb 
Akber, in return to whose solieilations .she _ drei' a 
poinard from her corset, and mdd it to lii' bwa t, 
dictniing and making him rene.at. an ‘’J f 

ciation of such infamy to all Inr race. H e i if- of 


ciaiion o! SUCH ... - 

Itav Sing is .s.iid to have been K-=s fo.tunalt or h<i 
virtuous.'— (.-fmmk of JtoJii'tjHtu, vo 1 . i., ,. 

€ “The jbiomli rerords .'ai.s tod, an- well 
Yvorthvof belief, ns diaries of eicnts were kept b> 
her pfinecs. Mbo were of the first swp'MUmce m thi, 

nnd the succeeding reig-ns.” ^ 

to .-.-lof .to P,,... lu, to- •Jto 
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IMPKOVED REVENUE SYSTEM ADOPTED BY AKBER. 


At tlie period of Akber’s death the em- 
pire -vras divided into fifteen subabs or pro- 
vinces, namely, Allahabad, Agra, Oude, 
Ajmeei’, Guzerat, Behar, Bengal, Delhi, 
Cabool, Lahoi’e, Moultan, Malwa, Berar, 
Candeish, and^ Alimednuggur. Each had 
its own viceroy [sepah sillar),^‘ who exercised | 
complete control, civil and military, subject I 
to the instructions of the king. Under him 
were the revenue functionaries, and also the 
foujdars, or military commandei’s, whose 
authority extended alike over the regular 
troops and local soldiery or militia within 
their districts. Justice was administered 
by a court composed of an ofl&cer named 
meer adel (lord justice) and a cazi. The 
police of considerable towns was under an 
oflicer called the cutwal; in smaller places, 
under the revenue officer ; and in villages, 
under the internal authorities.f 

The revenue system, by which AJcber 
gained so much celebrity, had, in fact, been 
partially introduced during the brief reign 
of Sheer Shah. Its objects were — First, to 
obtain a correct measurement of the land, 
by the establishment of a uniform standard, 
to supersede the difiering measures formerly 
employed even by public officers j and by 
the appointment of fit persons, provided 
with improved instruments of mensuration, 
to furnish accounts of all cultivable lands 
within the empire. Second, the land was 
divided into three classes, according to its 
fertility; the amount of each sort of produce 
that a begahj' would yield was ascertained, 
the average of the three was assumed as the 
produce of a begah, and one-third of that 
produce formed the government demand. 
But any cultivator who thought the amount 
claimed too high might insist on an actual 

* This title was subsequently changed to stedah- 
dar, and an additional financial officer introduced, 
named the deioa7i, who was subordinate to the su- 
bahdar, but appointed by the king. 

t The general tone of the instructions given to. these 
functionaries appears as just and benevolent as could 
well be expected under a despotism ; the question 
is, how far they were carried out in the right spirit. 
There are,' however, some enactments which reflect 
little credit on the law-giver, such as the following : 

“ Let him (the cutwal) see that butchers, those who 
wash dead bodies, and others who perform unclean 
offices, have their dwelling separate from other men, 
who should avoid the society of such stony-hearted, 
dark-minded wretches. Whosoever drinketh out of 
the same cup with an executioner, let one of his hands 
be cut off; or if he eateth out of his kettle, deprive 
him of one of his fingers.* * * § ’ — Gladwin’s Ayeeti AJcbery. 

f An Indian measure, much above half-an-acre. 

§ The ancient rulers of Hindoostan, Abul Fazil 
admits, claimed but one-sixth. — Vol. i., p. 278. 


measurement and division of the crop. 
Third, the produce was to be converted into 
a money payment, taken on an average of 
the preceding nineteen years; but, as in 
the previous case, every husbandman was 
allowed, to pay in kind if he thought the 
rate in specie fixed too high. All particu- 
lars respecting the classification and revenue 
of the land were annually recorded in the 
village registers ; and as at the period of the 
introduction of this system Akber abolished 
a vast number of vexatious taxes and fees to 
officers, the pressure on individuals is said 
to have been lightened, though the profit to 
the state was increased. It should, however, 
be remembered that Akber claimed one- 
third of the produce, and Sheer Shah had 
professed to take but. one-fourth. § The 
farming of any branch of the revenue was not 
[ allowed, and the collectors were instructed 
to deal directly with individual cultivators, 
and not rely implicitly on the headman and 
accountant of the village. 

The chief agent in these reforms was 
Rajah Todar Mul, whose zealous observance 
of the fasts and other requirements of the 
Brahminical religion, doubtless augmented 
his influence among his own nation. Thus, 
whether in military proceedings or civil 
government, Akber always gladly availed 
himself of the abilities of the Hindoos, of 
whose character he unquestionably formed 
a very high estimate, [| and whdse good will 
(notwithstanding the aggression on which 
his interference was grounded) he greatly 
conciliated by three important edicts, which 
involved concessions to human rights, of a 
I description rarely made by oriental despots, to 
whose notions of government by the sword 
* all freedom is essentially opposed. In 1561, 

|| Abul Fazil, who may be taken as a fair expo- 
nent of the feelings of his royal master (in the tor- 
tietb year of whose reign he WTOte), thus expresses 
himself on this point : — “ Summarily the Hindoos 
are religious, affable, courteous to strangers, cheer- 
ful, enamoured of knowledge, fond of inflicting 
austerities upon themselves, lovers of justice, given 
to retirement, able in business, grateful, admirers of 
truth, and of unbounded fidelity in all their deal- 
ings. Their character shines brightest in adversity.” 
He adds his conviction, from frequent discourses 
with learned Brahmins, that 'they “one and all be- 
lieve in the unity of the Godhead; and although 
they hold images in high veneration, yet they are by 
no means idolaters,” which latter assertion may bo 
doubted as applied to the lower and less-informed 
professors of any religion which inculcates or suffers 
the “high veneration” of images. Lastly, he saj s, 
“they have no slaves among 'them,” a remark to 
which we may have occasion to revert in 
quent section . — Ayeen Akhcry, vol. ii., pp. 



ACCESSION 01? THE EMPEROR JEHANGEER, a.d. 1605. 


nobles. Omng to the exertions made by 
the late sovereign on his death-bed to pre- 
vent the threatened outbreak of domestic 
•rivalry^ and to the successful negotiations 
entered into with Rajah Maun Sing, and 
other leading persons, Selim was proclaimed 
emperor unopposed. With undisguised de- 
light he mounted the jewelled throne, on 
which such enormous sums had been 
lavished, and placed on his brows the twelve- 
pointed crown,* The chief ameers were 
summoned from the different provinces to 
attend the gorgeous and prolonged cere- 
monial; for forty days and nights the nuJcara, 
or great state-drum, sounded triumphantly ; 
odoriferous gums were kept burning in 
censers of rare Avorkmanslup,-and immense 
candles of camphorated wax, in branches of 
I gold and silver, illumined the hours of 
darkness. 

Considering ^'universal conquest -the pe- 
culiar vocation of sovereign princes,^^ the 
new emperor, in the coinage struck upon 
his accession, assumed the title of Jehan- 
geer (conqueror of the world), and ex- 
pressed a hope so to acquit himself as to 
justify the assumption of this high-sounding 
epithet. His early measuresf were of a more ' 
pacific and’ benevolent tendency than might i 
have been expected either from this com- ’ 
mencement, or his general character. He ( 
confirmed most of his father’s old servants \ 
in their offices; issued orders remitting ( 
some vexatious duties which existed, not- « 


’■ Withstanding the recent reformatory mea- 
■ sures; and desiring to give access to all 
! classes of people who might choose to ap- 
i peal to him personally, caused a gold chain 
to be hung between a stone pillar near the 
Jumna and the walls of the citadel of Agi-a, 
communicating with a.-string of little bells 
suspended in his private' apartments; so that 
the suitor, by following the chain, would be 
enabled to announce his presence to the 
emperor without any intermediary. For 
this invention, Jehangeer takes great credit, 
and also for tlie interdict placed by him on 
the use of wine, and the regulations for 
that of opium; but as his own habits of 
nightly intoxication were notorious,J the 
severe punishment with which he visited all 
other offenders against the laws of strict ! 
temperance, gives little evidence of the 
rigid justice so repeatedly put forward in 
his autobiography,§ as his leading principle 
of action. Among his first proceedings, 
was the release of all prisoners throughout 
I the empire. “ From the fortress of Gwalior 
alone,” he says, “there were set at liberty no 
less than 7,000 individuals, some of whom 
had been in confinement for forty years. 
Of the number discharged altogether on this 
occasion, some conception may be formed, 
when it is mentioned, that within the limits 
of Hindoostan there are not less than 3,400 
fortresses, of name and strength, exclusive 
of those in the kingdom of Bengal, which 
surpass all reckoning.” — {3Iemoirs, p. 10.) 


• The crown and throne, those favourite symbols 
■of power, with which eastern kings have ever de- 
lighted to dazzle the eyes of their subjects, were of 
extraordinary magnificence and beauty. The for- 
mer — made by tlie order of Alcber, in the fashion of 
that worn by the Pez-sian kings — bad twelve points, 
-each surmounted by a diamond of the purest water, 
Avhile the central point terminated in a single pearl 
of exti-nordinary size; the whole (including -many 
valuable rubies) being estimated at a cost equivalent 
to £2,070,000 sterling. The throne, so constructed 
as to he easily taken to pieces and put together again, 
was ascended by silver steps, on the top of which 
four silver lions supported a canopy of pure gold, 
the whole adorned with jewels, to an amount, which 
Price translates, as equal to £30,000,000 sterling. 

I One of these, most creditable to Jehangeer, in- 
volves a terrible revelation of existing evils. He 
ordered the governor of Bengal to take decided mea- 
sures for abolishing the infamous practice, long used 
in Silhet and other dependencies. of Bengal, of com- 
pelling the people to sell 'their children, or else 
emasculate and deliver them up to the governors of 
those provinces in satisfaction for their rents, — by 
which means some thousand eunuchs had been made 
yearly. — Gladwin’s Jehangeer, p. 10-i. 

Sir Thomas Hoe was occasionally admitted to 
the evening entertainments, when the Great Mogul, 
seated on n low throne, threw off all restraint, and, 


together with most of his companions, drank himself 
into a state of maudlin intoxication. A courtier 
once indiscreefiy alluded, in public, to a debauch of 
the previous night, upon which Jehangeer affected 
surprise, inquired wbat other persons had shared in 
this breach of the law, and ordered tliose named to 
be so severely bastinadoed that one of them died. 
In his Memoirs, he makes no secret of his habitual 
excesses, but says his usual allowance once reached 
twenty cups of spirits a-day, and that if he was a 
single hour without his beverage, his hands began to 
shake, and he was unable to sit at rest. After coming 
to the throne, he took for some time but five cum 
' (little more than a quart), diluted with wine, and only 
after night-fall. Of opium, his daily dose, at forty- 
six years of age, was eight ruttees, arsixty-four grains. 

§ This Autobiography resembles that of Timur in 
the manner in which the royal narrator boldly 
alleges good motives for his worst deeds, and after 
describing the torments and cruel deaths inflicted 
by him on thousands of unhappy beings, dwells, 
almost in the same page, on his own compassionate 
and loving nature, giving, ns examples, the jetting 
free of birds, deluded by the skilful murmuring o' 
the Cashmerians into enntivity; his regret for mo 
death, by drowning, of a little hoy v ho used to 
his elephant, ami similar circumstances. 
its defects, the book is both valuable and 
ing, as throwing much liglit on the customs 



134 WAR WITH MALEK A]\IBEE.— HEATH OE KHOSRU, 1621. 

emperor’s birih-day, when there was a gene- being far inferior in ability to his younger 
ral tmr and many processions and ceremo- brother, Khoorum, would, it was exnected 
nies, among which the most striking was be set aside to make way for the latte^ 
the weighing of the royal person twelve prince, who had married a niece of Hour 
, times, in golnen scales, against gold, silver, Jehan, and was supported in his pretensions 
1 periumes, and other substances, which were by her all-powerful influence, 
afterwards distributed among the spectators. In 1616, a great expedition was sent to 
ihe testivities lasted several days, during the Deccan, of which the command was 
which time the king's usual place was in a given to Khoorum, together with tlie title 
sumptuous tent, shaded by rich awnings, by which he was thenceforth known, of 
while the ground, for the space of at least Shah Jehan (king of the world).*- He suc- 
two acres, was spread with sillcen carpets ceeded in regaining Ahmednuggur and 
and hangings, embroidered with gold, pearl, other places, captured by Malek Amber, 
and precious stones. The nobility had simi- who was compelled to make svbwission on 
lar pavilions, where they received visits from the part of his nominal sovereign, Wizam 
each other, and sometimes from the sove- Shah; but, in 1621, renewed the war. Shah 
reign. But beneath the veil of splendour Jehan was again dispatched to the Deccan; 
and outward decorum, all was hollow and but, from some rising distrust, refused to 
unsound. The administration of the conn- march unless his unhappy brother. Prince 
try was rapidly declining; the governments Khosru (who, by tlie earnest mediation of 
were farmed, and the governors exacting Parvaez, had had his chains struck off, and 
and tyrannical ; though, occasionally, an ap- some measure of liberty allowed him) were 
peal from some injured person brought upon entrusted to his custody. This desire was 
the oppressor the vengeance of the empe- complied with, and Khoorum proceeded to 
ror, from which neither ability nor station attack Malek Amber, whom he at length 
could purchase immunity. The highest offi- brought to risk a general action. The 
cials were open to coiruption; and Boe, result was very favourable to the Moguls, 
flnding the treaty he was sent to negotiate who granted peace on condition of a further 
remained unaccomplished after two years’ cession of land arid a considerable sum of 
tarry, deemed it expedient to bribe Asuf money. Soon after this success, Jehangeer 
Khan with a valuable pearl, after which he was prostrated by a dangerous attack of 
soon succeeded in procuring for the English asthma. At this critical juncture. Prince 
a partial liberty of trade; and then joy- Khosru didd suddenly, and his rival brother, 
fully took his leave. The military spirit of to whose charge he had been entrusted, 
the Moslems had already evaporated in an was accused of having incited his assassina- 
atmosphere of sloth and sensuality ; and the tion. However caused, it is remarkable 
Bajpoots, Patans, and Beloochees v/ere that this event, which seemed especially cal- 
spoken of hy cotemporary writers (Terry, culated to strengthen the pretensions of 
Hawkins, Boe) as the only brave soldiers to Shah Jehan to the succession, proved to be 
be found. The ianeuage of the court was only the commencement of a long series of. 


Persian, hut all classes spoke Hindoostani. 
In the royal family, the succession was a 


dangers and disasters. The emperor par- 
tially recovered, and ever after manifested 


matter of jealous discussion : Khosru was distrust and aversion to his previously fa- 
considered to have forfeited his prior claim vonrite child. He evidently sliared the 
by rebellion; and Parvaez, the ne.xt in age, suspiciens generally entertained regarding 

* Jehaneeer established himself nt Ajmeer, in emerald like a heart, much bigger, down to his ‘cm- 
1613 , in readiness to support his son in bis opera- broidered buskins with pearle, the toes shnrpc and 
tions against the Kana of Oudipoor, and had held turning Immediately after the king rode h. our 

his court there ever since. He now proceeded to Jehan, also m an English can-iagc. rhe Leskar, or j 
take UD his residence at Mandu, in Malwa, for the imperial camp, was admirably arranged, and oecu- 
Snilar^reason of being nearer (to the seat of %var. pied a circumference of at least twenty miles; looking 
Sir Thomas Boe was permitted to follow in die suite down from it from a height, it lesemhled a facauti 
of the court. He describes the royal progress as city of many-coloured. tents ; that of tlie emperor m 
?LemhW a triumphal procession on 'a scale of tlie centre, with its gilded globes and pmnncH 
extreme ma^^nificence. Jehangeer himself, before forming a sort of castle, from nOjence dnerge j 
entering Im° coach, showed liimself to the people, mcrous streets; laid out witliout the least d word , 

hSlv laden with iewels-from his rich turban, since every one, whether noble or shon-kccpcr, Kni« 

Sth ite plume of heron feathers, whence “on one the precise spot on which he must place ^ 

ride hunH ruhie unset, as higge as a walnut, on its distance from, and situation with f 
the oth.er side a diamond as great, in the middle an royal pavilion.— (Jlurray s JOtscovcncs, mu. m 1 • J. 
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&, vl', 

having recently affianced lici na g * MA'>vtTr><; of omirc'^siou nut) cmbmlcmci 

SS tSwm .luring .1,0 .i„.o of 1 . 

which, under tl.0 way of Ins more nWnana jennoo. Bofo o W .,, u , . tl,u,VH 


continue to exercise a ui^gicu ux „ -...1 T,,K„,..rc, 

imder the sway of Ms more able and service. Bcfoic Ins .nrual, .u,umvu 
temuedteotli6,Jasuottoteexpcctal/lcn,n,^ On,. \<o ln.,1 vcnturc.I to l,rt,o 
wXuviCT of removiug Stall Jolmu I,is .Inuglrtcr 'vitlionl. llio cu^lonwiT fonu 
from tta scene of Ms powcv oud trinmpta, aslmi j tl,c royul sanCoii. sent (m tl>e lin. 

I to attempt the recovery of groom, a young nobleman named BetUu 


compliance on one pretext or another, until piohabct, and scqiicsf rated all im ou 

discussions arose, vfhich issued in his break- i property. Ou approaching the camp, 
ing out into open rebellion, xV.n. 1623. The habet nns informed of u hai occurred, a 
crisis was fraught witU danger to all par-! also that the emperor would not see hii 
i ties. The father of Noui' Jehan, on vvhom upon which he resolved, while the mc! 
both she and the emperor had implicitly | remained at his command, to make a b< 
relied, was deadj Asuf Khan, though lie stroke for life and liberty, dehnngeer i 
seemed to move like a puppet according fit this time preparing to cross the Hydasj 
to her will, naturally leant towards his by a bridge of boats, ou his way to Cabo 
son-in-law; Parvaez, though a brave sol- the troops had passed, and he intended 
dier, needed as a general an able conn- follow nt leisure, when 'Mohabet, by a .sndi 
selior by his side ; nor does Shehriar seem attack, just before day-break, gaiucil posj 
to have been calculated to take the lead in sion of the bridge, and .surprised ibc rc 
this fierce and prolonged feud.f At length tent, where the emperor, scarcely rccovc 
Nour Jehan cast her eyes on Mohabet Khan, j from the circcts of the last night’s dcbaii 
the most rising general of the time, hut, was au-akened by the rush of armed m 
heretofore, the especial opponent of her) Mohabet pretended to have been drivei 
brother, Asuf Khan, To him, jointly with this extremity by the enemies wlio 
Parvaez, was entrusted the conduct of hos- poisoned the mind of lus master aga 
tdities against Shah. Jehan, who retreated | him, and Jehangeer, after the finst burs 
to Boorhanpoor, but was driven from tbence rage, tliought it best to conciliate his cai 
: to Benpl, of which province, together with by affecting to believe this statement, 
Behar,he gamed possession,butwasexpelIed; agreed to accompany him, in public, nr 
and obliged to seek refuge in the Deccan, the guardianship of a body of Baiuo 
where he was welcomed and supported by llSfonr Jehan, on learning that the empi 
ms former foe, Malek Amber. At the ex- had been carried to the tents of hloln 
piration of two year’s he proffered his sub- Khan, put on a disguise, and succccdci 
foiSTf tT*! f Jehangeer the reaching the royal camp on the oppe 
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ACCESSI ON OE SHAH JEHAN— DOOM OE HIS EINDEED, 


a.d. 1628 . 


restoration of five alienated provinces, and 
a most welcome permission to reconstruct 
tlie fortifications of Chittore. Other emotions 
besides those of gratitude were, however, at 
work within the breast of Shah Jehan. Ee- 
solved, by any means, to grasp the imperial 
sceptre, he sent to Asuf Ehan a mandate for 
the execution of the puppet he had placed 
upon the throne, also of his brother Sheh- 
riar, the two sons of Danial, and another 
piince, the son of Khosru. The tyrannical 
command was obeyed.* Shah Jehan was 
proclaimed king at Agi’a, January, 1628, 
and not a male of the house of Timur re- 
mained to cause him present or future 
anxiety, save only his four sons, whose strife 
and rebellion were destined, by retributive 
justice, to scourge his crimes, to snatch the 
sceptre from his feeble hands, and immure 
him for long years the captive of a son 
who, like himself, scrupled not to wade to a 
throne through the blood of near kindred. 

But this is anticipating events ; for Shah 
Jehan^s reign lasted thirty years before its 
miserable termination. His fii’st acts were 
evidently designed to obliterate from the 
public mind, and probably from his own, 
the means by which he had endeavoured to 
consolidate his authority. Eollowi 
limited extent, the example of his father, he 
opened the doors of the foiiress of Gwalior 
to all state-prisoners, some of whom had 
been in confinement during the whole of the 
preceding reign — a measure which did more 
to procure him popularity than the magnifi- 
cence of his festivals or the costly structures 
which he delighted in erecting. From these 
pursuits he was soon diverted by local dis- 
turbances. The Uzbeks invaded Cahool, but 
were driven out by IMohabet Khan. The 
Mogul arms were next directed against 
Narsing Deo, of Bundelcund (the destroyer 
of AbulEazil), and the rajah, after long resis- 
tance, was eventually brought to submission. 

As Shah Jehan considered it the bounden 
duty of every great prince to leave to his 
posterity a larger territorial sway than that 
which he had himself inherited,t it is not 

• According to Dow, all the five princes were 
murdered; hut Elphinstone (on the authority of 
Olearius, Ambassadors Travels, p. 190) states that 
Dawir found means to escape to Persia, whore he 
was seen by the Holstein amoassadors, in 16SS. The 
conduct of Shah Jehan on this occasion strongly 
favours the general belief of bis having instigated 
the assassination of his brother, Tvhosni, (sec p. 12-1.) 
Jlr. Elphinstone partially defends him, by remark- 
in'^, “ that we ought not readily to believe that a life 
nol; sullied by any other crime could be stained by : 
one of so deep a dye” (vol. ii. p- 3GS.) But, in a 


surprising that abundant reason was soon 
found for invading the Deccan. At this 
three remaining governments 
held by Moslems— Ahmednuggur, Beeja- 
poor, and Golconda, had nearly recovered 
their ancient limits. Khan Jehan Lodi, an 
Afghan officer of rank, being left with undi- 
vided authority over the Moguls after the 
death of Prince Parvaez, had deemed it 
necessary or expedient, during the troubled 
state of afiairs occasioned by the disputes 
regarding the succession, and the proceed- 
ings of Mohabet Khan, to surrender the re- 
maining portion of Shah Jehan’s conquests 
in the Deccan to the son of Malek Amber, 
who had succeeded his father in the Nizam 
Shahi government : but the fort of Ahmed- 
nuggur was still held by a hlogul garrison, 
who refused to obey Khan Jehan Lodi’s 
command. 'When Shah Jehan set out to 
ascend the throne, Khan Jehan refused to 
join him. On learning the defeat and 
death of Shehriar and Dawir, he proffered 
allegiance, and was confirmed in his gov- 
ernment % the new emperor, but soon re- 
moved thence to Malwa, Mohabet Khan 
taking his place in the Deccan. Having co- 
operated in the reduction of Narsing Deo, 
Khan Jehan was invited to court, whither 
he proceeded with his two sons, relying for 
safety both on the assurances given to him 
indiridually, and on the edict of indemnity 
proclaimed to all who had opposed the 
accession of the reigning sovereign. The 
usher of the court erinced a marked dis- 
respect towards him — or so at least the 
proud Afghan considered — but the cere- 
monies of presentation were passed without 
any positive disturbance. His son, Azmut, 
a lad of sixteen, with all his father’s 
high spirit and less discretion, was next in- 
troduced ; and he, considering that he 
had been kept too long prostrate, sprang 
up before the signal was given. The uslier 
struck him on the head with his rod ; the 
youth aimed a blow in return ; upon wliicli 
a general confusion ensued, and Khan 
Jehan, with his sons, rushed from the palace 

subsequent pag6, he expressly stales, that Shelir.ar 
“ was afterwards put to death with the sons of 
Danial, by order of Shah Jehan” (vol. ii. p. 3SS.) 

He does not adopt Dow’s statement of the byqucath- 
inirof the throne by Jehangeer to Shehriar; and, 
co'nsequentlv, regards that prince and his ncjilicvs , , 
as having forfeited tlieir lives by rebellion against j , 
the lawful authority of Shall Jehan, the 
yixin^ son. By Mohammedan law, the children of 
Danial were cut off from the succession by the ue.itn 
of their father, before their grandfather. _ 

f Do^Y’s Jllsionj of Jlindoostan, vol. in. P- •" ‘‘ 


KHAN JEIIAN LODI— HIS HISTORY AND RATE, a.d. 1630. 


to tliciv own house, and there sluit them- 
selves lip ivithiu the strong stone ivalls, ivith 
about 300 dependents. The emperor, not 
caring to order a siege so near his oivn 
abode, endeavoured to entice the refractory 
noble by fair words •, but, not venturing to 
put faith in them, Ivban Ichan assembled 
his troops by night, and marched out 
of Agra, with liis kettle-drums beating.'" 
'Within two hours a strong detachment was 
sent in pursuit, and came up with the fugi- 
tives at the river; Chumbul. A desperate 
encounter took ^Hacc, especially between 
the Afghans and a body of Rajpoots, who 
dismounted and charged with lances, accord- 
ing to their national custom. Azmut was 
slain, after first killing with an arrow the 
^logul usher, who had struck him at court; 
and Khan .Tehan, being wounded in an 
encounter with Rajah Pirthi Sing, jilungcd 
into the stream, and succeeded in g.aining 
the opposite bank, from whence, though 
hotly pursued by a much superior force, he 
made liis way through Bundclcund into the 
wild and woody country of Gondw.ana, 
where he opened* a friendly communication 
with the king of Ahnicdnuggur. 

Towards the close of 1629, Shah .Tehan 
marched to Boorhanpooi*, at the head of a 
powerful armament, and sent on three de- 
tachments (estimated by Khafi Khan .at 
50,000 men each), to march into Ahmcd- 
nuggm*. Khan .Tehan and his friends could ! 
make no head against this overwhelming 1 
force. The kings of Golconda and Bccja- 
poor, as long as possible, kept aloof from 
the conflict, and INIortczza Nizam Shah, of 
Ahmednnggur, was himself obliged to seek 
protection in his forts. Khan Johan was at 
length driven from the Deccan, and hunted 
from place to place. Being overtaken in 
Bundelcund, he made a desper.atc stand, and 
when defeated ende.avourcd to force his ivay 
into the hill-fort of Calinjer, but was repulsed 
with the loss of his last remaining son, and 

* The account given by Elplnnstone and Dow, on 
the authority of native writers, differs greatly. Ac- 
cording to the former, Khan Jehan was aceoinpanied 
in ins flight hy his women on elephants, and hy 
twelve of his sons. Dow alleges a fearful tragedy 
to have been previously enacted. Thinking it hope- I 
less to attempt carrying away the inmates of his 
harem, and dishonourable to abandon them to the 
lust of his foes, Khan Jehan knew not what to 
do ; when the women, learning his perplexity, took 
the desperate resolve of destroying themselves, and 
thus removing all impediments to his escape. They 
did so, and their shrieks and groans reached the ears 
of Khan Jehan, who, after hastily performing the 
rites of sepulture, assembled his followers in the 


finally overtaken at a pool, wlierc lie had 
stopped from exhaustion. The few brave 
adherents who still followed him, he en- 
treated to seek safety in flight, but they (to 
the number of about thirty) refused to for- 
sake their brjivc leader, and were, with him, 
cut to pieces after a desperate struggle with 
the Rajpoots. The head of the unhappy 
chief was fixed on a pike, and carried in 
triiiniiih, as a most acecptablc gift, to Shah 
.Tehan, a.d. 1630. 

The hostilities against Ahmednuggur did 
not end with the life of the person whose 
conduct had formed the pretext for them, 
but were prosecuted in the ferocious spirit 
befitting an invader, who declared war to be 
.an evil which compassion contributed to 
render permanent.t Time passed on; fire 
and the sword were freely used to ravage 
the country and dishearten its defenders; 
drought, famine, .and pestilence, to a fright- 
ful extent, lent their aid, but still, in 1635, 
repeated murderous campaigns were found 
to have left the Deccan as far as ever from 
being subdued to the imperial yoke.J 

At one time, indeed, affairs had seemed 
more promising, owing to the internal feuds 
which wasted the strength of Ahmednuggur. 
Mortezza Nizam Shah (the king set up by 
iSralck Amber) being, on the death of the 
vizier, inclined to act for himself, threw the 
eldest son of his patron, Futteh IChan, into 
prison; but, being pressed by foes without, 
and faction within, was soon glad to release 
him and place him in his father's position. 
Mohammed Adil Shah of Beejapoor, who 
had looked on from neutral ground, and 
left the neighbouring kingdom to maintain 
single-handed the contest with the Moguls, 
bec.anic alarmed at the probable consequence 
of the ruin of a monarchy, which, though 
at all times a rival, and often an inimical 
state, had nevertheless long formed a valu- 
able bulwark against invasion from Hin- 
doostan. He now, therefore, declared war 

court-yard, threw open the gates and rushed out, 
maddened by lage and despair. — (Vol. iii., p. 133.) 

t Dow’s Jlxstory of Ilindoostan, vol. iii., p. 168. 

j Azuf Khan “ trod down tlie scanty harvest in the 
Deccan, and ravaged with fire and sword the king- 
dom of Beejapoor.” — (Dow, vol. iii., p. 151.) The 
Hindoos, in despair, abandoned all attempts at culti- 
vation, and prostrated themselves in crowds before 
the shrine of their gods, upon which, Shah J ehan issued 
an edict for breaking down their idols, and demo- 
lishing the temples. Many Brahmins were mas- 
sacred; but the resistance offered was so determined, 
that the emperor was compelled to relinquish this 
species of persecution, and to adopt more gentle 
means of inducing them to till the ground. 
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n-hose ability liad made amends for the de- 
creasing energy consequent on the criminal 
excesses in which the emperor had indulged 
after the death of his favourite wife. 

Towards the close of 1655^ a pretext was 
found for renewing the war in the Deccan. 
Abdullah Kootb Shah^ of Golconda^ had 
taken for his chief minister, hleer Jumla, 
originally a Persian adventurer, who had 
gradually acquired great wealth as a diamond 
merchant. During the absence of this 
officer, in command of an army in the 
eastern part of the kingdom, his son, Mo- 
hammed Ameen, a dissolute and violent 
young man, seated himself on the musnud, in 
a fit of intoxication; for which oflcncc he was 
severely reprimanded, and forbidden to ap- 
pear in the presence of the sultan. Mccr 
Jumla, either from distrust of his sovereign, 
or, as is more probable, from some pre- 
vious understanding u'ith Aurungzebe, to 
whom he was personally known, took oc- 
casion to solicit the assistance of that 
prince. Such conduct was inexcusably dis- 
loyal ; for it does not appear that cither the 
life or liberty of the offender were in danger; 
and Abdullah, by the regular payment of 
the stipulated tribute since the last pacifica- 
tion, had left no plea for hlogul interference. 
Nevertheless, Shah Jehan was induced to 
send to the sultan a peremptory order for the 
discharge of both father and son, for whom 
the same envoy bore commissions in the 
imperial scrncc as munsubdars, respectively 
of 5,000 and 2,000 horse. Before the ar- 
rival of the ambassador, Abdullah Imving 
learned his approach and mission, fhrcvv 
hlohamracd Amccn into prison, and confis- 
cated the property of his father. Shah 
.Tchan then authorised Aurungzebe to carry 
his command into effect by force of arms, 
which the wily prince proceeded to do 
after his own treacherous and manmuvring 
fashion, by despatching a clio«cn force, 
under pretence of escorting his soJi, Sultan 
I^roh.nmmcd, to Bengal, =*•' there to rspou<^c 
Ids cousin, the daughter of Prince Shuja, 
the viceroy of that province. AhduUali 
Shah was 'preparing an entertainment for 
the reception of the supposed bridegroom, 
wlien lie suddenly advanced ns an enemy, 
and took the suHan so entirely by surpri-e, 
that he had only lime to fly to the neigh- 

ihmsri'.t it tn ahtrihu'.c n f-’rtria poftlys ef l:h 
r.naumtia- tu i.u 
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bounng hilhfort of Golcondn, while llvdera- 
had fell into the Iiands of the Ilfoguf?, and 
was plundered andhalf-hurnctl before the sol- 
diery could be brought info order. Abdullah 
Sliah released Mohammed Ameen, restored 
the confiscated property, and did all in his 
power to enter into an aceomraod.ntion on 
reasonable terms, but Aurungzebe persisted 
investing Golconda, and' Mccr .Tumla 


in 


drew near with rc-inforccmcnts, in readiness 
to turn Ills unfortunate master’s troops 
against lu'mself. 

After repeated unsucccssfid attempts to 
obtain aid from Beejapoor, .and to mhc. the 
siege by force, Abdullali Shall was com- 
pelled to submit to the severe terms im- 
posed upon him of giving his daughter in 
marriage to Sultan jMohnmmed, with a 
large dowry in land and money, and p.aying 
a crorc of rupees (.€1,000,000 sterling) r.s 
the first instalment of a yearly trilmtc ; in 
which, liowcvcr, a consjdcraldc remi.':<-ion 
was afterwards made by Sliah .Tchaii. 

Wlicn these matters were settled, the king- 
dom of Beej.apoor was invaded liyAnnmgzche 
on a pica as hollow as that used for the attack 
on Golconda. Moliammcd Adil Shah died 
in November, 1G5G, and was sneccoded by 
his son Ali, a youth of nineteen. A large 
portion of tlic Beejapoor army was employed 
at a distance, in wans with the jictly lliudoo 
pi’incos of the C.arnatic; and Anrungzelie, 
having obtained liis father’s npprov.al of his 
nefarious project, asserted the right of the 
emperor to decide upon the sureo'''-ion, 
denied that tlic minor w.as the real i^Mie 
of tlic late sovereign, advanced upon the 
capital, and by .sudden and trearherouii jwo- 
ceedingp, left the new king no iv^nurce Imt 
to sue for peace on any terms. Even thi-* 
overture w.as rejected by Aunnurrehc, uho 
would probably have speedily obtained cain- 
plctc povscfisiou of the kingdom, had not 
his attention been suddenly divetti-d hy the 
.startling intelligence, tlmt his father’i dis- 
graceful iudulgenees liad brought on an 
attack of paralysis and fitmugmy, vhielt 
threatened to terminate fafahy. 

At this time,t!ie children of.'^li.yh Jehan, hy 
^^umtaz M.ahrd, were sjv in nunsin r. 

In's forte. 
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Sheko, the eldest, then in his f)rty.ye„-u{ 
vear, was a higli-‘|urit^'tl prince, digm'fe.! m 
hiK manners, and treu'T^Ui- to In - adhi-j-( nt'. 
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but obstinate in tlic extreme, and impatient 
of adviee, even from counsellors on •whose 
judgment and abilitj^ he might be expected 
to place most reliance. Shuja •\vas brave, 
and not devoid of capacitj', but given up to 
•svine and pleasure. . Aurungzebe, the third i 
brother, "was a man of extraordinary ability. 
His talents for war and intrigue had been 
repeatedly manifested, and Dara appears to 
have fully appreciated the depth of am- 
bitious resolve^ Avhich lay hidden beneath 
the veil of extreme humility of deportment 
and an ailected indiflcrence to all worldly 
distinction.=f= 

Zeal for the religion of Mohammed •\vas 
the ostensible motive of Aurungzebe’s con- 
duct through life j how far felt or how far 
feigned, can scarcely be decided, owing to 
the profound and habitual dissimulation 
which marked his whole career. A creed 
to be unceasingly promulgated by any and 
every means, was, in either case, a con- 
venient political weapon j and Aurungzebe 
used it skilfully and without scruple. Frugal 
I and abstemious almost to asceticism, he 
seemed resolved to follow in the steps of the 
eai'ly caliphs, and drew the attention of the 
more zealous Moslems, by his studious ful- 
filment of every ordinance, until he became 
looked up to as the champion of Islam, in 
contradistinction to Dara, who openly pro- 
fessed many of the tenets of Akber, and 
had written a book to reconcile the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan doctrines. Shuja, the 
viceroy of Bengal, was unpopular with the 
orthodox party, on account of his attach- 
ment to the Persian sect of the Sheiahs. 
Morad, the youngest prince, the governor 
of Guzerat, was brave and generous, but 
presumptuous and self-willed, with little 
intellect, and addicted to sensual gratifica- 
tions. Padshah Begum, the elder of the 
two daughters, was richly endowed with 
beauty and talent. She exercised un- 
bounded influence over her father, and was a 
great support to her favourite brother Dara. 
Roushenara, the younger princess, though 
less gifted with personal or mental atti'ac- 
tions, possessed considerable aptitude for in- 
trigue j and having made common cause with 
Aurungzebe, served him materially, by for- 
warding reliable information respecting the 
state of affairs at court at critical periods. 

* One of our best authorities for this period is 
Bernier, an intelligent French traveller, who having 
been reduced to a state of penury “by various ad- 
, ventures with robbers, and by the heavy expenses 
I incurred on a journey of near seven weeks from 
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Dara endeavoured to keep the illness of 
the emperor a profound secret until the 
crisis should be past, by intercepting cor- 
respondence and detaining travellers likely 
to spread the news throughout the pro- 
vinces ; but all in vain : the absent princes 
soon learned what had occurred, and at 
once prepared to struggle for life and em- 
igre. Shuja assembled the troops of Bengal, 
and marched forthwith into Behar, on his 
way to the capital. klorad seized the 
monej'^ in the district treasuries of Guzerat, 
and laid siege to Surat, where there was 
a governor independent of his authority. 
Aurungzebe prepared his forces, but made 
no open declaration of war, until orders 
came from Dara, in the name of the em- 
peror, directing Meer Jumla and other 
commanders to quit his standard. This 
injunction carried considerable weight in 
the case of the above-named general. On 
joining the Moguls, he had been appointed 
to the highest offices at court, but through 
the solicitations of Dara, was sent back to 
the Deccan. His family remained at Agra : 
he therefore feared the consequences of 
disobeying the imperial mandate. The 
subtlety of Aurungzebe soon suggested an 
expedient. Meer Jumla was seized with 
pretended violence, and placed in the fort 
of Doulatabad, while his chief officers con- 
tinued secretly to obey his commands. 
Dara and Shuja, Aurungzebe knew, might 
be safely left to fight out their OAvn quarrel; 
in Morad, he calculated, with reason, upon 
finding a useful tool, as well as an easy 
dupe. He addressed him a letter in the 
most adulatory strain, proffering his zealous 
co-operation against the infidel Dara, and de- 
claring, that after aiding his worthy brother 
to mount the throne, he should renounce 
the world, and devote his life to praying for 
his welfare in the holy retirement of Mecca. 
Morad, completely deceived, joyfully ac- 
cepted the offer, and Aurungzebe marched 
to join him in Malwa, whither Rajah Jes- 
wunt Sing had been already sent to oppose 
them; but he, from sheer fool-hai’diness, 
is alleged to have permitted the junction of 
the princes. Meanwhile, Shah Jehan had 
sufiiciently recovered to resume the geneiM 
control of the government. The tender solici- 
tude of Dara, during his illness, had rendered 

Surat to Agra and Delhi,” was glad to accept a 
.salary from Shah Jehan in the capacity of physician, 
and also from Danechmund Khan, a distingmsheu 
noble of the Mogul court to whic’ was '- " . 

tached for eight years. '• 
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tlie’ his little band peSi^d. OnenteiWtSS 
two-fold temptation of wme and feminine of Sireenuggur, with five or six attendant? 
seductions, to separate himself from his he was courteously received, but soon found 
companions, some of whom appear to have himself, in effect, a prisoner 
warned him against placing such implicit Meanwhile, Aurungzebe continued, in 
tiust in his brothers professions. While person, to pursue Data. Having, during 
stretched on a couch, sleeping off the stupor the. early part of his flight, procured som? 
of mto.ycation, Morad was seized, fettered, troops at Delhi, the prince marched thence 
and sent off, before day-break, on an elephant, to Lahore, and finding a large sum of money 
to Sehmghur, a portion of the citadel of in the royal treasury, began to raise an 
Defln, while three other elephants were dis- army. Shah Jehan had written urgently 
patched with similar escorts, in different in his favour to the viceroy of Cabool, Mo- 
directions, to mislead people as to the actual habet Khan (son of the great general), and 
place of confinement, which was afterwards Dara, had he proceeded thither, would pro- | 
changed to Gwalior, the Bastille of Hindoo- bably have found valuable auxiliaries in the 
stan. The framlcness and bravery of the troops of the province, or, in case of need, 
unfortunate prince had rendered him popu- a ready refuge among the Afghan tribes, 
lar with the array, hut the suddenness of his and an easy exit to the territories of the 
seizure seems to have paralysed every effort Uzbeks or the Persians. These news, even 
on his behalf. His chief adherents were if entertained, were disconcerted by the 
brought into the presence of A^i^'tmgzebe, prompt measures of Aurungzebe; and Dara, 
who, after receiving their oaths of allegiance, unable to resist the force by whicli be was 
proceeded to Delhi, whei’e he caused him- threatened, left Lahore with three or four 
self to be proclaimed emperor, and assumed thousand men, on his way to Sinde. The 
the title of Alumgeer (the Conqueror of emperor followed him nearly to Moultan; 
the Universe), by whicli he is designated in but before reaching that city he learned 
local histories and documents. that Shuja was marching in force from 

The Reign af A'uruinge:ebe had lasted a Bengal ; therefore, sending a detachment to 
twelvemonth before his name was stamped follow Dara, he hastened to Delhi, and from 
on the coin, or the ceremonial of coronation thence set out to arrest the progress of the 
performed. More pressing affairs claimed advancing army, comprising S5,000 -horse 
his whole attention during the interim. At and a numerous train of artillery. The bro- 
the time of the fatal battle, Solimau, a brave tbers met at Cujwa, thirty ■ miles north of 
prince of five-and-twenty, was marching to Allahabad, and drew up their forces, neither 
the aid of his father. Rajah Jey Sing, of caring to begin the conflict. On this occa- 
Amber, who, like most of the Rajpoot lead- sion, Aurungzebe was nearly worsted by 
ers, had taken part with the lawful heir, arts similar to those he himself delighted to 
was associated with the prince in the com- employ. Rajah Jeswunt Sing, after his un- 
mand; but the promises of the usurper, successful efforts in favour of Dara, had 
under whom he had served in Balkh, tempted received a message from the victor, with 
him to abandon Soliman on a very flimsy assurances of pardon, and a command to 
pretext, as did also another general, named join the army then forming against Shuja. 
Dileer Khan. Deprived of the strength of He feigned obedience, but it would appear 
his army, and scarcely able to retain any only for the sake of watching an opportunity , 
authority over the remainder, the prince to serve the cause of the rightful heir, and 
endeavoured to avoid an encounter with the his angry feelings were increased by the 
troops of Aurungzebe by taking the road withholding of the rank to which he con- 
under the mountains to join Dara; but being sidered himself entitled. Having commu- 
intercepted near Hnrdwar, his soldiers lost nicated his intentions to Shuja, Jeswunt 
heart Ld all, except 500 horse, 'deserted. Sing, one morning before day-break, attacked 
■Witli this remnant Soliman proceeded to the rear-ward of the imperial camp vntn 
Sireenuggur, near Kumaon, where a new trial his Bahtore cavaliers; and, during the 
aTvaited Mm. The rajah refused to admit made shortly 
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tliis inauspicious coratncuceraeut, tlve self- 
possession and valom* of Auriingzebe gained 
tlie day. The battle began by a cannonade, 
followed by a close action, in udiich lie was 
repeatedly in imminent danger; but the 
centre of Shuja’s troops was at length 
broken, and they fled, leaving 114> pieces of 
cannon and many elephants on the field. 
Mohammed Sultan and Mcer .Tumla (whose 
mock imprisonment had ceased so soon as 
his family were set free by the flight of 
Dara) were sent with a strong force to 
Bengal, while the emperor proceeded to 
Agra. The governor of this city, Shaista 
Khan, had just been relieved from great 
alarm; for the triumphant approach of Jes- 
wunt Sing, added to discouraging reports 
from the field of battle, and various signs of 
popular feeling in favour of Sliah Jehan, 
had so perplexed him that he would have 
swallou'ed poison, but for the timelj’^ inter- 
position of his wife. Had Jeswunt at once 
attacked the citadel, the garrison would 
probably have surrendered, and the aged 
monarch been set at liberty ; but the attempt 
was fraught with hazard; for besides the 
danger of shutting up his troops withiu the 
precincts of the capital, it would pveveut his 
I forming a junction with Dara, whom he had 
instructed to hasten to the scene of action. 
Aurungzebe, on returning to Agra, had 
consequently the satisfaction of learning that 
Jeswunt had departed to his own territories 
in Marwar, wdiitlicr he sent 10,000 men to 
seize his person and reclaim the spoils now 
safely housed within the castle of Joda. 
But this open hostility was soon changed 
for a policy more congenial to tlie character 
of the wily monarch. The affairs of Dara 
had taken an unlooked-for turn, — after 
being compelled, by the desertiori of his fol- 
lowers and the death of his carriage-cattle, 
to relinquish his designs upon Sinde, the 
fugitive had, through the loyalty of the 
governor of Guzerat (Shah Nawaz Khan, 
father-in-law to both Aurungzebe and 
Morad), obtained possession of the whole 
province, including Surat and Baroach. 
The territories of Jeswunt Sing extended 
from Guzerat to Ajmeer; to prevent his 
forming the projected coalition with Dara, 
was, therefore, of the highest importance to 

• On the fourth day, Dara was raet hy Bernier, 
who was on his way to Delhi, unconscious of passing 
events. The sultana had been wounded, and there 
was no physician among the little band. The pro- 
fession of the traveller being discovered, he was 
obliged to join Dara, and would have been taken on 
to Sinde, but that neither threats nor entreaties ^ 


Aurungzebe, who, laying aside his plans of 
vengeance for a more convenient season, 
instead of soldiers and musketry, sent the 
rajah a letter in his own hand-writing, full 
of flattery and blandishments, conceding 
the rank and office, the withholding of which 
had preidously been a cause of irritation. 
This politic conduct, added to the delay of 
Dara, made Jeswunt falter in his resolve, 
and by the mediation of Jey Sing, Aurung- 
zebe succeeded in persuading him to rely 
ou his good faith, and keep aloof from a 
cause which could only end in the ruin of 
its object and all connected with him. 
Dara, disappointed of the expected co-opera- 
tion, fortified a commanding position on the 
hills near Ajmeev, and there awaited the 
apiiroach of Ins brother. Three days’ can- 
nonading was followed hy a general assault, 
in w'hich, after the lapse of many liours, 
Shah Nawaz fell just as a party of the im- 
perial troops mounted the ramparts. The 
prince fled precipitately, attended by the 
females of his family and a small body of 
horse, and reached the neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad, after eight days’*- and nights of 
almost incessant marching, rendered nearly 
intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorch- 
ing season, to which were latterly added the 
merciless attacks of the hill Coolies, who 
stripped or massacred every man separated 
from his companions. Wlien nothin a march 
of Ahmedabad, Dara was informed that the 
gates were shut against him, and he must 
seek shelter elsewhez’c. Amid tears and 
lamentations the weary cavalcade resumed 
its toilsome progress ; and after much loss 
of life in ^lie desert, through hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, at length reached the small 
territory of Joou, on the eastern frontier of 
Sinde. The chief of Joon,t apparently an ' 
Afghan, had been twice condemned to death 
for murder and treason, but saved from the 
vengeance of Shah Jehan by the interces- 
sion of Dara, who now relied upon his gra- 
titude, notwithstanding the warnings and 
entreaties of his adherents. Data’s wife (the 
daughter of Prince Parvaez), who had been 
wounded in the late battle, and -was fast 
sinking under suffering and fatigue, im- 
plored him to leave her, and proseciffe with- 
out delay his journey to Persia, But the 

could procure a single horse, ox, or camel for his 
use beheld the hapless prince and his 
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cliase and conveyance of graiu_, from Bengal 
and the Punjaub, to the chief seats of dis- 
tress. This calamity having passed over, 
the emperor found leisure to plan the exten- 
sion of his dominions, resting the justifica- 
tion, alike of past and future aggression, on 
the duty of propagating the Koran by all 
and every means. One quality, essential to 
the character of a statesman, or even a suc- 
cessful general, he wanted — namely, confi- 
dence in his feliow-men. It was the fitting 
curse of this arch-hypocrite, that suspicion 
should lie like the canker-worm at the root 
of his best-laid plans, occasioning the haras- 
sing distrust, or at least the want of cordial 
support to which the reverses of his generals 
may be for the most part attributed. 

Towards the end of 1661, a successful ex- 
pedition was despatched against the Rajah of 
Bikaneer ; and early in the following year, 
Meer lumla, whose talents were at once the 
dread and admiration of his distrustful mas- 
tei’, was sent to attempt the subjugation of 
Assam. Having obtained possession of the 
capital, the victor boastfully declared his 
intention of pursuing his conquests, and 
opening the way to China. The rainy sea- 
son brought with it a change of affairs. 
The rich plains on either side the Burram- 
pootra were flooded ; the cavalry could not 
march or even forage ; and when the floods 
subsided, a pestilence broke out among the 
troops, so that Meer Jumla was glad to 
make terms with the rajah, renounce his 
magnificent projects, and withdraw his 
army. Before reaching Dacca he expired 
(January 7, 1663), stung by disappoint- 
ment, and worn down by the fatigues which, 
despite the burden of advanced age, he had 
shared in common with the humblest sol- 
dier. His son, Mohammed Ameen, was im- 
mediately raised to the rank enjoyed by the 
deceased. Aurungzebe himself had recently 
received a forcible warning of the precarious 
tenure by which emperors and peasants 
alike hold, not merely worldly possessions, 
but life itself. A dangerous attack of fever 
completely prostrated him, and his tongue 
became so palsied as to deprive him almost 
enthely of the power of speech. Intrigues 
regarding the succession arose immediately; 
but Aurungzebe clung to political even more 
tenaciously than to physical existence, and 
during the crisis of his disorder, caused him- 
self to be carried into the diurnal assembly 
of the nobles. Some days after, when scarcely 
recovered from a swoon (so long and deep 
that his death was generally reported), he 


sent for Rajah Jey Sing, and two or three 
other chief omrahs, to convince them that 
he hyed ; and in their presence, being still 
unable to articulate, wrote an order for the 
great seal, which had been placed in the 
charge of the Princess Roushenara, enclosed 
in a bag, and impressed with the signet which 
had remained fastened to his arm. These 
manifestations of a strong will triumphing 
oyer bodily weakness, inspired fear and ad- 
miration in tlie beholders, and had the de- 
sired effect of preventing any plots for the 
rescue of Shah Jehan, or conspiracies for 
less worthy ends. When convalescent, 
Aurungzebe sought repose and change of 
scene in Cashmere, little thinking of the 
fierce and prolonged strife about to burst 
forth in the Deccan, mainly in consequence 
of his own insidious policy. By gradually- 
undermining the strength of the two re- 
maining Mohammedan kingdoms of the 
south, he had anticipated their reduction to 
a state of enfeehlement and disorganisation, 
which must render them an easy conquest 
so soon as he should find leisure to take the 
field iu person at the head of an extensive 
and powerful array. Meanwhile, he cared 
not to trust Jey Sing, Jeswunt Sing, Di- 
leer Khan, or any other general, much 
less his own son, Mauzim, with a sufficient 
force for the reduction of these kingdoms, 
lest he should furnish weapons against him- 
self: the troops placed under their com- 
mand were, therefore, skilfully calculated as 
sufficient to maintain a distressing and desul- 
tory warfare, but nothing more. The im- 
perial schemer had not a suspicion that in 
thus, as it were, drawing the claws of the 
Moslem rulers of Beejapoor and Golcouda, 
he could possibly be serving the interest of 
a third party, as intriguing and hardly less 
bigotted than himself, though in a precisely 
opposite direction. 

Bise of Maliratta power . — It will be re- 
membered, that in sketching the ancient 
condition of India, the Mahrattas have been 
mentioned as inhabiting the territory lying 
between the range of mountains whicli 
stretches along the south of the Nerhudda, 
parallel to the Vindya chain; and a line 
drawn from Goa, on the sea- coast, through. 
Beder to Chanda on the Wurda ; that river 
being the eastern, and the sea the westem 
boundary. This singular country will be 
described in a subsequent section, as also its 
inhabitants, of whom it is here only neces- 
sary to remark, that the soldiery were small 
sturdy men, active and persevering, posses- 
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sing nothing of the chivalrons sentiments ox* 
(lignifictl hearing of the Rajpoots, but a great 
deal more xvorldly -wisdom. The chiefs, in 
the time of the Great ^Moguls, -were the 
representatives of families who had for gene- 
rations Idled the old Hindoo offices of heads 
of villages, or functionaries of districts, 
under the names of patch, dcsmoo/c/is, See., 
and had often been employed as partisans 
under the governments of Ahmednugger and 
Beejapoor. They -were nearly all Soodras, 
of the same caste with their people, but 
some claimed to have Rajpoot blood in their 
veins. Though our jn'cscnt knowledge does 
not show that the I^iahrattas formed at any 
time an united commonwealth, their strongly 
marked characteristics indicate a broad line 
of demarcation between them and the people 
of Carnara and Tclingana, and also between 
the lower orders of Ilindoostan • although 
the ditlercncc in this latter ease is less 
stiiking. Mussulman writers, iwovcrbially 
slow to recognise differences among infidels, 
scarcely notice the ]^Iahr.attas by this dis- 
tinctive appellation until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; although the sur- 
names of chiefs, mentioned at earlier periods, 
prove their having belonged to that race. 
In the time of hlalek Amber they first 
emerge into notice ; .and, under his govern- 
ment, the noblest of them, Lookjee^ Jadu 
Bao, held a jaghirefor the support of 10,000 
men. Among his dependants was iSIalojee 
Bhoslay, a man of inferior rank, who, by a 
singular chain of circumstauceSjt obtained 
Jeejee Bye, the daughter of Jadu, in mar- 
riage for his son Shahjee, A.n. 1604; and the 
issue of this union was two children, of 
whom the younger was the famous Sev.ajee. 
Shahjee has been mentioned as an important 
actor in the concluding events of the Ahmed- 
nuggur state. He was subsequently em- 
plc^-ed by the king of Beejapoor on con- 
quests to the southward, and obtained a 
considerable jaghire in the Mysore country, 
including the towns of Sera and Bangalore, 
in addition to that he had previously pos- 
sessed, of which the chief place was Poona. 


Three years after the birth of Sevajec (in 
1627), a disagreement arose between his 
parents, on account of a second marriage 
being contracted hy Shahjee, who took his 
elder son with him to the Mysore, leaving 
the younger with his mother at Poona. 

As all IMahratta chiefs Avere Avholly illite- 
rate, they usually retained a number of 
Br.ahmins in their service, styled Carcoons, 
or clerks, Avho Avere necessarily entrusted 
Avith their most priv.ate affairs. One of 
this class, Dadajec IConedeo, a man of talent 
and iutegrit}’^, Avas left by Shahjee in charge 
of the Poona jaghire; and from him and his 
mother, Sevajec imbibed a deep and bitter 
hatred against the Mohammedans, The ex- 
ploits of the heroes of the Raraayana and Ma- 
habarat,with other Avild and fantastic legends, 
were the hoy’s delight ; he performed with 
I calmest zcjil the numerous observances em 
; joined by bis creed, and anxiously Avaited the 
time whenhcshould be old cnougli and strong 
enough to assert the rights and dignity of 
the insulted gods of his country. These 
feelings, in part, supplied the want of a 
more cubghtened and exalted patriotism; 
and they afforded to Sevajee an object and 
a nallying point, of Avhich, in after years, 
he learned the value. Like the mail-clad 
barons of old England, Sbabjee deemed all 
book-learning undignified, if not degrading 
drudgery ; and bis son could never so much 
as Avrite his name. In horsemanship, and the 
use of warlike weapons, he was unrivalled. 

Poona is situated at the junction of the 
hilly country with the plains ; hence .Sevajee, 
in the hunting parties and military exercises, 
which formed his chief occupations, con- 
stantly associated Avith the soldiery in his 
fathei-’s serAUce, and the plundering high- 
landers of the neighbouring Ghauts. The 
Bheels and Coolies, to the north of Poona 
— the Ramoosees to the south — viewed with 
admiration the young chief, to whom every 
glen and defile of their mountain recesses 
were well known; but his earliest adherents 
were the Mahrattas, called MaAVulees, from 
the appellation of the valleys Avhich they 


• Jee is tlie iNIahratta adjunct of respect, equiva- 
lent to our ilr. Bye, signifies lady. — (Grant Duff’s 
BOibiory of the SrahraUas, vol. i., p. 121.) 

t AA'hen Shahjee -n-as about five years old, he was 
taken by his father to the house of Jadu Rao, 
where a large number of Hindoos of all castes had 
assembled to celebrate a religious festival. Pleased 
with the boys bearing, Jadu merrily asked his 
daughter, a pretty child of three years’ old, whether 
she would, take her play-fellow for a husband; and 
the little maiden, by throwing at him some of the 


red colour at band, in accordance with the usages | 
of the festiA'al, seemed to express ^sent. To the | 
astonishment of all present, ISIalojee instantly startea | 
up, and desired the company to bear witness that i 
Jeejee Bye and Shahjee were affianced. .Jadu was 
exceedinglv indignant at the adva-ntage talcon^ oi 
him; hut Malojee persisted in his daim, and bdnr 
an active partisan, rose gradually in the ca 

the state of Ahmeduuggur, and by the 
of the king himself, eventually cbta'inen Abo 
ment of his long-cherished ues'.re. 
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rendei’, after long wandering in tlie neigh- ] 
bouring wilds, and all were humanely re- ] 
ceived by Sevajee, who, throughout his ] 
whole career, was remarkable for gentle 1 
treatment of prisoners, always excepting ( 
such as were suspected of concealing trea- •' 
sure, in which case, like the Great Moguls, i 
he resorted to torture without stint or . 
scruple, _ _ ' 

By this violent deed, Sevajee gained pos- ( 
session of the whole train of equipment ] 
which had been sent against him, and many 
of the Mahrattas were induced to enlist in i 
his service ; but the most distinguished 
captive of that nation having steadily refused i 
to renounce his allegiance, was honourably ; 
dismissed with costly presents. From this 
period, up to the close of 1662, Sevajee was i 
engaged in hostilities with the king of 
Beejapoor, who took the field against him 
in person) but, after recovering much terii- 
tory, was compelled to turn his chief atten- 
tion to a revolt in the Carnatic, upon which 
the Mahratta chief regained his former con- 
quests, with usury, and succeeded, through 
Shalijee’s mediation, in obtaining a peace, by 
■which he was recognised as master of the 
whole coast-line of the Concan for 250 
miles (between Goa and Callian), and ex- 
tending above the Ghauts for more than 
150 miles from the north of Poona to the 
south of Merich on the Kistna. The ex- 
treme breadth of tins territory did not 
exceed 100 miles. The hardiness and pre- 
datory habits of his soldiery, enabled Sevajee 
to support au army of 7.000 horse and 
50 000 foot (a much larger force than the 
size of his country would seem to warrant), 
and he soon prepared to take advantage of 
his truce with Beejapoor, by extending his 
dominion at the expense of the Moguls. ^ 

To put an end to these aggressions, bliaista 
IChan (viceroy of the Deccan, and the empe- 
ror’s maternal uncle) marched from Aurun- 
ffabad drove the marauding force from the 
ield, ' captured Poona and Chakun, and 
took up his position at the former place, 
within twelve miles of Singhur, tlm hill-fort 
to which Sevajee had retired. The house 
occupied by the viceroy had been originally 
builtV Dadajee for Jeejee Bye, and her son 
resolved to take advantage of his peiTect 
acquaintance with its every inlet and outlet, 
hy^ surprising the intruder, _ notwiRi stand- 
ils his well-planned precautions. Leaving 
sSghur one evening after dark, and posting 
small bodies of infantry on the ’^oad to sup- 
port him, Sevajee, attended by twenty-fi 


Mawulees, proceeded to the town, into which 
he gained admission by joining a marriage 
procession, planned for the purpose. By 
the aid of a few pickaxes, the party suc- 
ceeded in entering the mansion, but not 
without awakening some of the women of 
the family, who gave the alarm. Shaista 
Khan escaped from the window of his bed- 
chamber, having first received a sword- 
cut, which severed two of his fingers, while 
letting himself down into the court beloiv. . 
His son, and most of his attendants, were 
cut to pieces in a moment, after which 
Sevajee retreated with all speed, and as- 
cended Singhur amid a blaze of torches, in 
full view of the Mogul camp. 

On the following morning, a body of the 
enemy’s horse came galloping towards the 
fort, but were driven off in confusion ; and 
on this occasion the Mahrattas, for the first 
time, pursued the Mogul cavalry. Shaista 
Khan, blinded by grief and mortification, 
instead of taking active measures against 
Sevajee, accused Jeswunt Sing (who had not 
long before arrived with re-inforcements) of 
treachery j and the dissensions of the leadeis 
crippled the movements of the army, until 
Aurungzebe ' removed Shaista Khan to 
Bengal, and sent Prince Mauznn to com- 
mand in conjunction with the rajah. 

After a feeble attempt to invest Singhur, 
Jeswunt retired to Aurungabad; and Seva- 
iee glad to be released from the necessity or 
standing on the defensive, having spread 
several false reports of his intentions, set ott 
with 4,000 horse, surprised the rich anU 
defenceless city of Surat, and, after six days 
of systematic plunder, leisurely proceeded to 
Raighur, a newly-erected fort Con- 

can, which became thenceforth the seat of 
his government. The booty acquired at 
Surat was very considerable, and would 
Se bren ghater, but for the determ.ncd 
defence made at the English and Dutch 
factories, where some of the native chiefs 
had taken refuge. The English, especial y, 
p-ained much favour with Aurungzebe, who 

granted them a perpetual ^°’5ie 

portion of the customs exacted fiom 

At Lighur, Sevajee learned the death of 
, Sh^joerwbo/awJgh of a great age, con- 

; . It seemed necessary “ ““f n“”5 

; to 'to °oi clearness ,o reserre an accent 

J of it for a brief separate sketch. 
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tinned to pursue his favourite diversion of 
Imnting, until he vas hilled n fall from 
his horse, a.u. IGGl. He had restored his 
jaghire to perfect order, and extended his 
dominions to the southward, with the tacit 
permission of the king of Beejapoor, until 
they comprehended the country near Ma- 
dras, and the principality of Tanjorc. Seva- 
jec now assumed the title of rajah, struck 
coins in his own name, and carried on hos- 
tilities alternately against the Beejapoor and 
imperial authorities. He collected a fleet, 
look many Mogul ships, and exacted ran- 
soms from all the rich pilgrims proceeding 
therein towai’ds I\Iecca. On one occasion 
he erabai'kcd with a force of 4,000 men, in 
eighty-seven vessels, and made an unex- 
pected descent on the wealthy town of 
Barcelore, about 130 miles below Goa, plun- 
dered all the adjacent territory, and returned 
in trhimph to his mountain capital. His 
homeward voyage was, however, prolonged 
for many days by adverse winds, which, with 
sevei’al other unfavourable circumstances, 
were interpreted as indications of the displea- 
sure of the goddess Bhavani, at this the only 
naval cntcrpiisc in which Sevajee ever in per- 
son engaged. Alarming intelligence awaited 
his return. Auriingzebe at length resolved 
to punish the sacrilegious conduct of “the 
mountain rat,’^ us he contemptuously styled 
the Mahratta chief j had sent a powerful force 
against him under Jey Sing and Dileer Khan, 
with orders, after his subjugation, to proceed 
against Beejapoor. Sevajee, for once taken 
by surprise (in consequence of the neglect or 
treachery of one of his own commanders), 
held out for some time, and then opened a 
negotiation with Jey Sing, who assured him, 
'^on the honour of a Rajpoot,^^ of safety, 
and even favour, on the part of the em- 
peror, in return for entire submission and 
co-operation. This guarantee, even Sevajee 
deemed sufficient ; and he proceeded, with a 
few attendants, to the Mogul camp, and 
agreed to deliver up twenty of the forts 
which he possessed, together with the terri- 
tories attached thereto. Baighui- and eleven 
others, with the dependent country, he was 
to hold as a jaghire from Aurungzebe, in 
whose service his son, Sumbajee — a boy, 
seven years old — was to receive the rank of 
a munsubdar of 5,000; and, probably in 
lieu of the alleged hereditary claims which 
he had so perrinaciously asserted, Sevajee 
stipulated for certain assignments (Chout 
and Surdeshmooki) on the revenue of each 
district under Beejapoor; an arrangement 


which laid the foundation of the ill-dolincd 
claims of the klahrattas in aftor-timos. 

No mention is made of this condition in 
the letter written by Aurungzebe to Sevajee, 
in Avhich ho distinctly confirmed every other 
article of the treaty ; nor in tho subsequent 
communications, in which ho highly com- 
mended the conduct of Sevajee and liis 
10,000 followers during the invasion of 
Bcej.apoor by Jey Sing, and invited liim to 
court, with a promise of returning at plea- 
sure to the Deccan. 

Tlio wily IMaliratta was, in this instance, 
duped by the equally wily Mogul, and, at 
the termination of the campaign, set oil’ for 
Delhi, accompanied ])y liis son, and escorted 
by ],.500 men. Aurungzcho thought liis foe 
secure within his grasp ; aud instead of act- 
ing as Akber would have done, b}"^ surpassing 
in courtesy aud generosity the expectations 
be bad raised, aud binding to him tbc now 
submissive chief by tlm tics of self-into’cst, 
at least, if not of gratitude, — he broke evoy 
pledge, received him with marked disre- 
spect, aud caused him to be placed among 
tlic commanders of tlie third rank, in tlie very 
position promised to liis cliild. Overpowered 
by rage and mortification, Sevajee sank to 
the ground in a swoon, and, on recovering 
bis senses, bitterly reproached ]lam Sing 
with the breach of bis father Jey Sing's 
plighted faith ; aud then, declaring that life 
was valueless to Iiim without honour, abruptly 
quitted the imperial presence. 

Aurungzebe, astounded by this unex- 
pected display of vehemence, refused again 
to receive the Mahratta, who requested per- 
mission to return to the Deccan, hut, not 
obtaining it, affected to be quite cast down, 
and begged that his followers at least might 
be suffered to depart, as the air and water of 
Delhi injured their health. This solicita- 
tion was gladly complied with, aud Sevajee 
seemed completely at the mercy of his foes, 
But Ham Sing, feeling his father's honour 
compromised by the conduct of Aurungzebe, 
connived at the escape of the captive, v/ho, 
having taken to his bed on pretence of sick- 
ness, caused himself and his son to be con- 
veyed by night out of the house and city in 
two large hampers, which the guards suf- 
fered to pass without examination, having 
been purposely accustomed to see similar 
baskets sent to and fro, filled with sweet- 
meats, flowers, &c., as presents to the Brah- 
mins and physicians. H is couch was occupied ^ 
by a servant, and his flight remained unffis- , 
covered till a late hour on the jollovung j 
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little deserved such loyalty j but Eaj Sing,« 
the rana, of Oudipoor, entered heartily into 
the cause of the children of Jeswnnt Sino- 
and refused to agree to the jezia. A long 
and tedious contest commenced -svith the 
year 1679^ and was carried on by Aurung- 
zebe in a spirit of the most barbarous 
intolerance. His orders to the two princeSj 
Mauzim and Akber, were “to make the 
enemy feel all the evils of war in their 
utmost severity ;”f and the Rajpoots, having 
at length caught something of the intolerant 
spirit of their foes, plundered the mosques, 
burned theEoran, and insulted the Moollahs. 
A strange turn was given to affau’s by the 
conduct of Prince Akber, then only twenty- 
three, who was induced to join the Rajpoots, 
on condition of being proclaimed emperor, 
in lieu of his father. This rebellious attempt 
proved unsuccessful; and after being deserted 
by every Mohammedan follower, Akber 
resolved to take refuge with the Mahrat- 
tas, and, under the escort of Durga Das 
and 500 Rajpoots, arrived safely in the Con- 
can, A.D. 1681. Great changes had taken 
place in the affairs of the Deccan since the 
withdrawal of the flower of the Mogul troops 
to the north-eastern frontier, in 167^. Se- 
vajee having turned his arms against.Beeja- 
poor, had, in the course of the year 1673, 
become master of the whole of the southeim 
Concan (excepting the points held by the 
English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), and 
of a tract above the Ghauts, extending to 
the east beyond the upper course of the 
Kistna. In 1675 he crossed the Nerbudda, 
and began to invade the Mogul territoiy. 
In the next four years he formed separate 
alliances with the kings of Golconda and 
Beejapoor against the Moguls, now under 
the command of Dileer Khan ; and, in return 
for his co-operation, received valuable ces- 
sions of territory, including the jagbire 
in Mysore, which had been suffered to de- 
scend to his half-brother, Venkajee. 

* About this time Aurungzebe had sent a body of 
2,000 horse to escort to his court a princess of 
lioopnagurh, -a younger branch of the Marwar 
house, whom he demanded in marriage. The 
maiden, indignant at the thought of wedding the 
enemy of her race, sent a message to Baj Sing by 
her preceptor (the family priest), entreating him to 
come to her rescue. “ Is the swan,” she asked, » to 
be the mate of tlie stork ; a Bajpootm pure in Wood, 
to be wife to- the monkey-faced harhnnan ? ^e 
rana accepted tlie challenge, appeared suddenly be- 
fore Roopnagurh, cut off the imperial guard, and 
carried away tlie princess in triumph to Oiulipoor. 

t Elphinstone, vol. ii., p. 498. The same para- 
granh states, “ their orders were to employ part ol 


One singular feature iu this period of the 
history of Sevajee, is the flight of Sumba- 
jee, the elder ot his two sons, who had been 
imprisoned in a hiU-fort for attempting to 
tuolate the wife of a Brahmin. This young 
man, of his father’s better qualities, seems to 
have only inheiited personal daring. He 
succeeded, in making his escape, and took 
refuge with Dileer Khan, wlio welcomed 
him gladly, but on learning that Auruug- 
zebe was treacherously disposed, connived at 
bis quitting the imperial camp. Sumbajee i 
then threw himself upon the mercy of his 
father, who sent him back to the fort of 
Panalla. From thence he was speedily re- 
leased by an unexpected event. Sevajee, 
shortly after dictating a letter to Yenkajce, 
in which he bade him “arouse and be 
doing,” for the present was tlie time for 
great deeds, was seized with a painful swell- 
ing in the knee-joint, which tlirew him into 
a fever, and in a few days cut short liis 
extraordinary career, in the fifty-third year 
of his age, a.d. 1680. 

The emperor expected, that depriv'cd of 
their leader, the Mahrattas would sink into 
insignificance. But he was mistaken. Se- 
vajee well knew the character of liis coun- 
trymen, and had carefully used that know- 
ledge in laying down rules for their govern- 
ment. The Brahminical creed could not 
be used as a weapon of persecution, but 
its mingled tolerance and exclusiveness 
made it a powerful instrument for concen- 
trating the religious feelings of the Hindoos, 
and directing their full force against the 
cruel and bigotted oppression commanded 
by the Koran, and practised bi’- Aurungzebe. 
Sevajee made it bis mainstay, scarcely less 
when the boy-ebief of a baud of half-naked 
and superstitious mountaineers, than when 
these had become the nucleus of a powerful 
army, and he the crowned king of a state 
(under Providence) of his own creation, with 
yearly-increasing territory and revenue. It is 

their troops to cut off .all supplies from the fiighucs in 
the hills j and with the rest to lay waste the country, 

I burn and destroy the villages, cut down the hyu" 

I trees, and carry of {he icemen niid children, ol 
I course as slaves, or for the services of the harem 
and its degraded eunuch guards. This bnrbnnt) 
conti-asts with the practice of the Hindoos, "'"Cthcr 
Baipoot or iMahratta. Sevajee himself decreed, that 
“ cows, cultivators, and women were never to be , 
molested; nor were any hut ndn Mohammedans, j 
Hindoos in their service, wlio could pay R ™" ^ 
be made prisoners” (»««■- ''oI- i. P- f^) j 

phinstone Remarks, that » Ins enemies hea v ncss^Jo • 
liis anxiety to mitigate tlie cyils of it [w ar] h) 
regulations, which were strictly enforced. . 



